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THE dream is at the present time the subject of investigation 
by a school of psychologists who find in it a revelation of 
the structure of the mental life, a means of discovering the 
nature of mental disorder, and a key to the treatment of 
such disorder psychologically. The theory and method of 
this investigation has received the name of psychoanalysis 
and the chief exponent of itis Dr. Sigmund Freud, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Vienna, whose Traumdeutung has 
recently been translated into English. My purpose is not 
to discuss this method of psychoanalysis, nor to illustrate 
its application, nor to attempt to estimate its therapeutic 
value in ministering to a mind diseased, but to try and put 
in clear terms the scheme or diagram of the mental life, the 
organic structure of the mind or soul, which is the basis of 
this interpretation of the dream. It is extremely difficult 
to get a clear notion of this scheme, because Freud’s book 
is overladen with minute detail of individual analysis of 
particular dreams and also because his theory of the psychi- 
cal reality is couched in metaphorical and sometimes very 
vague terminology. Indeed it seems as though with his 
incessant allusion to a censor with a black pencil, to 
a dramatisation of memory images, and to the efforts of 
ideas to illude this censor, that he is himself unable to 
escape the kind of dream imagery with which he deals. But 
notwithstanding all the drawbacks it seems to me that 
his analysis of the dream indicates facts in the mental life 
that are of the very first importance for a constructive theory 
of the nature of life and consciousness. 
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I am not interested in dreams, either my own or other 
peoples’, as actual occurences. I have never taken the 
trouble or had the inclination to write down a dream, much 
less to endeavour to analyse it in the manner illustrated by 
Freud. All that Iam concerned with therefore is the general 
nature of dreams and their character as psychical realities, 
and not with the content of particular dreams and what 
they reveal of the life history of the individual. 

There are certain features or characteristics of dreams 
that we recognise at once. First of all, in normal experience 
dreams occur during sleep and are more or less imperfectly 
recollected after waking. Sleep is a physiological condition 
of the bodily organism, the main conditions of which seem 
to be that in some way, perhaps by reason of some natural 
position of the body, the nervous system is relieved from its 
ordinary function at both terminals. The nervous system 
is sensorimotor, it receives Impressions on sense organs at 
one end and it initiates movements at the other. Both 
these functions are in abeyance during sleep—we feel nothing 
and we do nothing. If, then, we dream while we sleep, our 
dream consciousness is not originated by influences reach- 
ing us through the sense organs, nor does it issue in muscu- 
lar movements. Sometimes dream consciousness becomes 
powerful enough to affect the sense organs and the dream 
thoughts may then begin to initiate muscular movements, 
but in normal life the moment they do so we awake and the 
dream is gone. 

The second thing about the dream is that it is associated 
with a disturbed or unhealthy condition of the body. 
Some suppose that we dream continually during sleep, but 
if we do so in normal and healthy conditions we are not 
conscious when we awake of what we have been dreaming, 
or, if we do retain a recollection, it rapidly fades away. 
On the other hand in disturbed conditions of the organism, 
particularly in derangements of the digestive tract, and 
probably in derangements of the sexual organs, dreams are 
vivid, may be horrible, and are always accompanied by more 
or less discomfort and weariness. 

A third feature of the dream is the absurdity or incon- 
gruity of its content. If we analyse a dream by recalling it 
carefully as we wake up we can usually trace its origin to 
some recent circumstances in our experience, but these are 
always in the dream marked by a certain topsy-turveydom. 
The dream never repeats a past experience just as it happened, 
nor does it ever construct an experience just as it would 
happen in waking life. All its materials or contents are 
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drawn from experience, yet all, to the minutest detail, 
undergo transformation or deformation. 

A fourth important feature of the dream is its apparent 
relation to insanity. An insane person seems to continue 
the dream into waking life, to have a consciousness which 
is more or less completely a dream consciousness. Whereas 
in all normal and healthy conditions there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between the dream state and the waking state, in 
insanity the bodily activity appears to be accompanied by the 
deformation of reality that characterises dream consciousness. 

The ordinary theory of the dream is that its deforma- 
tion of reality is negative, a disordered riot of the imagina- 
tion caused by activity in the brain cells when cut off or 
inhibited from their normal function during that condition 
of the organism which is produced by the physiological 
process of sleep. But a very slight examination of the facts 
will show that such a theory is wholly insufficient. If it 
were so, if the dream were the result of a partial activity 
of processes concerned in consciousness, if it were merely 
that the co-ordination of memory images was haphazard 
instead of being correlated with perception and movement, 
we should expect the dream consciousness to have a very 
different character from that which it has. We should 
expect it indeed to be fragmentary, disconnected and dis- 
continuous, but we should also expect it to be true, that is 
to agree with waking consciousness as far as it went; we 
should expect a dream memory to represent a memory image 
as faithfully as an ordinary normal recollection, at least it 
would be surprising if it did not sometimes do so; we 
should expect the content of the dream to be a spontaneous 
revival of what we call into the present consciousness when 
we exercise Our memory in reverie, or in day dreaming. 
But the very reverse is the case. The scene that enacts 
itself in the dream is never the simple reproduction of past 
experience nor is it ever a reconstruction of past experience. 
The persons who play a part in our dream are never true 
memory images of real persons, they are always incongruous, 
although in our dream consciousness we are never surprised 
at incongruity. It is when we awake that we are surprised 
or horrified or disgusted at the grotesque shape which our 
friends have assumed, or the strange words they have uttered, 
or the unusual deeds they have done. It is the fact that a 
dream is not mechanical, not a patchwork arrangement of 
real recollections, but something that exhibits a peculiar and 
definite structure, that leads to the conclusion that the dream 
can only be explained as a special psychical process. 
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This is the basis of Freud’s theory. There is a psy- 
chical process at work in the dream, or manifested in it, 
which is distinguishable from the psychical process of 
waking consciousness. This process can only be explained 
by psychoanalysis. In Freud’s view the dream is a psy- 
chical act. Its nature is wish fulfilment. Dreams are 
repressed or suppressed wishes seeking fulfilment. To 
appreciate his theory and to understand its application to 
the phenomena of the dream we must first understand how 
he conceives the actual structure of the psychical life. 
Whatever be the nature of psychical reality it is clear that 
wherever there is conscious activity there 1s perception and 
responsive movement. The movement may be incipient 
only, it may be arrested or inhibited, but the type of psychical 
process is perception consequent on external stimulation, and 
responsive action consequent on perception. But the real 
content of psychical activity is memory. [Perception 1s 
instantaneous and dies as it is born, it is retained and 
preserved in memory. Memory is the stuff or material of 
psychical existence. This doctrine has received the most 
lucid exposition in the writings of Bergson. ‘All that we 
have felt, thought and willed from our earliest infancy is 
there, leaning over the present which is about to join it, 
pressing against the portals of consciousness that would 
fain leave it outside”.' Memory exists in two forms, 
which we may distinguish as recognition and as repeti- 
tion. The one is pure memory, the record of a past which 
is fixed, which can never be repeated, which happened 
once and can never happen again; the other is a motor 
habit which plays the past over again in the present. One 
of the arguments which Bergson has used for this existence 
of a pure memory which registers in all its completeness 
our past experience is the fact of the revival of forgotten 
memories in dreams. “In certain dreams and in certain 
somnambulistic states memories which we believed abolished 
reappear with striking completeness ; we live over again, in 
all their detail, forgotten scenes of childhood; we speak 
languages which we no longer remember to have learnt”. 
But it is an entirely different aspect of the dream than its 
recall of the forgotten past which Freud has tried to under- 


1 Creative Evolution, p. 5. 

2 Matter and Memory, p. 200. At the time of writing this paper I 
had not seen the recently published little book by Bergson on Dreams 
(B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1914). It is the translation of a lecture de- 
livered in 1901 and in it he mentions the work of Freud, and his sub- 
stantial agreement with many parts of his theory. 
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stand. His problem is the nature and reason of the system- 
atic deformation which characterises the dream, and his 
theory attempts to give its ground. Consequently he sees 
in pure memory not merely the faithful register of the whole 
of the past but a still active psychical agency. Wishes 
repressed and relegated to unconsciousness are not dead 
imagery but actively living psychical facts which struggle, 
not against a mechanical and automatic impediment, but 
against a psychical force that holds them in restraint and 
which can be avoided or deceived. This is the force he names 
the censor and he conceives the psychic life as controlled by it. 
He adopts the imagery of the stage. Feelings, thoughts, 
wishes arise and have arisen from earliest infancy, pressing 
forward to play their part on the stage of consciousness, but 
thwarted, repulsed, held back, pressed into the unconscious 
by a power that acts as an individual controller. 

There are accordingly in Freud’s scheme three main 
divisions or regions of psychical life. There is first con- 
sciousness, distinguished as attention to present activity, to 
action in progress. Secondly, there is foreconsciousness (I 
have adopted throughout this paper the terminology of the 
English translation), the present existing field of aware- 
ness, the material of which, though not actually in conscious- 
ness, can be called up at will. It is the whole content of 
experience that is at our disposal and ready to be drawn 
upon as occasion requires. Below this there is the uncon- 
scious, which consists of active elements of our life that exist 
but cannot manifest themselves. It is between these un- 
conscious and foreconscious regions that the censorship is 
active. And the theory of the dream is that during sleep the 
censorship is partially relaxed so that wishes from the un- 
conscious get through to consciousness, but they do so only 
by undergoing deformation, by clothing themselves as it were 
with the forms they meet with in the foreconscious. So that 
in the dream we have wishes that have been repressed, it 
may be in early infancy, passing the censor and managing 
to play a part tricked out in the disguise of recent experience. 

So stated the theory may sound fantastic, but it merits 
very serious examination for the following reasons. First it 
draws attention to profound problems in the psychology of 
memory. Secondly it conceives the order which characterises 
normal healthy life as not a passive and negative order but 
an order imposed by an active psychic agency which is selec- 
tive. Thirdly it points to the nature of mental disorder and 
may therefore have immense practical importance. 

Let us now turn to the theory itself. The dream is a 
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psychic act. Whatever the physical or physiological condi- 
tions are that accompany, or are the occasion of, this psychic 
act, its existence and meaning are not to be explained by 
these conditions. It is not a physical or physiological reality 
but a psychical or psychological reality. The dream is not 
a bodily act nor a meaningless act, it is a psychical act whose 
meaning must be traced out in the association of ideas. 
Every form that it assumes, every element that enters into 
its constitution, has its reason or ground in a psychical 
antecedent. It is very important to understand clearly what 
is implied in this distinction between physical and psychical 
reality. The distinction seems to me unnecessarily confused 
when terms like force and energy are used indifferently to 
describe any kind of activity physical or psychical. It is 
hopeless perhaps to expect that those who make frequent 
use of the word force will clearly define what they mean by 
it, but ambiguity in the term energy is inexcusable for the 
term has a strict and technical application. The doctrine of 
energy (its convertibility and degradation, the conception 
of entropy, etc.), is so essential a part of the scientific con- 
ception of physical reality that its use to denote mental 
activity is only justifiable if the intention is to assert the 
identity of mental and physical activity, identity in the sense 
of interchangeableness. The most extreme interactionist 
would, I imagine, hesitate to assert this. Energy in physical 
science is the conception of something that is measurable, 
something that undergoes change of form with quantitative 
identity. To apply such a conception to mental activity 
literally is plainly impossible and to apply 1t metaphorically 
is only confusing. In what sense, for instance, is the 
memory that forms part of my subconscious psychical life a 
latent energy and what is this energy converted into when 
some association brings it to consciousness? Whether 
physical reality is ultimately a form of psychical reality is 
another question, what is clear is that the reality we study 
in psychics is a reality of a different order to the reality we 
study in physics. The whole point of Freud’s theory is that 
the dream pertains to this psychical order. 

How does the dream consciousness differ from the waking 
consciousness? It takes its origin in a lower stratum of 
psychical reality than that to which the waking consciousness 
can penetrate, and it finds expression by clothing itself or even 
by disguising itself in the stratum of psychical reality upon 
which the waking consciousness draws. These two strata of 
psychical reality Freud names respectively the unconscious 
and the foreconscious. Between these two strata of the 
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psychical life there is a control. This he names the censor, 
or sometimes impersonally, the censure or the censorship. It 
is this control that constitutes the order and rationality of the 
character of intelligently ordered conscious existence. 

The type of ordinary conscious experience is a process, at 
one end of which is perception, and at the other, movement. 
Between these two terminals when the activity is not reflex 
or automatic but conscious and voluntary there is memory. 
At the perceptive end the organism is in relation with the 
environment, receiving stimulation from external influences 
resulting in internal sensations. But at this perceptive end 
there is also another process continuous and_ persistent 
throughout the whole psychical life, a process which goes 
on unconsciously and without etfort—the formation of 
memory. In actual experience no perception is pure, 
in theory it arises and perishes as the moment during 
which it exists arises and perishes, but in fact it continues 
to exist in memory. Weare accustomed to think of me mory 
as a kind of inscription on a register. Perceptions seem to 
leave an impression or trace of themselves behind them and 
this register seems to be open to our inspection and the 
effort we are conscious of in trying to remember the past 
is like the unrolling of a scroll in which that past hes written 
out in the order and with the circumstances of its occurrence. 
At all events we picture to ourselves the preservation of the 
past in memory as a purely passive or receptive process by 
which the experience that actually takes place leaves a trace 
or record of itself as a memory image. The psychical reality 
of our life seems indeed composed of this record of the past 
which remains at the service of our present activity to guide, 
enlighten and interpret the present. Freud conceives this 
memory quite differently, for him it is not composed of the 
dead pictures or traces of an actual past but of all the active 
elements of our nature which retain their activity undi- 
minished, and are always present and acting, but held in 
control. Every feeling, thought or desire, every conscious or 
unconscious wish, survives and forms part of our psychical 
nature. 

What is the nature of this control? It is a familiar fact 
of experience that there are thoughts, feelings and desires to 
which we do not give expression and which we vigorously 
repress if they assert themselves in our ordinary intercourse. 
Some of these we regard as harmless enough in them- 
selves but the indulgence or intrusion of them in conscious- 
ness causes a feeling of shame, and there are others of which 
we even stand in fear, which it is our very nature to repress 
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and the formal habit of continual repression of which is our 
character itself. It is also a common enough fact of experi- 
ence that when by reason of a sudden shock or unexpected 
pain we are taken off our guard, our feelings find vent in 
expressions which are quite involuntary and which are not 
only not habitual but surprise us in their unnatural strange- 
ness. Freud supposes that a control is part of the psychical 
reality of every conscious being, it is a control that is not 
conscious and voluntary, but essential and natural to psychical 
life. It is conceived as a necessary part of a psychical exist- 
ence or rather of a psychical individuality. It operates by 
selection, but the choice it exercises is not merely passive, 
and it is not a selection of what shall or shall not find con- 
scious expression, but a selection of what shall and what 
shall not pass into the region of foreconscious experience 
upon which consciousness draws. It selects what shall and 
what shall not form the background of our voluntary activity. 
What it rejects it does not simply exclude, it suppresses it 
in the unconscious. While the control is maintained, as it 
is in all sane, normal and healthy conditions of the con- 
sciousness, these active elements of our psychical nature or 
suppressed wishes cannot emerge into consciousness nor can 
consciousness penetrate to them. 

There is another fact of common experience that is signifi- 
cant in this connexion. Consciousness of anything in the 
sense of actual present awareness is directly continuous 
with unconsciousness. We never know how much of the 
content of our awareness is actual present experience and 
how much is inferred from what is present. Only a part of 
what at any moment we perceive or remember is at that 
moment actually in consciousness. Consciousness seems to 
throw light on whatever is the object of our attention, 
but there is always a choice of what we will attend to, and 
this is a choice among things that, though we are actually 
unconscious of them, are in a sense within our consciousness. 
A slight bodily movement will alter the whole content of 
present perception, and an association of ideas will bring 
into consciousness whole realms of memory. So much is 
this the case that no one without very careful analysis could 
say what does and what does not form part of consciousness 
at any present moment. It is a familiar police-court diffi- 
culty in appreciating evidence, that people firmly believe they 
have seen what they know was there to be seen. ‘The con- 
sciousness then that accompanies each moment of actual 
experience is a moving focus, a centre without any sharply 
defined circumference, and surrounding this focus is what 
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can only be described as a consciousness of which we are 
unconscious. The paradox is only apparent, we cannot call 
it the unconscious, for we can bring it into consciousness. 
Freud names this the foreconscious. 

Another fact is also quite clear, the foreconscious does 
not exhaust the whole of our nature. There are actions 
that we cannot trace to any conscious experience, actions 
that we call instinctive, just because they seem to have 
their origin in a nature formed before conscious experience 
began and unaffected by conscious experience. They are 
what we sometimes call the natural man. They are the 
basis of our human nature on which conscious experience 
has been superposed. They lie in a region distinguished 
from the foreconscious as the unconscious. 

We may now understand Freud’s scheme. The type of 
psychical reality is the wish. Our fundamental psychical 
nature consists of wishes which seek fulfilment. Their 
only means of obtaining fulfilment is by using the bodily 
organism. Our rational nature consists in a control of 
wishes and this is affected by a selection. A strong control 
is maintained from early life, a control which grows in 
strength as individual character develops and the effect of 
which is to cut off wishes from fulfilment by preventing 
them from entering the region of perception and memory 
and so becoming the conscious ends of action. 

The notion of reason as controlling our lower nature is 
familiar enough, but the distinctive feature of Freud's 
doctrine is the place in the psychical life which he assigns 
to this control. It is not exercised by what we ordinarily 
call the reasoning faculty, the power of discursive thought, 
the understanding that arranges reality in concepts; it is 
placed by Freud below and not above the intellectual life. 
[t regulates the selection of the material with which the 
rational or conscious life deals. Just as the sense organs 
may be said to select the influences which reach the brain 
and are perceived, so this ‘“‘censor”’ selects among the 
desires, conations and wishes that are the active elements of 
living experience those that shall enter the foreconscious 
in which they seek fulfilment. Consequently not only are 
our sense lmpressions and our memory a selection, but the 
wishes that embody themselves in action are a selection 
also. The foreconscious has not only a vast physical reality 
of spatial and temporal elements excluded from it, but also 
a vast psychical reality of personal wishes which can be re- 
pressed but not destroyed, they continue to exist but are 
inetfective because they are relegated by the censor to the 
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unconscious. This unconscious is not a part of our ex- 
perience which we have forgotten but can by association 
revive,—the action of the censor is to place it beyond re- 
call. It can only reach consciousness through the fore- 
conscious and there it must undergo change. The fore- 
conscious is the last memory system at the motor end of 
the psychical apparatus. Exciting processes within it reach 
consciousness without further detention whenever the con- 
ditions of attention are fulfilled. Such is the general scheme 
or diagram of the psychical life that Freud adopts as the 
basis of his theory of the nature and interpretation of the 
dream. 

What then is the dream? It is an unfulfilled wish that 
owing to its character has been suppressed by the “‘ censor” 
and is therefore unable to reach the higher levels of con- 
sciousness, but availing itself of the partial suspension of 
“psychic censorship ” during sleep it is able by meansof certain 
mechanisms of distortion to come to a kind of consciousness 
and effect a kind of fulfilment. The mechanisms of distortion 
that Freud distinguishes are four. The first is that which 
brings about the displacement that is a familiar feature of 
dreams. In the dream material one idea is substituted for an- 
other, one word for another, the substitution is always linked 
with or depends upon some association. ‘'T'he second is con- 
densation. Incompatible material is compressed together in 
the dream into one intense presentation. The third 1s drama- 
tisation. This is the expression of the dream material in 
the form of mental pictures of acted reality. The fourth is 
elaboration, the elaboration of a rational and intelligible 
exterior in the dream structure. Psychoanalysis, the 
method of dream interpretation, consists in discovering the 
latent content, the real wish, beneath the dream thoughts 
which make it objective and represent it as a scene which 
we believe we experience. The pronounced characters of 
the dream are its representation as a present situation and 
the transformation of thought into visual pictures and speech. 
These are what constitute the regressive character of the 
dream as compared with normal waking experience. The 
direction of the activity is from thought to sense perception, 
and not as in waking life from sense perception to thought. 

I will now put forward some general considerations which 
concern the philosophical rather than the psychological 
interest of this theory. The idea that our healthy normal 
waking experience depends on the active exercise of a 
censorship seems to me to throw valuable light on the facts 
of conscious experience. Our character not only as social 
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and moral beings in relation to one another, but as natural 
living creatures with a clearly defined zone of activity, 
consists in the selection exercised by our nature over the 
multitudinous psychical elements which seek expression in 
us. This nature is a psychical activity which marks out 
the direction of our life, forms our social relations and 
organises our animality into rational conduct. In Freud’s 
analysis of dreams the original source of the dream, the 
wish that has made good its escape from the unconscious is 
almost always discovered to be sexual, and this has been 
much criticised. Sexuality is but a small part of our whole 
nature, in healthy waking life it does not stand out as an 
interest or relation of prime importance, why should it 
preponderate to so disproportionate an extent in the dream 
life? Why again, if it does, should it be necessary to 
disguise it so completely in the dream that only careful 
psychoanalysis reveals it? But is not this just what we 
should expect if Freud’s theory of the censorship is true ? 
Our sexual nature and the desires and strivings and tendencies 
that have their origin in it are, it is true, only a part, and 
not perhaps the most considerable part of our nature, but it 
is the exercise of the censorship over this part of our nature 
that has produced the type of our social organisation. The 
libido, the longing or lusting that is repressed by the censor- 
ship into unconsciousness is largely composed of sexual 
desire just because in the evolution of human nature, for 
some vital reason no doubt, the instinct to repress this instinct 
has been evolved. Repression of sex instinct is the type of 
our social character, a type which does not seem to belong 
to any other animal species, so far as we know, and it might 
have been otherwise with us. If for example the instinct 
common in some of the carnivora to eat only in solitude had 
been developed in us, the censorship would have formed in us 
a social convention which would have regarded the taking of 
food as disgusting, and the sociality of meals would have 
been non-existent. We should have had to recognise the 
need of food, but it would have been good manners to have 
pretended that we had no desire for it. We have a striking 
instance of what seems to be the exactly opposite instinct 
to our own in the animal man has chosen as his companion 
and taught to share his life. The dog is naturally unsocial 
at meals. It has a disinclination to be overlooked at its 
feeding whether by man or by its fellows, whereas natural 
functions that are disgusting to us are to it ‘the bond of 
sociality. Again consider the experience we call falling in 
love, it arises from natural physiological processes and has 
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its ground in the performance of organic functions, yet it 
is a well-known psychological fact that the feeling of being 
in love cannot tolerate the thought of the sexual act and 
is offended by the expression of anything sensual in the love 
relation either in word or thought. [Freud’s theory of the 
censorship throws great light on these facts of our nature 
and shows that though the repression of our sexual instincts 
is a convention, it is not, as is So often supposed, a purely 
artificial convention, but one that has arisen in the evolution 
of our psychical nature. 

But I find a difficulty in the description of the dream 
material as wishes, and of the dream itself as wish fulfilment. 
A wish is not a vague desire, it is not a conation, it is not a 
tendency, it is all these but it is something more, it is a de- 
finitely formed desire with a particular embodiment. So Freud 
understands it, and in his analysis he finds the motive power of 
a dream in an embodied wish, a hatred of or love of some par- 
ticular individual, or a longing for some particular gratification, 
that may have occurred years before, even in infancy, indeed 
perhaps before infancy. The libido has not merely a general 
nature of conation but is formed of wishes as particular as 
the definite aims and purposes of our waking life. It is not 
a merely verbal question, it is a question of fact and it is to 
fact that Freud makes appeal. Perhaps it will be said that as 
the facts are elicited by psychoanalysis only those who actu- 
ally undertake this work are qualified to judge of the proof of 
the theory. But 1 demur. 1 think there is an a priori objec- 
tion to the possibility of proving the theory by such facts alone 
as this method can elicit, quite apart from the amount of 
evidence that would be required to carry conviction. Let 
me explain by an example of the kind of interpretation that 
is offered of a dream. A patient, let us suppose, sees in his 
dream a person above the ordinary stature who is addressed 
by the strange and unfamiliar name Yram. The analyist 
finds out that this person in early childhood had a nurse 
called Mary. I am not taking an actual case, only en- 
deavouring to get a simple example of the type of interpreta- 
tion, no caricature is intended. If the analyst is satisfied 
that the fact of childhood is the ground of the dream he sees 
in the tallness of the dream person the circumstance that 
the child was little and in the name an obvious expedient to 
disguise identity. Now what sort of evidence would be re- 
quired to bring conviction that the dream is a repressed 
wish of childhood now, after years of unconscious existence, 
gaining fulfilment? No accumulation of facts of what hap- 
pened in infancy would bring conviction to any one who had 
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not already formed the theory, because it seems at once 
evident that we could find in childhood as many such facts 
as we chose to look for. What however seems to me in the 
highest degree incredible and fantastic is to suppose that the 
unconscious consists of wishes, which are not only particular, 
in the sense that they have existed in actual experience, but 
are individual and have preserved in the unconscious their 
original setting. I understand the censor repressing a 
conation and so preventing it taking form and embodying 
itself in a definite wish, but I recognise nothing in my ex- 
perience that leads me to suppose that my consciously formed 
but unfulfilled wishes are forced back and repressed in un- 
consciousness. 

A still greater difficulty meets me in Freud’s idea of wish 
fulfilment. There seems to me to be a confusion between 
what I should distinguish as wish indulgence and wish fulfil- 
ment. When a wish is fulfilled there is an end of it so far 
as it is a wish, equally there is an end of it if circumstances 
render its fulfilment impossible. In what sense then is the 
emergence of a long-suppressed wish in a dream, supposing 
that this is what takes place, a fulfilment of the wish? 
Does its activity there and then end? Is the wish now 
satisfied? If the wish was my longing for the nurse of my 
infancy, can it be said to be possible of fulfilment when I am 
no longer an infant and have no nurse ? 

I suggest that as a doctrine of psychical activity, Freud’s 
theory is profoundly suggestive, but it requires complete re- 
statement. The distinction between the unconscious and 
the foreconscious cannot, it seems to me, be a difference be- 
tween memories that can be recalled and memories that 
cannot, it does not he in a selection of memories. The 
whole of experience, in so far as by experience we mean 
whatever has been the object of attentive consciousness 
or distinct awareness, is preserved in memory. I hold 
that all of this forms what Freud calls the foreconscious, 
what others call the subconscious, no part of it is prevented 
coming to consciousness as memory by the censor. But this 
attentive consciousness is itself determined by a selection 
from a larger psychical reality and it is this selection that is 
worked by the censor. It consists in resistance to conations 
that are striving to express themselves in wishes. 

The theory interpreted literally would make the uncon- 
scious consist of what had originally been conscious experi- 
ence, of what had shaped itself into distinctly conceived ideas 
and images and purposes, in fact of exactly the same material 
as that which composes the foreconscious, and the work of 
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the censor a repression and resistance which, so long as it re- 
mained active, would render the suppressed memories in- 
capable of recall. According to the theory I am unconscious 
of memories suppressed by the censor, not in the sense 
that they are not in the focus of attention, this is the 
unconsciousness of the foreconscious, but in the absolute 
sense that they are placed beyond my power of recall. If 
this were so it seems to me that loss of memory and symp- 
toms known as maladies of memory would be normal and 
not abnormal conditions. Speaking as an ordinary individual 
and appealing to common experience I challenge the fact 
that it is possible, or that there is within us any psychical 
control that will enable us, to suppress the memory of an 
experience that has actually formed part of our consciousness. 
We have undoubtedly the power of diverting our attention, 
and in doing so of avoiding the eruption into present con- 
sciousness of distressing or unpleasant memories. Un- 
doubtedly also we can develop habits designed to exclude 
troublesome conation, but that we have an absolute power 
of forgetting seems to me entirely at variance with fact. 
Stating this objection in the terms of the theory I should say 
that in my view the censorship is a reality, that it lies below 
conscious experience, that it divides the foreconscious from 
the unconscious, but that it is not exercised over anything 
that has once formed part of the foreconscious itself. 
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II—HAS GREEN ANSWERED LOCKE? 
By Howarp V. Knox. 


I wIsH in this paper to bring forward certain considerations 
supplementary to those set forth in my article on ‘ Green’s 
Refutation of Empiricism’ in Minp, January, 1900 (N.S., 33). 
But first I must briefly explain why I still regard the subject 
as important. ‘The subject has more than historical import- 
ance, because Green, half-unconsciously, has brought to light, 
better than any other rationalist, the nature of the funda- 
mental divergence between Empiricism and Rationalism. 
And though his criticism of Kmpiricism is no longer openly 
and confidently appealed to as furnishing a conclusive and 
final refutation thereof, rationalists have not so far been able 
to produce anything more convincing in the way of an 
answer to Hume or even an answer to Locke. 


I. 


What Rationalism stands for is the conception of Know- 
ledge as an ideally complete system—ie, as completely 
systematic and absolutely all-inclusive. Absolute or Ob- 
jective Idealism, as a special form of rationalism, simply 
consists in pointing out that the realisation of this ideal is, 
or would be, indistinguishable from Reality itself. This 
result it calls the ‘identification ’ of Knowledge and Reality. 

But, as Green was the first openly to acknowledge, this 
Knowledge that is ‘identical’ with Reality is not and never 
can be simply identical with human knowledge. On the 
other hand, the identification between Knowledge simpliciter 
and Reality is, in Objective Idealism, so complete, that any- 
thing which is not identical with Reality ceases to deserve 
the name of Knowledge. Thus, from the point of view‘of 
absolute knowledge, human knowledge simply is not know- 
ledge at all; while from the point of view of human know- 
ledge, absolute knowledge simply is not knowable at all. The 
result of claiming that really to know is to know and be 
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everything, is that we are forced to admit that we human 
beings really know nothing. That is how Rationalism pro- 
poses to vanquish Scepticism. But is it not rather to 
swallow Scepticism whole, and to identify oneself with it ? 
But for the difference in name between Absolute Idealism 
which says it is going to reveal absolute truth, and Absolute 
Scepticism which says there is no truth at all to be revealed, 
no one would have suspected that the two doctrines were 
different. 

It is not, however, so much the essentially sceptical nature 
of Rationalism that I here wish to insist on, as the idealists’ 
admission that their ‘ Knowledge’ in its essential nature is 
very literally not ours. The ideals of Idealism, therefore, 
whatever aesthetic gratifications they may yield to certain 
minds, are not very helpful to one who is in earnest with 
the problems of human knowledge. 

What now does Empiricism stand for? It stands precisely 
for a consideration of the relation between Reality and human 
knowledge. That is to say, the problem it starts with is the 
problem which Idealism first ignores and finally despairs 
of. Its immediate concern being with the knowledge we 
seem to ourselves to have, and not with a hypothetical 
knowledge posited as ideally complete, its quest is from 
the first a quest for the means of detecting error and of 
improving what knowledge we have. As a simple matter 
of history, this has always been the leading motif of Kmpin- 
cism, which therefore from the outset is of an essentially 
practical nature. In insisting that we learn by experience, 
Empiricism, unlike Idealism, leaves room for the correction 
of our theories by means of further experience. Thus the 
empiricist dislike of dogmatism is, in its positive aspect, 
the belief in the progressiveness of human knowledge. No- 
where are these human motives of Empiricism more obvious 
than in Locke; and that is one reason why I have chosen 
the present title for this paper. 

Now Locke the protagonist of real religious toleration and 
of intellectual freedom in general, Locke the sworn foe of 
meaningless phrases and unreasoned assumptions,’ never ap- 
pears in Green’s pages at all. The only Locke that is there 
allowed to show his face for the sake of getting a slap in it, 
is a pure intellectualist with a particular, and no doubt 
very faulty, theory of the nature, development and limita- 

ns of the human understanding. In other words, Green 


1Cf. Campbell Fraser's Locke (in ‘Phil. Classics for English 
Readers”), chaps. ii., iii. 
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ignores Locke’s humanism and practical aims, and confines 
himself to criticising his efforts towards providing a rational 
basis for the refusal to dogmatise and to persecute. 

But even on this narrow ground Green’s attack on Locke 
is one long ignoratio elenchi. Whereas Locke was trying to 
understand the nature of the human understanding and the 
way it grew up, it never seems to have occurred to Green 
that the human understanding was a subject worthy of human 
study and was in fact the title of Locke’s study. Instead of 
starting with Locke’s problems, he starts by maintaining 
that consciousness is inherently timeless, and then discovers 
that therefore it cannot conceivably be subject to change or 
improvement. Now this at once rules out the human con- 
sciousness with its progressive changes; and in the end 
Green himself seems to perceive this. For he not only 
admits, but even prides himself on the fact that the con- 
sciousness which he has been investigating is absolutely 
different from the human consciousness of Locke’s inquiry. 
Consciousness sub specie eternitatis and consciousness sub 
specie temporis cannot, he expressly contends, ‘‘be com- 
prehended in a single conception.”! But does not the fact 
that Green thus avowedly leaves it an open question how the 
Eternal Consciousness is related and relevant to the human, 
avow the irrelevance of his own conclusion to the position 
he professes to have refuted ? 


IL. 


Strictly speaking then, our question, ‘‘Has Green 
answered Locke ?”’ is emphatically answered in the negative 
by Green himself. Now, when a man hurls his own lucu- 
brations into the waste-paper basket in this way, it does at 
first sight seem hardly worth while to pick them out and 
subject them to minute criticism. Nevertheless in the pre- 
sent state of philosophy this is precisely what we are com- 
pelled todo. For the Cimmerian darkness, in which Green’s 
philosophy ends, still does duty in idealistic writings for 
philosophic enlightenment. Modern Idealism still professes 
to refute modern Empiricism by maintaining that the objects 
of their several inquiries are absolutely distinct. The 
‘system’ of Idealism can never rid itself of this confusion, 
for the confusion is the system. 

_ And just because the confusion comes so clearly to light 
in Green, Green is really less confused that his successors. 





1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 73. 
23 
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’ If he himself has nothing definite to say, he has at least the 
merit of enabling us to lay our finger definitely on the source 
of the confusion. The fundamental divergence in technical 
doctrine between Empiricism and Idealism takes place, as 
Green’s example unmistakably shows, on the question of the 
relation of thought to time. Empiricism, which is frankly con- 
cerned with human thought and human problems, quite 
simply takes thought as essentially progressive and therefore 
as being in time. Idealism on the other hand takes thought 
as essentially ‘timeless’; and only when pressed admits 
that this applies exclusively to that impersonal mind—if 
mind it can be called—to which it gives the name of the 
Absolute. 

Now, as a condition of maintaining their intellectual exis- 
tence, and of persuading people that philosophy is a fit sub- 
ject for human study and for economic encouragement, 


idealists obviously must resist the only natural conclusion. 


from their fundamental premises—namely, that the concep- 
tion of the Absolute is entirely otiose for the purposes of human 
knowledge. Here, then, is where the mind of the idealist gets 
its chance of displaying its superior subtlety. 

The idealist’s public profession of faith is: Reality is 
rational: it is such that it does not contradict itself. But 
the secret formula for the compounding of idealistic doctrine 
is this: The absolute difference of A from B in no wise 
derogates from the essential identity of B with A. The 
absolute difference is simply the form in which the essential 
identity manifests itself to ws under the peculiar limitations 
of the human intelligence. The immediate application of 
this convenient formula for the higher synthesis of all con- 
tradictories is as follows. 

It isonly from tie human point of view that the two alter- 
natives of timelessness and progressiveness really are 
exclusive, and really appertain to two different kinds of 
consciousness. Once we have made the distinction between 
the absolute and the human ‘ points of view,’ we must allow 
that distinctions which hold good for us need not hold good 
for the Absolute. And this very distinction between ourselves 
and the Absolute is a case in point. It possesses ‘relative 
truth,’ but not Absolute Truth. For the time-process itself 
is just what constitutes the timeless content of the Absolute 
Experience. What we feel as effort and incompleteness on 
this stage of time, the Absolute effortlessly enjoys as one 
grand harmonious chord from the stalls of Eternity. We 
indeed cannot without &lcohol’s, or harmless anesthetic’s artful 
aid see things at once sub specie temporis and sub specie @ter- 
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nitatis! But what in the normal human mind is self- 
contradiction, in the Absolute is ‘transmuted,’ if not exactly 
into Truth, into something far more resplendent. 

At this stage of the proceedings we begin to get some 
interesting admissions. It is admitted that absolute truth 
is not only too good for us but is also not good enough for 
the Absolute. Intellect, which Idealism professed to satisfy, 
turns out to be the one thing that stands in the way of complete 
intellectual satisfaction. The Absolute can do a great deal, 
but, as idealists admit, even through the mouth of its chosen 
prophets it cannot declare the glory of its final product, nor 
reveal the secret processes of its transcendental metabolism. 
It can do everything but make itself intelligible, for just as 
“to be obvious is to be inartistic,” so to be intelligible is to 
fall below the level of Absolute Reality. When, therefore, 
we have learned to exchange the ambitions of the intellect 
for the thrills of mystic awe, we admittedly have learnt every- 
thing that an intellectualist philosophy really has to teach. 

The Theory of Truth as Absolute Coherence is another 
name given to this philosophic effort, not by some irrespon- 
sible humourist, but by idealists themselves. And really, 
when once we get fairly started with a radical contrast, 
which is at the same time an ultimate identity, between the 
truth or super-truth of the Absolute and what is only true 
‘from the point of view of the human intelligence ’—when 
once we sympathetically catch the spirit of this great Hegelian 
Idea, there 1s no reason why we should stop anywhere or 
stick at anything. Of the making of books on these lines 
there need never be any end; and thus the timeless perfec- 
tion of knowledge is reconciled with the human need for the 
continual production of literature. Our Hegelian education 
is completed by the recognition that our very limitations are 
really a charter of complete intellectual freedom. For now 
we can talk any inspired nonsense we choose, and lay the 
blame for its apparent incoherence on the limitations inherent 
in the ‘standpoint of the human intelligence ’. 


In the foregoing I have tried to bring out quite objectively 
the general nature of the issue between humanistic Empiri- 
cism and rationalistic Idealism. As for the epistemology of 
modern Humanism, it is primarily a revolt against the 
peculiar lengths to which the doctrine of the Relativity of 
Human Knowledge has been carried by Absolutism. In 

‘Cf. Will. James’s Will to Believe, pp. 294-298 (Note on a pamphlet 


entitled, The Anesthetic Revelation and the Gist of Philosophy, by 
B. P. Blood). 
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opposition to the principle of relativity as so understood— 
i.e, aS depriving human knowledge of its character as know- 
ledge precisely because it is human—Humanism holds fast 
to the progressiveness and human relevance of knowledge. And 
first and foremost, as regards technical doctrine, it joins 
issue with Absolutism on the question whether real progress 
in knowledge is possible. 

The thought which is completely out of time is already 
rather out of date ; but it still possesses sufficient vitality to 
obstruct efficient thinking. In what follows, therefore, I 
propose to investigate more minutely the nature and origin 
of the idealistic fallacy in regard to the relation between 
change and consciousness. In my former pags it was 
shown that what Green calls the ‘timelessness ’ or ‘ eternity ' 
of thought—which in any case is a purely onal character, 
appropriate to error equally with truth—is a misinterpreta- 
tion of (a) the indivisibility of the judgment and (b) the con- 
tinuity of consciousness.' But at that time I was unable to 
explain how Green came to regard an absolute difference 
between change and consciousness as a satisfactory logical 
basis for the ‘identification’ of thought and reality. In fact, 
the avowed object of that article was to elicit an authoritative 
explanation of what this ‘identity’ that idealists speak of : 
really means. In this respect the article in question has been, 
Tt must sorrowfully admit, a signal failure. But I think I 
an now throw some feeble light on this difficult question. 
In the course of our inquiry we shall see that while modern 
Empiricism rectifies Locke and Hume in regard to the rela- 
tion between change and consciousness, idealists from Kant 
onwards have separated the true from the false in these 
writers and held fast to the false. 








IIL. 


The gravamen of Green’s criticism of Locke, Hume, and 
the older empiricists generally, is that, in reducing experience 
to a succession of mutually exclusive ‘ states of consciousness, 
they have failed to explain how consciousness of the succession = © 0 
should ever arise. So far he is perfectly right: you cannot 





get the experience of change out of ‘a mere series of related : 
events’. Green, however, unhesitatingly assumes that this 
is exactly equivalent to saying that “there is an absolute F ci 
difference between change and the intelligent consciousness = 7 a 
or knowledge of change, which precludes us from tracing fF a 






*Minp, N.S., 33, pp. 72-74. 
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any development of the one into the other”’.! Whereas all 
we need admit is this: that ‘a mere series of related events’? 
means ‘a transition from A to B in which the transition 
itself is not experienced’. I propose to show, in the first 
place, that the above assumption, which deserves to be 
called par excellence Green’s Fallacy, destroys not merely 
empiricism, but experience as a process ; and not merely the 
historical treatment of thought, but the historical method 
as such. No subtle reasoning is needed to establish this 
result: it stares us in the face. 

For what is the modus operandi of that ‘ spiritual principle’ 
by means of which Green thought at once to explain the 
‘possibility of experience,’ and to silence empiricism for ever ? 
Green’s theory is that a consciousness of a successive 
series is only possible in virtue of a ‘timeless’ principle of 
unity which by its relating activity holds together the 
successive moments, and in so doing neutralises and in fact 
destroys their successive character. In other words, Green’s 
‘spiritual principle,—which is Kant’s synthetic unity of 
apperception in a theological dress—has for its sole function 
to overcome time and to negate change. 

Green is as explicit on this point as it is possible to be. 
“The objects,” he says, ‘‘between which a relation subsists, 
even a relation of succession, are, just so far as related, 
not successive.”’* And indeed, since Green holds that 
thought and its object are ‘identical,’ * while at the same 
time he regards thought as essentially ‘timeless,’® he is 
logically compelled to conclude both that ‘thought’ is 
unprogressive and that whatever object is thought of must 
be timeless too. 

So much seems, by comparison, quite clear and simple. 
Thought cannot really have a history, for history is really 
unthinkable. And the more closely we consider the in- 
volved arguments by which this conclusion is reached, the 


' Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 88. 

*I abstain from pressing the point that in representing “a mere series 
of related events” (see e.g. op. cit., p. 20) as absolutely different from 
“the consciousness of the series as related,” Green, for his part, admits 
that relations do not necessarily owe their existence to conceptual 
synthesis. 

*Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 34. Of course idealists will say that Green 
cannot really have meant what he said. To which the only possible 
answer is, Did he really mean anything? I have tried, in the text, to 
credit him with a sort of meaning; but I admit that this is a difficult 
and risky proceeding, and I may have been over-sanguine. 

* Cf. ¢.9. op. cit. sect. 58. 


° Cf. op. cit. sect. 57. 
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more impossible it seems to get any meaning out of them 
except on the same terms. For Green always begins by 
arguing that between ‘a process of change’ and ‘any con- 
sciousness of change’ there is no ‘element of identity’ or 
‘community’. At the same time, he 1s equally positive that 
to ensure the ‘ possibility of knowledge,’ knowledge and real 
being must be identical. We cannot, he argues, be conscious 
of what is not contained in consciousness itself. If, therefore, 
knowledge of nature is to be possible, and if these two ‘ab- 
solutely different’ things, change and consciousness, are to 
coalesce, one of them, plainly, must part with its intrinsic 
character. It is, as I now perceive, the omission from his 
explicit argument of this obviously necessary link that makes 
the argument so extraordinarily difficult to follow, and that 
has obscured, apparently even from Green himself, the real 
meaning (if we can call it so) of his conclusion. Under cover 
of this omission, however, Green is now able quietly to asswme 
that, of the two incompatibles, change must be the one to 
give up the ghost: in the moment of becoming an object of 
‘knowledge,’ change becomes the exact opposite of what it 
really is in itself. 

Green, then, has neither vindicated the reality of knowledge 
nor explained the reality of change. While pretending to 
explain change as an object of experience, he has really sacri- 
ficed it to the supposed need for a static ‘unity’. And since he 
is apparently unaware of having slain the empirical reality 
of change, he does not even attempt to explain either (1) how 
change as a thing in itself should so successfully elude the 
grasp of thought, or (2) how, if after all it is really an illusion, 
the illusion of it should arise in our minds. Thus change, 
whether as experience, as ‘objective reality,’ or as mere 
idea, remains in the end as unintelligible and as impossible 
for him as for the empiricists he so severely condemns for the 
like shortcomings. And, as has been already suggested, this 
catastrophe is the direct and inevitable result of Green's 
initial assumptions. A ‘timeless’ idea can no more generate 
the change-experience than can a mere series of feelings. 
Nor, if pure thought with its icy breath congeals the stream 
of consciousness, can it be the consciousness of the stream 
as flowing. 


IV. 


Small wonder, then, that modern Idealism, which began 
its career by proclaiming that it alone made change intelli- 
gible, should have dimly felt that there was something wrong 
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with its ‘system’. Small wonder that it has turned its back 
on itself and has tried openly to expel change from its system, 
as being wholly ‘ unintelligible,’ and as being therefore ‘mere 
appearance ’. 

But now the trouble is that you don’t get rid of change by 
calling it ‘appearance,’ or by any other opprobrious name. 
“Plus ca change, plus c’est la: méme chose” is most literally 
true of change itself. Least of all can it change its identity 
by changing its name and address. The more clearly you 
establish the impossibility of ‘understanding’ change, the 
more sharply you emphasise its character as immediate experi- 
ence, together with its entire independence of anything that 
idealists will admit as a ‘rational principle’. The very com- 
pleteness, then, of the failure to ‘explain’ change makes it 
impossible even to explain it away. And how, we may well 
ask, if the bare idea of change so conflicts with the nature of 
thought, is it possible even to think of it as ‘ appearance’? 

We may reject change with our lips; but as an irreducible 
and inexpugnable element of experience it must continue to 
rule our thoughts—unless we frankly admit that what we 
choose to call ‘ pure thought’ has absolutely nothing at all 
to do with experience. Change is, in short, the one thing 
from which there is no possibility of escape ; for escape itself 
is a kind of change. ‘‘ When Me they fly, I am the wings,” 
is obviously truer of motion than it is of the Absolute. To 
call change ‘unreal,’ therefore, is to submit the meaning of 
the word ‘unreal’ to a strain which is really greater than 
it can bear. An ‘unreality’ of this peculiarly self-assertive 
and independent character is the most real thing that we 
can ever meet. All that we shall have done by calling 
change ‘unreal’ is to compel ‘ Unreality’ to pass over into 
its Opposite. Thinking to get rid of change we shall only 
have got rid of meaning. 

Thus the final result of the idealistic criticism of Locke 
acd Hume, so far as it can be said to amount to anything 
at all, has been to free empiricism from errors and irrele- 
vancies, and so to place it on a firmer basis than before. 
While only too evidently unconscious of what it was really 
doing, this idealistic criticism has shown conclusively that 
you cannot intelligibly deny the reality of the change-ex- 
perience, and that you cannot get the change-experience out of 
anything other than itself. In other words, it is the ultimate 
character of experience to be experience of change. And it 
is impossible to derive the idea of change from any other source 
than the original experience. The real mistake of the early 
empiricists lay, not in trying to derive the idea of change 
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from experience, but in supposing that it could be derived 
from experience conceived as consisting of static and self- 
contained ‘states of consciousness ’—from something, that 
is, that could not possibly be the ‘exemplar’ of the idea. 
It was not the empirical principle, but their conception of 
the nature of experience that was here at fault. 

And speaking generally, the spiritual re-birth of the early 
empiricists was not sufficiently complete. Trailing clouds 
of rationalistic glory they came. Their empiricism was not, 
in James’s phrase, sufficiently radical. On the one hand, 
they still hankered after ‘ logical certitude’; on the other, 
they did not claim for immediate experience one half its due. 
They did not recognise unequivocally that applicability to ex- 
perience is the soul of meaning. They acquiesced in the 
hard-and-fast distinction between terms and relations. They 
broke up the continuous and continuously growing stem of 
living experience into discontinuous dots, as loose and 
separate as words in a lexicon. These ‘states of conscious- 
ness’ were so purely momentary as to be practically timeless, 
though not of course eternal. And in each successive ‘ state 
of consciousness ’—-such was Hume's reductio ad absurdum 
of his predecessors—the identity of knowing and being was 
so complete that this purely momentary state was cognisant 
of nothing but itself. 

But, in their eagerness to rehabilitate the ‘logical certi- 
tude’ that Hume had discredited in regard to ‘ matters of 
fact, rationalists failed to see what was really wrong with 
Hume's philosophy. This seething mass of fallacies—which 
there is no reason to think Hume himself believed, though 
it amused him to puzzle his philosophical confreres—was 
swallowed en bloc by the ‘Critical Philosophy’. The only 
important difference between Humism and Idealism is that 
the latter substitutes one kind of timelessness which it mis- 
calls * eternity, for another which frankly disclaims all theo- 
logical associations. Otherwise the ‘ Eternal Consciousness’ 
reproduces the Humian conception of a ‘ state of conscious- 
ness’ in all its typical features. As James says, “ The only 
service that transcendental egoism has done to psychology 
has been by its protests against Hume’s ‘ bundle ’-theory of 
mind. But this service has been ill-performed; for the 
Egoists themselves, let them say what they will, believe in 
the bundle, and in their own system merely tie it up, with 
their special transcendental string, invented for that use 
alone.” ! 


1 Principles of Psychology, i., 369-370. 
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The main object of this paper has been to show that, as 
regards the perception of change, the ‘radical empiricism’ 
of James succeeds, where rationalism fails, in furnishing an 
Answer to Hume which is at once relevant and complete. 
But in conclusion we may briefly touch on the question 
whether change, recognised as immediate experience, must 
still be regarded as ‘ unintelligible ’. 

If we assume, with the idealists, that to ‘understand ’ 
anything is to bring it into harmony with the nature of 
‘thought’ by purging it of the time-element, then indeed 
change itself, as we have to some extent already seen, 1s 
even more ‘self-contradictory’ and ‘unintelligible’ than 
idealists seem to have bargained for. For in that case 
change cannot even be understood without being theoret- 
ically destroyed ; while if it is really destroyed, whether by 
criticism or by comprehension, a real change will then have 
taken place in our ideas, though nowhere else. Thus the 
assertion that change is strictly unthinkable and that reality 
therefore must be timeless, turns out to be indistinguishable 
from the assertion that thought alone is really changeable. 
If, however, we cannot change our minds without self-con- 
tradiction, we may as well continue to believe in the reality 
of change. 

And there is an even more obvious consideration which 
should convince us that the attempt to apply the abstract 
principle of contradiction to the fact of change is literally 
suicidal. So to apply the principle is simply to admit that 
it conflicts with the whole of our experience: which is to 
admit that it is experimentally disproved at every moment 
of our lives. At best the ‘truth’ of the principle can only 
be saved under these circumstances by the further admission 
that it is practically useless, and scientifically unworkable. 
Or we may put the matter still more simply, thus. If in any 
sense change is self-contradictory, in that sense self-contra- 
diction must in real life cease to be a valid ground for the 
rejection of any belief whatsoever; if only because it then 
ceases to have any discriminatory value. Hence, to apply 
the principle to change automatically destroys its claim to be 
unconditionally ‘true’. Even if we still insist that it is 
‘theoretically’ true, we must in practice refuse to be in- 
fluenced by it. And if we are ‘for the law but against its 
enforcement,’ in what sense can it still be described as a 
law of thought? Here, at any rate, is a clear case where a 
‘principle’ in becoming useless becomes simply meaningless. 
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Thus, if change is really such as to conflict with the ‘laws 
of thought,’ it seems to be almost diabolically determined 
not to do the thing by halves. But the result of the conflict 
is very different from what the idealistic backers of ‘ thought’ 
naively imagined it must necessarily be. For change su- 
cessfully defies and tramples on these precious ‘laws,’ and so 
makes their pretence to be laws of being look simply ridicu- 
lous. Let me say once more that what the ‘self-contra- 
dictoriness’ of change directly establishes, is that these ‘laws’ 
are no better than magical incantations, to which Nature, as 
a process of change, pays not the slightest attention; and 
which science accordingly would be foolish to treat other- 
wise than with contempt. 

But it also proves something else. It proves that the 
sweet simplicity of Forma! Logic has blinded idealists to the 
not unimportant difference between a reasoned truth and a 
Reductio ad Absurdum. The suppression of this distinction 
is of course the most notable and the most characteristic 
simplification that Forma! Logic has effected in the theory 
of reasoning. The intrinsic absurdity of a conclusion does 
not affect its ‘formal truth’ or ‘ validity’; and ‘ validity ’ is 
all that Formal Logic takes cognisance of. Indeed, the 
greater the absurdity of the conclusion, the more brightly 
does the purity of the reasoning shine forth, undimmed by 
the irrelevancies of actual fact, or mere ‘materia! truth’. 
Hence, though Formal Logic does not itself enable us to 
discriminate between fact and absurdity, nevertheless the 
Truly Absurd, or Genuine Nonsense, as opposed to the 
inartistic imitation known as mere incoherence or gibberish, 
is just Formal Logic in the luminous and convincing shape 
of concrete example.' 

Now idealists and intellectualists generally have always 
prided themselves on ‘following the argument whithersoever 
it may lead’. This attitude of mind has been dignified by 
the name of ‘the disinterested Love of Truth’. But it quite 
obviously is just the essential standpo int of Formal Logie 
and nothing else. Very naturally, then, idealists have failed 
to observe that the  akeiiialidaaan of change dis- 
honours, not change, but the principle of contradiction; and 
in general have not realised that a principle may be undeniable 
in the abstract, i.e, when not in use, and yet become false or 


‘From the point of view of Formal Logic, the lunatic is probably the 
typical ens rationale. ‘‘ The origin of the abnormal mental processes is 
not to be found in any disturbance of the reasoning powers per se, but in 
the material which is presented to those powers” (The Psychology of 
Insanity, by Bernard Hart, p. 128). 
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even meaningless in a particular application. In other 
words, the final source of the intellectualist fallacy is to be 
found in that ideal of ‘logical coerciveness’ which ignores 
the testing of the premisses in the conclusion. A better example 
than idealistic philosophy itself affords of the errors and 
absurdities latent in those typically indisputable ‘truths’ 
called the ‘laws of thought,’ it would be hard to find. But 
it is a deep discredit to philosophy at large that the ‘laws of 
thought,’ which Formal Logic so long ago ‘ discovered’ and 
let loose on mankind, should only quite recently have been 
found out.! 

So much for the rationalistic ideals of ‘knowledge’ and 
‘intelligibility’. But if, weary of the essential irrationality 
of rationalism, we turn to the view that the proper function 
of intelligence is so to conceive fact as to enable us to con- 
trol it, we shall have no difficulty in recognising that change, 
simply as such, is already understood in the act of being ex- 
perienced. If thought and reality are anywhere interpene- 
trative, it is surely here. But, historically speaking, 
philosophy has ever sought to paint this lily white. We 
philosophers have foolishly tried to ‘put into words’ what 
every one knows at first hand, and what no one therefore 
except of course a philosopher—requires to be told. It really 
ought to have occurred to us sooner that language was 
originally invented, not for the purpose of elaborating the 
obvious, but for that of imparting real information; and 
that therefore the empirical elements of description are none 
the worse for being ‘ineffable’. In fact they only are in- 
effable, if ‘ineffable’ means ‘elementary’; not so, if it means 
‘incommunicable’. We have no words wherewith to dissect 
change, but we have a word for the thing itself, namely the 
word ‘change ’; as well as words for specific modes of change, 
such as e.g. growing, learning, forgetting. And the reason 
why we have no words wherewith to dissect change, is that 
the thing itself, as Bergson also has pointed out, is absolutely 
indecomposable. But philosophers, for the most part, when, 
on asking for words and yet more words, they are referred 
to their own experience, feel as if they had asked for bread 
and been given a stone. When told to use their eyes and 
ears they shake their heads and mutter “ Mysticism!” 





‘Mr. Alfred Sidgwick was the first to point out that “the ‘laws of 
thought,’ though ideally true, are false in every case as applied to actual 
things” (Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs, p. 56). And he shows 
(ibid., p. 71 f.) that the truth of this remark follows directly from 
the fact that ‘‘ Nature is continuous throughout”. Cf. the same writer's 
The Use of Words in Reasoning, p. 159 f., and Dr. F. C. S. Schiller’s 
Formal Logic, chap. x. 
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The most persistent fallacy in philosophy, historically 
considered, is one which, very significantly, has remained up 
to the present indesignate. It is the Fallacy of Logomorphism. 
Rationalistic philosophers, more particularly, have ever 
treated words as ends in themselves, and practically as 
things-in-themselves. They have made, not thought, but 
words the pattern of Reality. But if we once can grasp that 
the real, as opposed to the merely grammatical, meaning of 
words lies in their application, then at last language may 
cease to be as efficacious in concealing the reality from our- 
selves as it is in concealing our thoughts from others. 








III—MR. BRADLEY ON TRUTH AND REALITY.' 
By C. D. Broap. 


WITHIN the narrow limits of a review it is hardly possible 
to do justice to the work of so important a thinker as Mr. 
Bradley, and the Editor of Minp has kindly suggested that 
my notice of Essays on Truth and Reality should take the form 
of an article. 

The present volume consists mainly of reprinted papers, 
but there is some hitherto unpublished matter in it, and 
the whole—apart from its intrinsic importance—should 
be of great help to the reader of Appearance and Reality, 
many points in which it explains and amplifies. It 
seems rather a pity that Mr. Bradley should have devoted 
so much space to the discussion of Pragmatism, though 
one can hardly wonder, seeing that its chief stock-in-trade 
—in England, at any rate—consisted of attacks on himself. 
But fashions, in philosophy as elsewhere, quickly change ; 
the latest mode is now imported from Paris and not from 
America; and Mr. Bradley’s criticisms, though acute and 
deadly, do but tear up the cast-off garments of yesteryear. 
There are however many points where this book comes in 
contact with other really important contemporary philo- 
sophic views, e.g., in the criticisms of Mr. Russell’s theory 
of judgment and of some notions used by him in his Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics, in the question, ‘‘ What is the Real 
Julius Cesar?” and in the discussions on Prof. James’s 
Radical Empiricism. 

I do not propose to criticise the book chapter by chapter, 
but to try and make my discussion a continuous whole, as 
the work itself in the main is. In the Introduction we are 
told that everything is in the end subordinate to the Good 
in the sense of ‘‘what contents’. Truth, in particular, is 
what satisfies the intellect, and what is contradictory is false 
because it fails to satisfy the intellect. It seems to me that 
here there is some danger of the error into which Mr. Bradley 


1 Essays on Truth and Reality. F. H. Bradley. Pp. xvi., 480. 
Clarendon Press. 
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finds the Pragmatist to fall about humanity. Whose intel- 
lect precisely is to be satisfied? No doubt he means that 
only truth can in the long run satisfy the intellect ; in the 
meanwhile surely some minds rest satisfied with what is 
false. It hardly seems to me that we can say that contra- 
dictions are false because they fail to satisfy the intellect, the 
only way to support this would be to make the satisfaction 
of the intellect a part of the definition of truth. This is not 
what we actually do mean by it, though we must certainly 
assume to avoid scepticism that nothing but truth will per- 
manently satisfy it. But this seems clearly a synthetic pro- 
position. 

Anything that really satisfies any one is pro tanto good in 
itself. And, if a man really is satisfied with anything, there 
is nothing which from the outside has any claim against this 
thing. The two statements (a) that all that really satisfies 
any one is pro tanto good, and (b) that nothing outside has 
any claim against any genuine satisfaction, seem to me to 
need a good deal of amplification. Suppose a man gets 
genuine satisfaction from pulling the wings off flies. For 
the satisfaction to be genuinely unmixed he must of course 
have no moral scruples; and I can see that, if this be so, our 
adverse judgment on his satisfaction, if we make it, will and 
should leave him unmoved. In this sense his satisfaction is 
invulnerable from without if it be complete within. But, on 
the other hand, it seems to me that my adverse judgment 
which he justifiably refuses to accept is none the less true: 
and, if so, how can we admit that his satisfaction is pro tanto 
good? I suppose that Mr. Bradley’s contention would be 
that it is at any rate better that a bad man should be satis- 
fied with a bad satisfaction than that he should be unsatisfied 
in this bad desire: that in fact, putting the feelings of the 
flies and of other people out of consideration, the state of the 
man who wants to and does pull the wings off flies is better 
than that of the same man prevented from doing so. I 
admit that it is difficult to decide on such a point, but at 
least the conclusion does not seem obvious. 

However this may be, Mr. Bradley justly says that no side 
of our life is either wholly good or the whole good: so you 
can never set up one side of life as an end and make all the 
others means to it. The importance of this conclusion to us 
is in its application to the relation between philosophy and 
ethics and religion. I do not think I agree with all that 
Mr. Bradley says in this connexion, though the difference 
may be mainly one of emphasis. His position is that ethics 
and religion can only dictate how much time we shall give 
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to philosophy, and not how we shall philosophise. They 
can only speak indirectly by saying to the intellect: ‘ Are 
you really satisfied whilst we are not?” So far I agree. 
But I hardly think that Mr. Bradley emphasises enough the 
other side of the picture. He says that ethics and religion 
need not give up their positions if philosophy conflicts with 
them, and he constantly insists on the folly of dropping 
ethical and religious convictions from a craven fear of incon- 
sistency. He is thus enabled to make a delightful ad hominem 
retort to William James (p. 132), but I think a rather one- 
sided impression is produced. In the first place the intellect 
has at least the correlative right to say to ethics and religion : 
“Are you really satisfied while Iam not?’’ This of course 
Mr. Bradley would not deny: but it seems to me that the 
question from intellect to the other sides of our nature is a 
much more serious one than the corresponding question from 
them to it. What fails to satisfy our intellects cannot—we 
must assume—be real, but what fails to satisfy our desires 
and aspirations surely may be. Would religion and ethics 
reilly be satisfied, and would the former retain its consolatory 
aspect, if they once recognised and faced their intellectual 
incoherence ? ! 

A negative answer to this question is quite compatible 
with Mr. Bradley’s warning against making any one side of 
our nature a means to any other. It is quite certainly absurd 
to make all sides of our nature subordinate to mere truth- 
seeking, but this is compatible with the view that what fails 
to satisfy our intellect cannot be ultimately real, whilst what 
fails to satisfy the other sides of our nature very well may be. 

[ hasten to add in fairness that Mr. Bradley does not 
think that there is any ultimate conflict between intellect 
and the other sides of our nature, and that his doctrine that 
no truth is quite true is here relevant. J understand his 
position here to be as follows: Coherence is the test of truth ; 
but then no truth can be quite true, and therefore the mere 
fact of discovering inconsistency in any particular region is 
of no special importance. You can be sure beforehand that 
it will be there, and the only question of importance is the 
degree of it. And apparently one test of degree of coherence 
is the extent to which our nature as a whole is satisfied. 
The beliefs of ethics and religion satisfy a great part of our 
nature very fully, and therefore they must have a high degree 


‘I must not be taken in what follows either to assert or to deny that 
there is a fundamental inconsistency in ethics and religion. For Mr. 
Bradley there is, and must be, and I am merely choosing this as an 
example without pronouncing on the facts. 
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of coherence and of truth, though we know that—like every- 
thing else—they are neither quite consistent nor quite true, 
Their mere incoherence is no special reason for dropping 
them; the degree of satisfaction that they offer is a reason 
for ascribing a high degree of truth to them. 

To consider the validity of this contention we must come 
to closer grips with Mr. Bradley’s theories of truth and co- 
herence. These theories, on the face of them, seem to involve 
three different applications of coherence. In the first place, 
the ultimate standard of truth is always coherence, and, 
judged by this standard, truth as a whole condemns itself. 
Secondly, granted that no judgment is quite true or quite 
false, still there are degrees of truth, and these are correlated 
with (perhaps—I am not sure—identical with) degrees of 
coherence. Finally, it would seem that, whilst coherence or 
the lack of it may be recognised immediately, there is also a 
test for its degree in extent of satisfaction. For instance, I 
can see directly that the judgment that 2 + 2 = 4 has a very 
high degree of coherence, and that Charles I. died in his bed 
has a very low one, without referring to the satisfaction that 
these beliefs give to my nature as a whole; whilst, in spite 
of the fact that I can see in this sense that the beliefs of 
religion are inconsistent, [ am to suppose that they really 
have a very high degree of coherence because they satisly 
so much of my nature so fully. 

We will leave the first point for the present, and pass to 
the other two. Iam not clear as to the relation between the 
amount of incoherence discovered by the intellect and the 
degree of coherence to which a certain degree of general 
satisfaction points. Clearly they can conflict. As far as 
concerns the incoherence that the intellect can discover 
arithmetic would seem to be much more coherent than re- 
ligion; yet I take it that Mr. Bradley would consider religion 
much truer than arithmetic. Yet, on the other hand, I 
understand that the degree of truth ultimately depends only 
on the degree of intellectual coherence, and that general satis- 
faction is only a test in as far as we know somehow that it 
is an indication of a high degree of this kind of coherence, in 
spite of the dissatisfaction that the intellect directly feels. 
But surely the intellect may be expected to know its own 
business best: and it is rash to use this external test as a 
ground for saying that something really must have a high 
degree of coherence of the kind that would satisfy the intel- 
lect, when the intellect itself positively finds great inco- 
herence. The sort of coherence that can plausibly be taken 
as the measure of truth is that of a logically consistent and 
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inclusive system of propositions. Again, our desires and 
aspirations may be for things whose existence is incompatible 
with such a system ; and, if so, they can be called incoherent. 
ut there is nothing logically incoherent in the existence of 
desires and aspirations which are incoherent in this sec- 
ondary sense; and therefore there is no reason, on the co- 
herence theory of truth, to suppose that our desires may not 
be such an incoherent system. Hence, if the intellect posi- 
tively pronounces that they are, no argument that says that, 
if this be so, a very important side of our nature will be un- 
satisfied, gives any reason for ascribing a high degree of 
truth and reality to what would satisfy this side of our 
nature. Of course the ‘inclusiveness’ aspect of the co- 
herence theory involves that we must not omit to take 
account of any side of our nature as a fact, but it is quite 
open to us to recognise (a) the existence of a number of 
desires and aspirations as existent facts, and (+) the further 
fact that they are desires and aspirations for logically incon- 
sistent objects, whilst (c) they are, as facts, coherent in the 
sense of being connected by intelligible laws with each other 
and with the rest of the universe. 

Nothing that I have said here appears to be affected by 
the point made by Mr. Bradley that incoherence may show 
itself, not in explicit contradiction, but by mere felt uneasi- 
ness. No doubt it may; but it is only that felt uneasiness 
which, when made ideal and explicit, appears as logical inco- 
herence that can plausibly be taken as relevant to degree of 
truth, and not that which, when made explicit, appears as 
mere frustrated desire or aspiration, other than the desire 
for truth. 

Let us now return to another very important point which 
is still connected with the present subject. It may be said 
that, since no judgment can be quite true, all must disclose 
theoretical inconsistency somewhere, and therefore we need 
never in particular cases trouble about this, but need only 
concern ourselves with the degree of coherence; and for this 
we need some new test like the satisfaction of our whole 
nature. ‘l'o this [ would make the preliminary replies (a) 
that the intellect itself can in many cases judge not merely 
of the fact but also in a measure of the relative degree of 
coherence; and (b) that, if for us men some other test be 
often needed, still, for the reasons that I have offered, the 
satisfaction of our whole nature does not seem to be a very 
trustworthy one, especially when it conflicts with a positive 
pronouncement of the intellect. But much more funda- 
mental issues are here involved. 

24 
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Coherence may be the sole ultimate criterion both of truth 
and of truths, as I understand Mr. Bradley to hold; but still 
there is a great difference in the condemnation of all truth 
and the assertion that there are degrees of truth; and, pre- 
sumably, there will be a different use of the principle of 
coherence for these two purposes. Judgments can become 
truer by supplementation of matter of the same kind, but no 
amount of supplementation will make any judgment quite 
true. And again there are some judgments so true as to be 
intellectually incapable of further improvement. We shall 
see what these are later. Superficially there are two incon- 
sistencies in Mr. Bradley’s book on this point. (a) He insists 
that there is nothing merely ideal or imaginary, that every 
idea qualifies some sphere of reality. But what sphere, on 
his view, does the notion of complete truth qualify? It is 
not a quality of any judgment, for no judgment is quite true. 
Nor is it a quality of judgments as supplemented by the 
other aspects of reality which they err by ignoring; for truth 
belongs to the world of the ideal, and the supplemented 
judgments have passed beyond truth. Yet I suppose there 
must be an idea of the completely true, or we could hardly 
deny that anything is completely true. () In arguing 
against the notion of absolutely certain judgments of per- 
ception and memory Mr. Bradley says that, by refusing to 
assume that they are true, we do not assume that they are 
all false; for this would lead to scepticism. But of course, 
in a sense, this is exactly what he does assume about all 
judgments; and yet he does not end in scepticism. But I 
quite recognise that these two criticisms, as they stand, are 
external and formal, and that they need an elaboration that 
will perhaps end in their overthrow. For instance, to the 
second I suppose that Mr. Bradley would answer: We should 
certainly be led to scepticism if we assumed that all judg- 
ments were false in your sense, who believe in absolute truth 
and falsehood: but then I do not believe that any judgment 
is false in this sense.” And, in the first, I feel that there is 
at least an ambiguity about qualification to which I shall 
return. But these two objections do at least suggest the 
question whether the same thing precisely is meant by 
truth and falsehood when we say that no judgment is quite 
true or false, and when we say that judgments have degrees 
of truth. There is of course no formal incompatibility be- 
tween the two statements, even if truth and falsehood mean 
the same in both, but at least the question whether perhaps 
they mean something different is worth discussing. _ 

Let us then consider the two questions: Why and in what 
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sense are no judgments quite true or false? and In what 
sense are there degrees of truth and falsehood ? 

Mr. Bradley discusses much more fully why no judgment 
can be quite true than why none can be quite false. As far 
as I can see the reason why no judgment can be quite false 
is because all ideas qualify reality. It is also said that, in all 
judgments, we qualify reality by an idea. But I confess that 
I am far from clear as to what is meant by qualification, and 
whether it is supposed to have the same meaning in all judg- 
ments. ‘Take the two judgments: Queen Anne is dead, and, 
Reality is an harmonious system ; both of which Mr. Bradley 
would admit to have a considerable degree of truth. I can 
see that, in the second, I assert that reality has the quality 
of harmony; and here harmony seems to qualify reality in 
precisely the same sense as, in the first, deadness qualifies 
Queen Anne. But the judgment that is grammatically about 
Queen Anne actually, we are told, asserts the qualification 
of reality by an idea. But what is the idea? Either quali- 
fication is used in a different sense, or the idea which is 
asserted to qualify reality is not that which explicitly appears 
in the judgment; for reality is certainly not dead in the 
sense in which it is harmonious. The same obvious point 
can be raised in connexion with Mr. Bradley’s doctrine of 
the imaginary. An imaginary idea is one that does not 
qualify one sphere but does qualify another ; and, of course, 
all spheres are contained in reality. Hence no imaginary 
idea, at any rate, can qualify reality as a whole in the same 
sense in which that of harmony does; for a quality of only 
a part of a whole cannot in the same sense be a quality of 
the whole. Hence, when we say that, in all judgments, 
reality is qualified by an idea, we cannot possibly mean the 
same thing by qualification in the case of all judgments. 

What meaning then can we give to the statement that all 
ideas qualify reality? There are three obvious meanings 
that can be given to it. (1) Taking ideas as universals, we 
might say that universals are contained as elements in reality. 
This is obvious for any one who accepts such a view of uni- 
versals as Mr. Bradley criticises in Mr. Russell; but, of 
course, Mr. Bradley does not accept this view, and so the 
present meaning cannot be his. (2) Taking ideas again as 
universals, it might mean that all universals have instances, 
which, of course, are elements in reality. I know that Mr. 
Bradley objects to the notion of universals and instances, 
but I can best express to myself by this phraseology a part 
of what he seems to me to mean by the statement that there 
are no mere ideas. We have already rejected an alternative 
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suggestion, which we must just-notice here for the sake of 
completeness—viz., that reality is an instance of all universals. 
(3) But ideas further, in Mr. Bradley’s phraseology, have a 
psychical side. He will not allow us indeed to say that 
ideas are awarenesses of universals; but, in the phraseology 
of universals, a third meaning might be given to the state- 
ment that all ideas qualify reality, viz., that there are no 
universals that do not enter into some psychical state which 
is an awareness of them, though not an instance of them. 
Mr. Bradley may be right in his rejection of the two notions 
of instances of universals and of awareness of them; but, at 
any rate, two different notions which, in my mind, corre- 
spond to these two expressions seem to be involved in his 
phrases about the ‘‘ divorce of existence and content” and 
the ‘* what working loose from the that’’. Generally these 
phrases seem to refer to the distinction between an idea as a 
psychical state and as a predicate ; but, at other times, they 
seem to correspond to the distinction between a predicate 
and a whole given in feeling or perception which, on intel- 
lectual analysis, is found to have that predicate. Two 
different notions seem to be present, and I cannot collect 
from Mr. Bradley a satisfactory account of their distinctions. 

It will repay us to discuss this matter a little more fully ; 
and Mr. Bradley provides us with material in his criticisms 
of Mr. Russell about our knowledge of universals. Mr. 
Bradley’s doctrine appears to be as follows. My idea of a 
triangle in general is a particular existent. (Here I imagine 
there will be no dispute.) But I ignore or exclude the par- 
ticularity as irrelevant: I use the instance whilst ignoring 
that it is an instance; and, whilst aware of the plurality of 
instances, I hold that their differences can be neglected. 
But the basis of my negation of the relevance of the difference 
is not the positive awareness of a universal: it is not an 
object, but is something in the object that repels all else in 
it that conflicts with reference elsewhere, and is felt to 
answer to a recognised employment and name. There is 
much in this that I do not follow. Apparently we have a 
particular state of mind whose object is a particular triangle : 
neither the state of mind nor the object can be used as @ 
predicate, but it seems that a part of the object can repel 
other parts that prevent the whole being used as a predicate. 
But can they? In the ordinary sense of parts, the parts of 
my object when it is a particular triangle are its angles and 
sides; which of these prevents it being used as a predicate, 
and which of them repels these parts and allows it to be used 
as a predicate? I fail to see that a particular triangular 
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object or any part of it ever can be used as a predicate, and, 
a fortiori, that such a use can be helped or hindered by the 
action of any of its parts. 

Unless I have totally misunderstood here, it seems to me 
that parts are being used in the same sense as other people 
use universals. No doubt, if my particular object is red and 
equiangular, it is possible to say that it is its redness and 
equiangularity that prevent it from being predicated of other 
triangles which may be blue and scalene. But, in the first 
place, these are already qualities and not parts of my object, 
and, in the second, even when my object is blue and sealene, 
it cannot be used as a predicate either of itself or of other 
blue and scalene triangles. And I do not see how the refer- 
ence to feeling and language help us here. When I apply or 
withhold the name ‘‘just”’ from an action it is perfectly 
true that I may not be able to point to what is common to 
the cases where I apply it and absent from the cases where 
I withhold it. But this only seems to show that I can have 
a feeling of the presence or absence of a universal, and can, 
by anticipation, give it a name which I apply when I have 
the feeling of presence and withhold when I have that of 
absence. ‘The feeling warns me of the presence or absence 
of what I already recognise, by giving it a general name, to 
be a predicate or universal; and this universal may, so far 
as I can see, by attention and analysis become an object for 
me. It is possible indeed, though I am not at all sure, that, 
even after the universal has been discovered, a necessary 
condition for its becoming an object to us is that some par- 
ticular instance of it shall be present to the mind; but this 
is as far as I can go in Mr. Bradley’s direction here. 

Having now discussed the ambiguity in the phrase ‘ quali- 
fication of reality,’ and suggested and tried to defend some 
possible meanings of the statement that all ideas qualify 
reality, we can return to the question whether any judgment 
can be quite true or quite false. The result of our distinc- 
tions seems to me to be that there is no reason why some 
judgments should not be quite false. If all ideas qualify 
reality, still, we have now seen, the most that this can mean 
for the present purpose is that all ideas qualify some part of 
reality. Hence, if [ assert that an idea qualifies reality as a 
whole, when it really only qualifies some part of it, or if I 
assert that it qualifies some region of reality when really it 
only qualifies another, it will be no objection to the entire 
falsity of my judgments to say that, at any rate, the idea, 
like all others, does in a certain sense qualify reality. 
Whether we shall have to modify this view when we come 
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to consider why no judgment can be quite true remains to 
be seen ; but we can see at once that there is no direct logical 
- connexion between the two doctrines that no judgment is 
quite true and that no judgment is quite false. 

Let us now consider why and in what sense no judgment 
can be quite true. Let us note at the outset that this is 
wholly different from the statement that no judgment can 
be known to be quite true. Mr. Bradley devotes a good deal 
of space to refuting doctrines which imply that some judg- 
ments, e.g. those of memory and perception, can be known 
to be quite true. In the main I think he is here successful, 
and I shall return to some of his arguments later. Of 
course, if such doctrines were true, his own would be false; 
but their refutation, as he is well aware, does not prove his 
own doctrine. This he rests on positive arguments. The 
main contention seems to be as follows: (a) All judgments 
ultimately take the form Reality is so-and-so, which Mr. 
Bradley writes Ra. (b) Consider two different judgments 
Ra and Rd; since these differ a and b will be different pre- 
dicates. Hence (c) if Ra means R=a and Rd means R=s, 
there is a contradiction at once. But, if not, then (d) your 
real assertion must be R(x)a and R(y)b, where x and y are 
conditions. Apart from these conditions the judgments are 
not true. But (e) a judgment that is only true subject to an 
implicit condition is not itself true. Finally (f) it is no use 
for you to answer that you have merely not troubled to 
make the conditions explicit ; for the fact is that you cannot 
in any case make them all explicit. Let us consider this 
argument carefully. 

I have already said that all judgments do not seem to me 
to ascribe predicates to reality, but, at best, to parts of reality, 
a very different thing. And this seems to be involved in 
Mr. Bradley’s own arguments about the imaginary. But 
Mr. Bradley has an argument in support of his own views 
which we must now notice. No limited subject, he says, is 
real. In fact you can put the objection to judgments in a 
way that mainly concerns this point. They are false (1) 
because they take the subject too narrowly and leave out 
conditions ; and (2) because, when the conditions are put in, 
the subject approaches nearer and nearer to reality as a 
whole, and this is not what we originally meant to judge 
about. So the question whether all judgments really take 
the form Ra or whether there can be partial subjects leads 
us to the question of conditions. ; 

I think that there is a good deal of ambiguity in the notion 
of conditions. In one sense you can say that a partial sub- 
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ject like Queen Anne is conditioned just because it is a part 


. of the universe. Without her the universe would be different, 


and she is related in various ways, certainly to many things, 
and, perhaps, to everything in the universe. But when you 
say that a judgment is true subject to a condition, I take it 
that you mean it is false unless something else is true. I 
understand one part of Mr. Bradley’s doctrine to be that, 
because all partial subjects are conditioned in the first sense, 
therefore all judgments about them are subject to conditions 
in the second. Now can I ever (a) make a true judgment, 
and (6) know that it is true, unless I know the conditions 
which must be fulfilled if it is to be true? All categorical 
propositions are, no doubt, also antecedents in some hypo- 
thetical propositions ; but we can hardly maintain that the 
knowledge of their consequents in these hypothetical proposi- 
tions can be relevant to the truth of the antecedents. Again 
the mere fact that all categoricals are also antecedents in 
hypotheticals can be no reason for thinking them false, unless 
we believe that all hypothetical propositions have false 
antecedents, which seems, at best, groundless. Thus the 
fact that all categoricals are antecedents in hypotheticals, 
and the fact that we are not acquainted with all the con- 
sequents, seem to be no reason for thinking that we can 
never happen to make a true judgment. 

Are there any reasons for thinking that we can never know 
that any particular judgment is true? This might be 
asserted on two different grounds. (1) It might be argued 
that we can never have a rationally justifiable certainty in 
any judgment which as a matter of fact implies others, 
unless we are aware of all that it implies. Or (2) it might 
be said that the unknown conditions are liable to change, 
and therefore any judgment that ignores them will, whilst 
retaining the same form, be sometimes true and sometimes 
false, and therefore always uncertain. The first argument 
is plausible—especially on the coherence theory of truth— 
and I am not going to quarrel with it at present. The 
second is by no means clear, because the notion of a chang- 
ing condition is far from satisfactory. 

But, before I enter into this matter, I would suggest that 
there is a whole set of judgments to which this objection, 
whatever form it ultimately takes, can be directly seen not 
to apply. This set includes, among much else, all pure 
mathematics. 2+ 2= 4 is undoubtedly conditioned in the 
sense that it implies other propositions, so that, if these be 
false, it will be false. But it seems to me that we can be 
certain (in the same way perhaps as Mr. Bradley is certain 
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that a term cannot be diverse from itself) that all these con- 
ditions are, in every possible sense of the word changeless. 
Hence our belief in such propositions need suffer no diminu- 
tion from any fear that their unknown conditions may 
change (whatever that may mean). I suppose that Mr, 
Bradley’s answer would be that any such notion must in- 
volve the view that the entities with which these propositions 
deal are related merely by ‘‘and”’ to the rest of reality, and 
that this is impossible. But I do not see that this follows, 
and I do not believe it to be true. I seem to be able to see 
that such things as 2 and 4 cannot change, and yet that 
their relations to changeable collections of two and four 
things are not mere ‘“‘and”’ relations. But I shall return to 
the question of external relations later. 

Another set of propositions which seem at first sight to 
be unaffected by the present objection is singular propositions 
about existents ; like Queen Anne is dead, or I have tooth- 
ache now. If various conditions had not been fulfilled 
Queen Anne would not be dead and I should not have tooth- 
ache now. But it would seem:that no change of conditions 
that can possibly happen in the future could make Queen 
Anne alive again or alter the fact that I have toothache now. 
To this however Mr. Bradley would have no difficulty in 
answering. He would ask: What precisely do you mean 
by “Queen Anne” and “I”’ and “now”? All that they 
“an mean for thought must be universal ; and can you deny 
that conditions might arise under which a person who 
answered exactly to your description of Queen Anne should 
be alive in the future, or a person answering precisely to 
your description of yourself should not have toothache at 
another (and intellectually indistinguishable) now ? 

I shall have something to say about designation later ; in 
the meanwhile, what is meant precisely by truth changing 
with change of conditions? The condition of one judgment 
is, strictly speaking, always other propositions, and of course 
these cannot really change with respect to truth or falsehood. 
What is meant is this. My conditioned judgment may be 
stated in the form S is P, but its real form may be § is P at 
t,. Now the truth of S is P at ¢, is of course compatible 
with the falsity of S is Pat ¢t,. This fact is what is expressed 
by saying that the judyment S is P is sometimes true and 
sometimes false ; it really means that the function S is P at 
t gives true propositions for some constant values of the 
variable ¢ and false ones for others. When S is known to 
be the kind of thing which, as we say, changes in time 
the natural interpretation of the incomplete form S is P 1s 
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‘S is P at ¢ is true for all values of t,’ or S is always P; and 
this is false if @.g. S is P at t, be false. It is now easy to see 
what the change of truth through a change of condition 
means. Sis P at ¢ may imply, for all values of ¢, R is Q at 
t, but R is Q at ¢ may be false for some values of ¢; then S 
is P at ¢ will be false for some values of ¢, or, as we loosely 
say, S is P will sometimes be false. What is the upshot of 
all this? Not, so far as I can see, that no judgment of the 
form S is always P can possibly be true, but, at worst that, 
if S is P at ¢ always implies other propositional functions of 
the form R is Q at t, and these are unknown, there is a 
chance of error in asserting that S is always P, because it 
may be false that R is always Q. Thus this argument does 
not seem to me to be relevant to the possibility of the 
complete truth of any judgment; nor to the possibility of 
practical certainty of the truth of a large class of wniversal 
judgments; nor, finally to the possibility of practical cer- 
tainty of the truth of such judgments as S is sometimes P. 
But, in all this, I have perforce neglected another side of 
Mr. Bradley’s doctrine, because I cannot discuss everything 
atonce. ‘To it I now pass. This is the assertion that, for a 
true judgment the conditions must go into the subject. 
This has two consequences: ultimately we are left with no 
partial subjects; and further, since all the conditions never 
can go into the subject, no judgment is quite true. The 
doctrine has two sides. ‘The conditions must not only go 
into the subject, but they must be there explicitly. Judg- 
ments that claim to be about partial subjects err in both 
respects, but judgments which, in the ordinary sense of 
qualification, qualify reality as a whole only err in the 
second. Thus, as Mr. Bradley says somewhere, such a 
judgment as Reality is an harmonious experience is so 
true as to be intellectually incorrigible. We can see from 
what has gone before why it is that the conditions 
must become explicit. A universal judgment whose truth 
depends on that of others which are not explicitly known 
but are known to be variable in the sense discussed 
above, need not indeed be false, but will always be un- 
certain till we have these conditions explicitly before us. 
|ut this does not explain either (1) why and in what sense 
the conditions must go into the subject, and therefore why 
partial subjects must expand at all; or (2) why, if they do 
expand, they must do so till they become the whole universe. 
Suppose we start by judging that S is P. We may then go 
on to reflect that this is only so if Q is also R. And, it may 
be maintained that, when we have done this, we cannot be 
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sure that S is P independently of an assurance that R is Q. 
But, even if we do maintain this, our partial subject S has 
not altered, but we have two connected judgments each 
about partial subjects, viz., P and R, not a single one with a 
new subject. And the whole notion of conditions essentially 
involves partial subjects. If a partial subject always becomes 
something else the moment we learn that it is conditioned, 
then what precisely is conditioned? ‘The most then that 
seems to be proved is that some judgments about partial 
subjects will not be certain unless we can make other judg- 
ments about other partial subjects; not that our original 
partial subject has expanded whilst still remaining one. 
Suppose this expansion to go on without limit, then we shall 
still not reach a single judgment with reality as subject, but 
a system of connected judgments about all the partial sub- 
jects in reality. And none of the members of this system 
would be false, though it might be that, until you know the 
whole system, you cannot be certain of any part of it. 

But is even this amount of expansion necessary? Why, 
granted that some partial subjects must expand in Mr. 
Bradley’s sense, or granted that you must, for certainty in 
any case, take in judgments about other partial subjects, 
must we assume that the partial subject must expand to the 
whole of reality, or that all partial subjects must be taken in? 
I imagine that this conclusion rests on the two doctrines (a) 
that everything is related to everything else, and (}) that 
there are no merely external relations. I think we may 
admit at once that, if you take relation widely, everything 
is related to everything else, and that there are no mere 
“and” relations. Again, I understand the doctrine of in- 
ternal relations to be that to every relation there is a corre- 
sponding quality in the related terms. Now it will doubtless 
follow from these two propositions that every partial subject 
will have qualities corresponding to relations to every other 
partial subject in the universe. But what of this? (1) Mr. 
Bradley, like every one else, rejects the notion that a term 
can consist wholly of its relations. Hence, presumably, the 
qualities that every term has in virtue of its relations to 
everything else are only a part of its qualities. Even if then 
those qualities of partial subjects which depend on their 
relations can only be asserted of them when all other partial 
subjects are taken into account, still there would seem to be 
a residuum of judgments asserting qualities of partial sub- 
jects, which are not open to this objection. (2) But why 
should this expansion be necessary even for asserting of 
a partial subject those qualities that do depend on its re- 
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lations to other partial subjects? S may have qualities 
corresponding one to each of its relations to every other 
partial subject. Why then, in asserting the presence of a 
quality depending on any given relation, need we take into 
account any other partial subject but the one to which your 
given partial subject has the relation in question ? 

I expect the answer to both these questions will be that I 
am misrepresenting the doctrine of internal relations. For 
instance, one might argue as follows. Consider the other 
qualities, which, you allege, do not depend on relations to 
other terms. You must grant that, in the term, they will 
be related to all the qualities that do depend on relations to 
other terms. Hence, if you are in earnest with the doctrine 
of internal relations, you must admit that each of these 
qualities has itself qualities depending on its relations to each 
quality that itself depends on the relations of your term to 
each other term in the universe. So your judgments even 
about these qualities will need the same infinite expansion 
as those which are about qualities that directly depend on 
relations. I will leave to the reader the easy task of working 
out a reply on the same lines to (2). I would point out 
however that there is a different principle involved in the 
original argument and in the reply to the objection. The 
original argument said that you could not ascribe a quality 
to any subject without taking into account all others, because 
every subject has qualities depending on its relations to all 
others. The reply argues that you cannot ascribe a quality 
to any subject without taking into account all others, because 
every quality has qualities depending on its relations to every 
other term. I confess that I am not convinced by either 
argument, but it seems clear that one might be valid and 
the other not. 

The fact is that I have the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing what precisely is meant by the doctrine of internal 
relations ; and this difficulty prevents me from forming any 
clear notions as to what follows from it. We are told that 
the doctrine of internal relations means that every relation 
makes a difference to its terms. I do not in the least 
understand what this means. It can hardly mean the 
tautological proposition that, if a term stands in a relation, 
something is true of it (viz. the fact that it stands in this 
relation) which would not be true of it if it did not stand in 
this relation. It seems to mean then that, if a term stands 
Ina relation, something is true of it beside the fact that it 
stands in this relation which would not otherwise be true of 
it, And I really see no reason to believe this. Matters are 
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not made clearer to my mind by Mr. Bradley’s controversy 
with Mr. Russell about identity and diversity. Mr. Russell 
says that it is a mere fact that terms are not diverse from 
themselves and that they are identical with themselves. Mr. 
Bradley performs an ideal experiment and finds that the 
diversity of a term from itself is unthinkable. He further 
argues that it is nonsense to talk of mere facts for thought, 
and that Mr. Russell’s view can only mean that he never 
happens to have met a term that was diverse from itself. 
And all this is supposed to show that relations like diversity 
areinternal. In this controversy there is, I think, a measure 
of merely verbal minunderstanding. When we say that 
it is a mere fact that terms are not diverse from themselves 
we mean (a) that we believe it to be true (probably on much 
the same grounds of intellectual experiment as Mr. Bradley's) 
and (b) that we can offer no reason for it. We do not mean 
that our certainty is based on induction. In a sense this 
judgment can be said to be founded on the natures of the 
terms; but this means that it is immediately evident as 
soon as we consider the terms involved in it, and that no 
amount of further favourable instances increases the evidence 
for it, as they would do if it were based on induction. No 
reference to qualities implied in terms by relations will 
help us here. In the first place, I do not suppose that Mr. 
Bradley could tell us what is the quality present in all terms 
which is a reason why they cannot be diverse from them- 
selves ; and, in the second, if he could point to such a quality, 
the incompatibility between this quality and the relation of 
diversity between terms that possess it would still be a mere 
fact in the present sense. Further, if you must have a 
reason why eg. 2 is not diverse from 2, must you not equally 
need a reason why 2 is a number? The latter demand 
seems to me an absurd one, but I do not know whether it 
would seem equally absurd to Mr. Bradley. ' 
This seems to be the most convenient place to consider 
Mr. Bradley’s statement that it is nonsense to talk about 
mere facts for thought, and his objection to designation. 
He argues that brute facts exist, if anywhere, in feeling; 
that it is of the essence of thought to be ideal and to pass 
beyond mere feeling; and therefore to talk of mere facts 
that thought must accept is nonsense. But I think that a 
distinction is wanted here. There are at least two kinds of 
facts, which agree in some respects and differ in others; and 
one kind seems to me to satisfy thought and the other not 
to. Take the two statements: It is a mere fact that grass 
is green and not red, and, It is a mere fact that two con- 
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tradictory propositions cannot both be true. We call these 
both facts because we (a) believe them to be true, and (bd) 
can give no reasons for them. But, describe it as you will, 
there is also a great difference between them. Facts of the 
first kind do in a sense leave the intellect unsatisfied ; we do 
not feel that we understand the connexion between grass 
and green, or that our whole intellectual world would be 
overturned if we some day happened to meet with red grass. 
Facts of the second kind do seem to me to satisfy the 
intellect. When we say here that we cannot offer a reason 
we do not intend to express any kind of intellectual frustration. 
In as far as the intellect has an ideal it would appear to me 
not to be one that demands the abolition of all facts, but 
only of facts of the first kind. If only all facts of the first 
kind could be directly replaced by ones of the second, or 
could be shown to be deducible according to principles which 
are themselves facts of the second kind from premisses which 
are of that kind, I believe that the intellect would be 
satisfied. How far such a demand could be met will receive 
a few words of discussion directly, in connexion with another 
point in Mr. Bradley’s theories. In the meanwhile I must 
try to answer the obvious criticism that any such view brings 
back self-evident truths, and ignores Mr. Bradley’s demolition 
of these in favour of the coherence theory. 

The alleged self-evident judgments which Mr. Bradley 
sets himself to demolish are those founded on perception and 
memory. His arguments here are very plausible. But we 
must remember that such judgments, however certain, deal 
with facts of the first kind par excellence. In the discussions 
on coherence it seems to me that the propositions involved 
in the very notion of a coherent system have been somewhat 
neglected. To take a very simple example: Is the judgment 
that coherence is the ultimate test of truth accepted simply 
because it is coherent with all other judgments? If so, have 
we not a vicious circle? Unless this judgment can be known 
to be true independent of its coherence with other judgments 
how will the fact of its coherence with them prove its truth ? 
For, until we know that it is true, why should we think the 
members of a coherent system more likely to be true than 
those of an incoherent one? Again, is the judgment that a 
certain system is coherent true merely because it is coherent 
with the other members of the system? To answer this in 
the affirmative is to extend the notion of coherence from 
propositions of the same order to those of different orders, 
and even where such extensions are plausible—as this 
certainly does not seem to be—they must be viewed with the 
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utmost suspicion. To put another but closely related side 
of the question: A coherent system seems to be one whose 
members are related in accordance with logical principles. 
These principles are themselves, no doubt, members of the 
system ; but, unless they satisfy the intellect apart from coa- 
siderations of their coherence with the other members of 
the system, the fact that the system as a whole is coherent 
in accord with these principles will not make it satisfy the 
intellect. My conclusion is that the coherence theory can- 
not do without facts of the second kind, and that these 
really do satisfy the intellect apart from their coherence with 
other propositions. 

Before leaving this subject I want to make two small 
points. (1) Mr. Russell argued that coherence will only 
work as a test for truth if you take it as coherence with 
propositions known to be true on other grounds. If you 
take in the imaginary, he said, you could make up equally 
consistent and more inclusive worlds in which what we now 
take to be true would appear as illusions explicable by some 
of the imagined propositions. My argument is that there 
must at any rate be independent knowledge of the fact and 
of the principles of coherence, and therefore an argument 
directed by Mr. Bradley against the independent knowledge 
of the truth of other members of the system would not 
affect me. But is Mr. Bradley’s argument successful even 
as against Mr. Russell? It is that you must take in all that 
you can imagine, and that then your imaginary factors will 
cancel out, and, in the main, leave standing those proposi- 
tions that Mr. Russell wants to accept on independent 
grounds. But how does Mr. Bradley know so much about 
the world of the imaginary as this merely on the coherence 
theory? Surely another possibility is that the propositions 
of memory and perception would cancel out with a selection 
of the imagined propositions, and leave the rest of the imag- 
inary standing. If Mr. Bradley says that this might be, 
but is actually not so, then I am afraid we have come back 
to a mere fact. (2) In a footnote Mr. Bradley replies to 
Prof. Stout that one proposition cannot imply another with- 
out the probability of the former being increased. This 1s 
only true if we accept the notion of a probability to every 
proposition independent of its relation to others (what 1s 
called an @ priori or antecedent probability) ; otherwise 1t 1s 
invalid. But this notion (a) seems scarcely compatible with 
exclusive insistence on coherence, and (b) involves the use 
of a principle of probability (viz., that if p implies q and 
neither p’s nor q’s @ priori probability is O then p’s 1s mn- 
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creased) which, like all other principles of coherence, must 
be accepted on other grounds than that of coherence. 

In connexion with facts I must say a word about the 
relation of feeling to thought. Mr. Bradley says that in 
philosophy it is useless to fall back on words like ‘this,’ 
‘mine, ‘now, etc., and to ask any one to accept them as an 
explanation of anything. It is no use to say that we know 
what we mean by them when we use them, unless we can 
make this meaning explicit; and, of course, we cannot do 
this. Feeling, no doubt, has a certainty of its own, but you 
have no right to expect to carry this over unchanged into 
the world of judgment where you have definitely decided to 
leave feeling for explanation. This is closely connected with 
what I take to be Mr. Bradley’s main ground for holding that 
no judgment can be quite true. We have indeed already 
described certain arguments dealing with partial subjects 
and conditions. These did not seem to me conclusive, and, 
it will be remembered, in the course of the discussion I said 
that conditions imply partial subjects just as much as partial 
subjects imply conditions. But this will leave Mr. Bradley 
unmoved because on his view all arguments about partial 
subjects, conditions, external and internal relations, etc., 
move in the world of the partially unreal. His argu- 
ments are meant to be just as fatal to conditions as to 
partial subjects. Such a line of argument, resting as it does 
on the principle that p)—p.) .—p is formally quite valid, 
and I only reject it because of difficulties that I find in its 
premisses. But, though this is Mr. Bradley’s explicit argu- 
ment, I do not think it is his main or most impressive reason 
for his conclusion. This seems to be contained in the follow- 
ing considerations. In a footnote to page 229 he says that, 
when you assert Ra, R and a must differ; but then R, a, 
and the difference must fall in a wider R and qualify it. 
And the question is how this wider R is constituted, and no 
amount of judgment will tell you, for you will only get an 
infinite regress of R’s. Again we are told that the incon- 
sistency of judgment is that it starts with the unity of feeling 
and tries to make that unity ideal. But the conditions of 
the unity have now gone, and thought tries to fill them in 
ideally in order to avoid mere identity; yet it never can 
reconstruct the unity of feeling. 

I think that Mr. Bradley holds that these considerations 
are identical with those which we have already discussed 
about partial subjects, internal relations, and conditions. 
But I doubt if they are. The latter moved wholly in the 
region of thought, the ones at present under discussion deal 
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with the inadequacy of thought to feeling. And, even on 
the strictest coherence theory, I do not see that this inade- 
quacy need betray itself by an internal inconsistency in 
judgments. However this may be, I think I can see the 
difficulty that Mr. Bradley raises here, though I find it 
excessively hard to put it into satisfactory language. I shall 
try to discuss the difficulty that I feel in my own words, not 
because they are likely to be better than Mr. Bradley’s, but 
because I am not quite sure whether I mean the same thing 
as he does. 

Let me first remove some ambiguities. Knowledge isa 
very ainbiguous term. In one sense the only way to get to 
know anything is to learn things about it. In another sense 
I must already know a thing before I can learn anything 
about it. There is no direct contradiction here. Knowledge 
in the second sense means acquaintance, and seems to corre- 
spond to a part at any rate of what Mr. Bradley means by 
feeling. And mere acquaintance, even if it ever actually 
exists, would not be called knowledge. Again we can say 
that we know a thing better the more we know about it. 
In this sense we might be said to know a thing perfectly if 
we were acquainted with it, and also knew ‘all that there is 
to be known about it’ (if this phrase may be allowed for the 
moment). Further, when we say that we know something 
about x, the form of the expression suggests (rightly or 
wrongly) that we know ‘something ° and that this something 
(let us call it a proposition) has a certain relation—‘ about’ 
—to x, a thing with which we are acquainted. If this sug- 
gestion be right the question at once arises whether know- 
ledge of propositions is the same thing as acquaintance with 
subjects. I think it is evident that it cannot be. We talk 
of understanding a proposition ; now there is nothing corre- 
sponding to this in our acquaintance with subjects. Hence, 
even if we are acquainted with propositions in the same 
sense as with subjects, there would seem to be another re- 
lation to them which is also called knowledge, but which, to 
distinguish it from other uses of the word, may be called 
understanding. Finally all judgments involve universals. 
And it seems clear that here too mere acquaintance is not 
enough, you must understand your universals. This does 
not of course imply analysis and definition ; it is only because 
some universals are understood without definition that others 
are understood by definition. 

Let us apply these distinctions to the question under dis- 
cussion. The reason why no appeal to such words as ‘now,’ 
‘this,’ ‘my,’ etc., satisfies the intellect is not because the 
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notions involved are incommunicable. For, if this were all, 
each one of us at least, since we profess to know what we 
mean when we use these words, could satisfy his own intel- 
lect with these notions. The reason is that though the words 
stand for something what they are used to stand for is not a 
universal. One result of this of course is that we cannot 
communicate what they stand for, but the important result 
is that they stand for what cannot be understood even by 
each man for himself, just because it is a particular and not 
a universal or proposition. (It is of course no answer to 
this that such words also stand for universals, and that, in 
this sense, the notion is intelligible and communicable. For 
they are then ambiguous and are no longer names of particu- 
lars.) And I might put what I take to be Mr. Bradley’s 
difficulty as follows. The intellect wants to understand 
Reality as a whole. But it can only understand such things 
as universals and propositions; and we know that Reality 
does not consist wholly of such things. I may add that the 
intellect would not be satisfied in this sense even if it could 
know reality perfectly in the sense of being acquainted with 
it and knowing all true propositions about it. For this is 
an attempt to fill a qualitative gap quantitatively. Moreover 
the notion of perfect knowledge in this sense is invalid, 
because the totality of all true propositions is a vicious one. 
I hasten to say that this may very well not be what Mr. 
Bradley means. And, at any rate, the reference to reality 
as a whole does not seem to me essential. Let us take a 
perceived object and make as many judgments as we like 
about it; such as, This is red, this is triangular, ete. In a 
sense we are not going outside what we are acquainted with 
in perception, and, in a sense, we are continually getting to 
know it better as we make more and more judgments about 
it. Yet we know that we can never exhaust the ‘this’ by 
such a process. And this does not merely mean that the 
detail is infinite and that we cannot therefore in practice 
exhaust it; what is left is not merely a mass of more of the 
same kind as what is taken. When we analysed we wanted 
(a) to get what we can understand, and (b) to get nothing 
but what is already present in what we were acquainted 
with at the beginning; for it is that which we set out to 
understand. And the difficulty is that what we understand 
(the universals) was not as such present in what we were 
acquainted with; how then can we say that we end by 
understanding that very thing which we began by being 
acquainted with? The predicates discovered by thought are 
hot parts that were present all along in what I am acquainted 
25 
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with; rather it is related in a certain way to them, is an in- 
stance of them. So our attempt to analyse z and understand 
it has only led us to a larger whole of which one element (zx) 
remains unintelligible; and the other elements (the uni- 
versals) are intelligible ; whilst the constitution of this whole, 
as of all others, cannot be fully understood by thought. To 
put the last difficulty more explicibly. Suppose I am aware 
of a whole, and, as we say, analyse it into a, d, and a relation 
hk. I judge the proposition aRb. Then either this does or 
does not contain all the same terms as the original whole. 
If not, how can I be said to understand that whole? But, 
if so, still the terms a and b and the relation R constitute a 
a different unity as forming the proposition aRb, and as 
forming the perceived whole, which is not a proposition. 
What I started to understand was the perceived whole; 
what I end by understanding (in so far as I can do this 
while the subject remains merely given) is the propositional 
whole. 

I do not know whether I have really followed Mr. Bradley 
in all this. The difficulty to me seems to be that we want 
to understand everything as we can only understand uni- 
versals, and that there are other things than universals. 
Our failure to reach this goal should not I think be expressed 
by saying that no judgment is quite true. when partial truth 
is ascribed to all propositions. The word in the one use has 
a totally different meaning from what it has in the other; 
no proposition whose subject is not a universal is at ail true 
in the former sense, and no degree of truth in the latter 
sense brings it any nearer to being true in the former. 

There are many other points in Mr. Bradley’s book with 
which I should have liked to deal had space permitted. 
Especially should I have liked to consider the question of 
finite centres, which, at present, I doubt if I understand. 
It would be impertinent for me to praise a work whose 
author’s name is a sufficient guarantee; but I ought to add 
one word of personal explanation. I have probably often 
misunderstood Mr. Bradley. I have been brought up ina 
different philosophic atmosphere, and I know how easy it 1s 
to take one’s metaphysical prejudices as self-evident principles, 
I have done my best to avoid this; but I can hardly hope 
always to have succeeded. 
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IV._THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 
By Rospert F. Ratrrray. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is only right to say that the essential and significant dis- 
coveries and arguments in this philosophy were published 
some seven years before Butler’s Life and Habit, namely in 
1870, by the famous physiologist and psychologist, Prof. 
Ewald Hering, in his Presidential Address before the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences at Vienna,’ so the theory on 
which this philosophy is based is rightly called the Hering- 
Butler theory. But Hering did not pursue this line, and it 
was quite independently that Butler made the discoveries 
and arguments and followed them out, and then supported 
them from the scientists themselves, and with argument, in 
book after book. He acknowledged Hering to the full, im- 
mediately after having discovered him and thereafter. 

The philosophy of Samuel Butler as such has been and is 
gaining ground in significant fashion. Prof. Freud of Vienna 
has published psychological doctrines strikingly similar to the 
Hering-Butler theories—not to speak of the similarity of the 
views of Prof. Bergson and others:* and the widespread 
attention these have recently aroused may rightly swell the 
interest in our sadly neglected Samuel Butler. Mendelism 
is a witness to such resurrections. So a resumé and ex- 
position of Butler’s philosophy may be welcome. 

Butler is more immediately concerned with the philosophy 
of nature, in a special sense—specifically, with evolution. 
He is a vitalist, thorough-going. A summary of his views 
on evolution, written by himself, is to be found in Essays on 
Life, Art and Science, in the essay entitled ‘‘ The Deadlock in 
Darwinism”. This essay contains his reply to Weismann: 
the article being a reprint from the Universal Review, 1890. 
The chief book by Butler devoted to evolution is Life and 
Habit (1877). This contains the gist of Butler’s whole doc- 





' Das Gediichtniss als allgemeine Funktion der orqanisirten Substanz. 


* Notably Prof. Ward. 
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trine. He published several other books reviving and main- 
taining Buffon, Dr. Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck against 
Charles Darwin. Let no one think that Butler was not 
well read in his subject—time has already told strikingly in 
his favour and against his opponents. For Butler's position 
in the world of science, see the Introduction to Unconscious 
Memory (one of Butler’s books),' 1910 ed. by Prof. Marcus 
Hartog, where the imposing list of ‘ Butlerians’ will be found, 
and that has been added to since 1910. 

In expounding Butler I will stick to Butler's own words 
so far as I can in loyalty to my task and my interpretation. 
It is no easy matter, [ have found, to epitomise Butler from 
his books. One is forced to use his own words largely, for 
one feels that they fit with the cleanness won in the struggle 
for existence by the fittest survivors. Nevertheless, one 
must fit in the various parts in a unity of presentation, 
which was not Butler's task, and improve here and there 
the manner of presentation for our purpose. The difficulties 
of my task are now, perhaps, evident. The following is the 
result of my endeavour :— 


EXPposItTION oF BuTrLER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Anatole France has pointed out that if the Universe were 
the size of a nut, everything being in proportion, no one 
would know the difference. In fact, things have no size 
except in relation to each other. ‘There is no such thing as 
size in the absolute sense. Shakespeare was indeed right 
when he made Hamlet say (and it may have been this that 
suggested the simile to Anatole France): ‘‘ I could be happy 
in a nutshell,” and when he made him say the similar thing, 
‘“Denmark’s a prison”’. The microscope makes the Universe 
larger. The Universe is indeed a fairy world, expanding 
according as you look. 

‘The fallacy of size ’—namely, the belief that size is abso- 
lute—is one of the greatest obstacles to our understanding 
the Universe. Space is infinite in the atom as well as in the 
Universe. It is simply in-finite. 

Now what we have just sought to do with space or size, 
Butler’s philosophy seeks to do with consciousness—to show 
that it extends infinite in area throughout the Universe even 
in the apparently smallest things. If a thing is very, very 
small, we find it hard to believe that it can be very complex, 
forgetting that it is only small relative to ws, and if we should 


| Needless to say, this essay is not an adequate substitute for Butler's 
hooks. 
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get sufficient evidence that it is very complex, we ought to 
believe that it is so, even though we cannot see the intricacy 
of its structure: it may have an intricacy which is not visible 
tous. Now science produces such evidence. Butler produces 
such evidence of a special kind. Asa result of his philosophy, 
he finds God working through human agents, as it were, 
where mechanism is generally thought to rule. He finds an 
inside to the Universe, which is one and continuous with the 
‘inside’ in us. He is thus a pantheist, in a sense. But he 
makes all this probable to our minds by logically connected 
chains of reasoning in touch with facts constantly. It justi- 
fies most startling old philosophy which we would like to 
believe in, but which we have not dared to believe in really, 
before; it justifies religion by this logical and factual argu- 
ment. 

The argument will be a long and close one, but the reward 
is worth following it. 


First of all, Butler draws special attention to the fact that 
we are ‘unconscious’ of vast quantities of actions, psychical 
as well as physical, which we habitually perform. Such 
actions are dependent on series learnt by memory—or ‘learnt 
by heart,’ as we say. ‘T'o repeat an action unconsciously, the 
series must be gone through, memory being dependent on 
‘environment’ to bring out the series. Such series, however, 
are epitomised greé atly. These ‘ unconscious’ series can be- 
come conscious more or less, in the case of disturbance of 
the environment which is requisite to the ‘ unconsciousness ’ 
of the series. 

There is a general law of consciousness as follows: Every 
thing, before we know it, we are unconscious of: then we 
become conscious of it, and as we grow to know it better we 
become more and more conscious of it until a point is reached 
beyond which familiarity makes us less and less consciously atten- 
tive or attentively conscious of it (unless this process is stayed 
for a time by effort of will). ‘‘ Extremes meet” in “ un- 
consciousness”’. When our acquaintance with a thing is so 
familiar that we are ‘unconscious’ of it we know it ‘in our 
sleep and blindfold’. But we remember it, demonstrably. 
We thus remember more than we remember remembering. 
But we remember best, in the sense of consciously remember- 
ing, things that we do not know so well as we know these 
things. 

‘Unconsciousness’ covers high products as well as low. 
[t covers old habits in our experience and also ancient 
‘biological’ habits—the functions of our bodies which are 
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\ ‘instinctive upright position, for example, swallowing, 
breathing, the circulation of the blood, largely. Butler raises 
the question, May all be due to habits at one time or other 
consciously acquired? He asks us to notice the three fol- 
lowing facts :— 

I. That we are most conscious of, and have most contro] 
over, such habits as speech, the upright position, the arts 
and sciences—which are acquisitions peculiar to the human 
race, always acquired after birth, and not common to our- 
selves and any ancestor who had not become entirely human. 

II. That we are less conscious of, and have less control 
over, eating and drinking, swallowing, breathing, seeing and 
hearing—which were acquisitions of our prehuman ancestry, 
and for which we had provided ourselves with all the n« ces- 
sary apparatus before hwman history began, but which are, 
biologically speaking, recent. 

III. That we are most unconscious of, and have least con- 
trol over, our digestion and circulation—powers possessed } 
even by our invertebrate ancestry and, even biologically 
speaking, of extreme antiquity. 

Let it be noted, too, that disturbance or departure, to any 
serious extent, from normal practice tends to induce resump- 
tion of consciousness, even in the case of such old habits as 
breathing, seeing, hearing, digestion, and circulation of the 


db?) 
blood. 
Now it is an axiom as regards actions acquired after birth 
that we never do them automatically save as the result of } 


long practice. 

Breathing is an action acquired after birth. It is acquired 
generally with some little hesitation and difficulty, but in a 
time seldom longer, as we are informed, than ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour. There would seem to be a dispropor- 
tion here between, on the one hand, the extreme intricacy 
of the process and, on the other, the shortness of the time 
taken to acquire the practice, the ease and unconsciousness 
with which its exercise is continued from the moment of 
acquisition. It looks like the repetition of a performance by 
one who has done it very often before, but who requires just 
a little prompting to set him off, on getting which the whole ) 
familiar routine presents itself before him and he repeats 
his task by rote. 

Is it so with a baby? Let us see. 

Butler’s argument is that the baby did learn to breathe— 
but in the bodies of its remote ancestral antecedents, that 
the baby is one and the same person as each and all of its 
ancestors, through whom this continuous personality has 
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gone, in the same sense as the man of eighty is the same 
person as the embryo out of which he grew the man of 
eighty, science tells us, has passed through several bodies 
in his life-time, from cell to cell—and this person has 
been repeating the performance of learning to breathe 
whenever he finds himself at the stage in the evolutionary 
process where ‘ Jearning to breathe’ is called for, but the 
age-long repetition has facilitated the process enormously : 
indeed it is repeated in epitome merely. So the ‘ Law of 
Xecapitulation’’ tells us that every human embryo has gills 
for a time, a tail for a time, and hair on its face for a time— 
going through in epitome the history of its evolution as an 
animal roughly. (Roughly, we say, because sequence may 
be altered and then become regular in its altered form.) 
Habit becomes unconscious. Is it not true that the older 
and more confirmed the habit, the more unquestioning the 
act of volition until, in the case of the oldest habits, the prac- 
tice has so formulated the procedure that on being once 
committed to such and such a line beyond a certain point— 
the polyhedron, to use Prof. James’s simile, heels over to 
another face—or phase—and with ever quicker certainty, 
until it eludes observation altogether? Life goes in curves 
of attention, which correspond to curves of consciousness, of 
memory (consciousness is memory of things present, so to 
speak, memory is consciousness of things past). As the 
phenomena are repeated through memory they are epitomised. 
Hence the more recent bulk the more largely in ‘the outer 
man’. The Law of Recapitulation applies to the whole of con- 
sciousness, of memory, because the amount of attention is 
limited. The curves are cumulative in this way. Apparent 
simplicity or smallness may cover intricacy—it depends on 
the number of graph-waves, so to speak, represented under 
the larger graph-waves ; as in the nervous system, the ability 
of the nervous system goes in proportion to the convolutions. 

The Law of Recapitulation extends beyond the womb, 
says Butler. Reproduction implies beginning at the be- 
ginning and going rapidly through the whole evolutionary 
process up to the point where, Anaximander acutely saw, 
a method of reproduction was evolved which made child 
dependent on parent. This corresponds roughly to the be- 
ginning of the human stage in evolution. We recognise 
birth as the beginning of consciousness roughly, but this is 
arbitrary and is really based on the fact that the born babe 
troubles society in propria persona, but the unborn does not. 
Infancy is as the dozing of one who turns in his bed on 
waking, and takes another short sleep before he rises. ‘Con- 
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sciousness’ begins with the stretch of evolution with which 
the ‘embryo’ is least familiar—in the case of man, roughly 
at the ‘human’ stage. The successive environments set 
going the psychological process which issues in actions. The 
Law of Recapitulation is due to ancestral memories, accord- 
ing to Butler. 

Suppose a musician is playing and stumbles on to playing 
a piece which he cannot identify. Later he is at a stack of 
his music and comes across the score of the piece, and finds 
that he must have learnt it early in his career as a musician 
but had forgotten. This is an analogy for Butler's argu- 
ment—the Law of Kecapitulation being the musical score. 

The fact that we cannot remember behind the time when 
we were two years of age, say, does not make us believe that 
we did not exist before then, or that we could not feel pain 
before then, or express pleasure, or, in short, that we were 
not conscious in some way. What we remember really 
comes out only like the proof of the pudding in the actual 
realisation of it. ‘Which sock do you put on first in the 
morning ? ’—this problem reveals to us the fact that we must 
go through the performance in order to find out what we 
do do: and this is clearly a case of memory, in our sense, 
become subconscious. 

Ancestral memories are almost accepted now—not merely 
through literary men like R. L. Stevenson, but by psycholo- 
gists like President Stanley Hall and Prof. Freud. ‘‘ The 
childhood of the race’’ is recognised as more than a mere 
metaphor. The juvenile delight in games and stories of ad- 
venture, etc., points back to ‘‘ the childhood of the race”. 
The way in which we grow our bodies is, according to Butler, 
due to inherited memories of the very ancient kind. On this 
line, puberty and wisdom teeth, for example, receive explana- 
tion, and what other explanation of these phenomena is to 
be had? The only alternative to Butler’s view is Mechanism 
—as Descartes saw and had the courage to state boldly his 
alternative—and to reply ‘‘ mechanism” to this question Is 
to think of the gramophone and forget the infinitely more 
wonderful gramophone of the mind, which was prior to it. 
Our body and mind are but tools indeed, as Butler was never 
tired of pointing out, but they are more controlled of the 
spirit than tools are—the spirit of life is not a product of 
mechanism, but mechanism is a product of life. 

But are these memories real memories ? Are they connected 


‘ Butler has himself given the best argument for Mechanism, and thus 
satirised it, in Erewhon. 
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with consciousness?! Apparent unconsciousness in any 
creature, no matter how small, is no proof of the absence 
of stored-up, high-water-mark consciousness of the kind dealt 
with above as against the actions such a creature may exhibit 
which are inexplicable on any other ground. Smallness is 
purely relative, and the fact that a thing does not behave 
exactly as we behave is far from proving that it does not 
behave. Moreover the lex continui forbids us to deny con- 
tinuity of consciousixess between any human being and all its 
previous stages in evolution whatsoever. We are conscious, 
and we cannot fix a real, definite time at which we became 
conscious, and it is a logical impossibility to derive con- 
sciousness from that which is absolutely unconscious. The 
threshold of consciousness is purely elusive in time as well 
as in space. And what is true of an hour or two after birth 
is true of an hour after birth, and so to an hour before birth, 
and so on, back and back. 

How is this continuity of personality throughout time 
possible? Darwin's doctrine of pangenesis meets the case 
on the physical side, and Wundt’s law of 1896 we may apply 
to this and say roundly that every physical process has a cor- 
responding psychical process. ‘ Anthropocentricity’ is the 
viee as inuch ot the scientists as of the idealists, only with 
the former it is centrifugal. The fact that a thing does not 
behave exactly as we do does not prove that 1t does not 
behave. It is interesting to inquire why we admit animals 
to varying degrees of consciousness in our thought about 
them. One is almost ashamed to find that we only credit 
them with having the conscious psychological processes which 
we ourselves find very easy to follow, or perhaps rather, 
which we find it absolutely impossible to avoid following, as 
recognising too great a family resemblance between them 
and those which are most easily followed in our own minds 
to be able to sit down in comfort under a denial of the resem- 
blance. Thus, for example, if we see a chicken run away 
from a fox, we do admit that the chicken knows the fox 
would kill it if it caught it. But how about certain other 
animals? Let us take a baby forexample. The fact that it 
does not behave exactly as we do does not prove that it does 
not behave. he fact is that the baby has gone to sleep, or 
all-but gone to sleep, on the already infinite repetitions ot the 
Law of Recapitulation, in its wider sense. 1t grows ‘ in its 
sleep and blindfold’. We are probably never so busy as 
when we are babies before the age of two years, say, learn- 

This is the question at issue between Butler and Semon. See the 
latter’s Die Mneme. 
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ing to do the things we now do constantly. So a hen’s egg 
is the chicken in some sense—probably, again, at its highest 
activity—making flesh, bones, feathers with nothing but a 
little warmth and the white of an egg to make them froin, 
Even a stone, science tells us, so far from being inert, is 
really a limit of motion, its particles darting hither and 
thither with inconceivable rapidity. 

‘The fallacy of size’ as we have pointed out above is one 
of the greatest obstacles to our understanding the Universe. 
If a gigantic man were looking down on the earth, how 
should it appear to him ? With the help of a microscope 
and the intelligent exercise of his reason, he would, let us 
hope, ultimately conceive the truth. But he would at first 
put Covent Garden Market on the field of his microscope 
and write about the unerring ‘‘instinct”’ which led each 
costermonger to recognise his own basket or his own cart. 

The fact that the amount of matter passed on from parents 
to offspring is very small—this fact is no bar to our believing 
that it can transmit memories of high complexities in epit. 
ome. Recent theories of matter have familiarised us with 
the fact that we must escape the fallacy of thinking that 
small things are absolutely small and we must regard matter 
as very complex in structure, capable of very complex 
organisation, although the piece of matter may be very, 
very small indeed.!. Thus the smallness of a baby or an 
embryo, or even of ovum and spermatozoon is no bar to its 
being alive and working. 

On the other hand, the fact that spermatozoon, ovum, 
embryo, baby are small is an explanation, in Butler's view, of 
the fact that we do not ‘remember’ our previous lives in our 
ancestors. In our present life we remember of our experi- 
ence very little indeed—demonstrably. What wonder that 
the details of our daily experience, which alone would give us 
‘memory’ of a previous life, should find no place in the 
small epitome of them in ovum and spermatozoon, especially 
as these two together strike a compromise between the ex- 
periences they do remember, mostly. A memory inherited 


1 Hering’s ‘ vibration theory’ of the action of the nerves makes Butler's 
and his own theory of ‘memories’ extremely plausible on physical 
grounds—see op. cit. and Butler’s translation of it and comments in ~ 
Unconscious Memory. For recent support of this vibration theory, s 
The New Realism, essay by Prof. Holt, the psychologist of orcad, 
p. 822 and footnote, where older and distinguished support of such a 
view is quoted. Prof. Holt seems unaware of Hering’s Address referred 
to, and I beg to disown the main thesis of Prof. Holt’s essay and of the 
New Realism. Hering’s vibration theory may be extended to a theory 
of matter of the highest usefulness, in my opinion. 
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must be deeply impressed in the organism if it endure 
through the busy and difficult task of reproduction—a task 
of extreme difficulty, let us remind ourselves, and probably 
more difficult, in the depths of subconsciousness, than we 
can possibly imagine. What wonder, again, that in general 
the details of our lives in our ancestors ‘should not come up 
into ‘consciousness’ 1n our own lives, crowded as they are 
with their own experiences. At most only stray memories 
of this kind can so arise. 

We demonstrate, says Butler, in our earliest infancy and 
later, that we have had experience of ‘this kind of thing’— 
ie in growing our bodies, etc.,—before. This experience, 
which we must clearly have gained somewhere, was gained 
by us in the persons of our forefathers. We actually have 
been these ancestors. This continuity of action in parents 
and offspring throughout biology includes not only breathing, 
of course, but the circulation of our blood and the multi- 
tudinous other things too numerous to mention. Butler’s 
thesis is that the apparently mechanical, ‘ instinctive’ actions 
of ours were each and all at one time ‘consciously’ acquired 
in the persons of our ancestral predecessors, and have, through 
infinite repetition, become ‘ unconscious’. 

How large a part of life may be ‘ unconsciously conscious’ 
in this sense staggers conception. Science, for example, 
demands that we should imagine—to take an instance quoted 
by Butler from Sir John Herschel—that the colour red 
requires, to be perceived, that our eyes be affected four 
hundred and eighty-two millions of millions of times—yellow 
and violet, much larger numbers. And it is of course the 
difference in frequency of the vibrations which affects us with 
the diversity of colour. Vibrations, then, must in some 
sense be ‘ unconsciously’ cownted by us, on this astounding 
scale, too: but surely they must be counted in some sense 
consciously. And all this must have been acquired in the 
infinitely long ages behind us. ‘‘ What is the discovery 
of the laws of gravitation as compared with the knowledge 
which sleeps in every hen’s egg upon a kitchen shelf?” asks 

3utler modestly. 

Such ideas may sound mad but they are true and have 
very beneficent results, I believe. They end in giving us 
the belief in a living and intelligent universe for belief in a 
dead and fortuitous one. As Butler himself wrote of his 
own doctrine—and no one was better qualified to see the 
irony of it—‘‘ From the point of view of the law courts and 
everyday life it is, of course, nonsense, but . . . common 
decency in the palace of high philosophy where dwells 
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evolution. If we leave evolution alone, we may stick to 
common practice and the law courts: touch evolution and 
we are in another world; not higher, not lower, but ditferent 
as harmony from counterpoint.’’ But still in the most 
absolute counterpoint there is harmony, and in the most 
absolute harmony, counterpoint. 

Hering writes: ‘‘ Theories concerning the development of 
individual consciousness which deny heredity or the power 
of transmission and insist upon an entirely fresh start for 
every human soul as though the infinite number of generations 
that have gone before us might as well have never lived for 
all the effect they have had upon ourselves—such theories 
will contradict the facts of our daily experience at every 
touch and turn”. One of the blights we have inherited is 
the tabula rasa view of the mind, which is deeply ingrained 
in our thought. If the mind is not a tabula rasa, there is 
continued psychological indentity through the generations, or 
words have lost their meaning. 

Continuity of personality between parent and offspring is 
indisputable, and yet it has been amazingly neglected. When 
we inquire into the matter we find that we are baffled in 
trying to delimit individuals in this relation—and how far 
does this relation not extend? A hen is only an egg’s way 
of making other egys,—but grandparent fowls may be 
contemporary with their grandchildren eggs: they have 
become eggs and fowls and remain themselves never the 
less. So elusive a thing is personal identity! We can feel 
our own ancestors in ourselves: we know them and feel 
them, so to speak, whether we know them or not. Hugeniecs 
is doing one good service in drawing attention to the import- 
ance of heredity, one-sidedly neglected in recent democratic 
talk. 

The newly-born babe is really a part of its mother, and 
we can trace it back to ovum and spermatozoon. If we 
should suppose memory to be passed on from the parents in 
the elements constitutive of the impregnate ovum, we should 
nevertheless remember that a memory-series is dependent 
on environmental stimulus for its recall, and so the memory of 
the elements of the impregnate ovum would be recalled by 
their environment to the sequence of changes set agoing by 
such environment, so that the memory of the newly-born 
babe, for example, would revert, not to yesterday when it 
was in the body of its parent, but to the last occasion 6n 
which it was a newly-born babe and to previous such occasions 
—so it takes to breathing, sucking, etc. As its ancestors 
learned to breathe, etc., so does it, but their experience has 
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facilitated the process to such a degree that but little help is 
needed, And so through the Law of Recapitulation in its 
wider sense. 

Now it is this creature, which was such and such ancestors, 
which remembers such and such past experiences uncon- 
scious!ly and repeats them now. It is one and the same 
creature throughout all the ramifications of its ancestry and 
descendents, through continuity of personality,—in the same 
sense, practically, as an old man is the same person as the 
embryo out of which he developed—the ‘latencies’ are 
there in the same sense. A result of this is, when we 
consider biology, that we find it to be biologically true that 
we are all ‘bound together in the great bundle of life ’—by 
such ancestral memories as we have in common, and these, 
it will surely have been seen, constitute the very stuff of 
personality pro tanto. Suppose, to put it shortly, there was a 
primordial cell. From it we are all descended : it ditferentiated 
itself into the manifold life of the world—birds, fishes, and 
animals in general. Irom the primordial cell to the place 
where, as animals, we branched off, we have memories in 
common. But moreover the primordial cell was all we all 
of us had to start with, and things which were identical 
with the same thing were identical with one another. 

jutler at first only extended his generalisations to the 
organic world, but later he found that the ‘ inorganic” 
world could not be separated from the organic. He came 
to see that every atom in the Universe must be regarded, in 
some sense, as living, and able to feel and remember—in 
however humble a way. Thus we should speak rather of 
‘the primordial atom’ and include in our sweep ultimately 
the whole Universe. In this case, every thing and every 
body is the primordial atom of millions of years ago, in the 
sense above defined: this can be denied only on grounds 
which would deny that a thing is the thing it was yesterday. 

The primordial cell has, so to speak, lived itself into suc- 
ceeding generations of animals—generations of very complex 
kinds: species blend and have blended into one another— 
whole genera have become extinct, but the changes have 
always been ‘ evolution,’ i.c. more or less gradual. 

In each generation the primordial cell in its myriad de- 
scendent impregnate ova passes rapidly and ‘ unconsciously’ 
through all the earlier stages of evolution, of which there has 
been infinite experience, but when it comes to the part of the 
course which is not so clear, it becomes ‘ conscious’: still, 
however, where the course is plain, retaining ‘ unconscious- 
ness, as in breathing, digesting, etc. The primordial cell 
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may thus be said to ‘live itself’—not as we live out our 
lives, as we think, living and living and living till we die— 
but living by pulsations, so to speak, which are the genera- 
tions of animals; it lives so far in each animal and then goes 
into a new body there and throws off the old. But this is 
precisely what we do ourselves in the millions of single cells 
which constitute us, we are told. And what we have to do 
is to think of the separation between thing and thing in the 
world as an illusion in the same sense as it is an illusion to 
us that our personal consciousness does not hang together in 
one whole but is made up of millions of discrete conscious- 
nesses. Psychology teaches that individuality is not a simple, 
single thing—its borders shift in a nebulous and indefinable 
manner. We, each of us, are not one personality but many 
personalities. All of us have our moods,—in which we are 
‘multiple personalities’. But, on the other hand, the per- 
sonality which we do recognise as our one personality blends 
so imperceptibly into and 1s so inextricably linked on to ‘ out- 
side’ things (which nevertheless constitute it undoubtedly 
by every infallible test) that when we try to bring ourselves 
to book and determine exactly where an individual begins 
and ends, we are baffled. ‘Individuals’ are influenced by 
‘things’ and ‘forces,’ which influences undoubtedly go to 
constitute them. The Vélkerpsychologie of Wundt shows 
that language and other institutions of fundamental import- 
ance to constitute personality are social products. And 
all this is no doubt due largely to community of memories 
on which Butler insists. Von Hartmann worked out a 
theory of Hellsehen, arresting in it points of contact with 
experience, in which individuals are regarded as subject 
indefinitely to purposive influences from without. On the 
corporeal plane, parasites abound which constitute individ- 
uality, inasmuch as, for example, to drive men to the com- 
mission of grave crimes. Biologically, as we have indicated, 
individuals link on to each other through animal life and 
plant life and inorganic life. It is a question even for the 
scientists whether a true line can be drawn between the plant 
and the inorganic world—through crystallisation, for ex- 
ample. Certainly minerals are transmuted into living sub- 
stance, and scientific opinion! may fairly be said to hold that 
the inorganic must be thought of as in some way or other 
alive. But it is a logical certainty that if the inorganic were 
not essentially akin to the organic, it would be impossible to 
connect them as orthodox science holds they are connected. 


14,9. Professor Schiifer’s Presidential Address to the British Associa- 
tion, 1912 ; Loeb, etc. 
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It is only short-coming in thinking that makes people ob- 
livious to the fact that ‘‘ matter’ itself must be regarded as 
essentially alive. In other words the logical choice is only 
between a dead Universe and a living Universe: a Universe 
which is pretended to be dead-and-alive, in this sense, will be 
spued out of the mouth of true thinking. So our argument 
ends in this, that life extends—through heredity in time past 
and de facto in time present—over the whole Universe, em- 
bracing all ultimately in itsone power. The unconsciousness 
of the world is no proof of its being dead—on the contrary, 
it may, as we have seen, be a proof of its being very much 
alive. Where individuals begin and end is like a current 
in the sea—they join, but precisely where, no man can de- 
termine, 

Prof. Ward, in his recent Gifford lectures, supports the 
view we have put forward, so far as he goes, in almost daring 
and revolutionary fashion. He resolves the world into an 
assemblage of subjective centres of feeling and striving. The 
objective world is simply the appearance of these monads to 
one another, and its fixed laws and stable arrangements have 
in reality been gradually evolved as a result of the behaviour 
of these individuals to one another in the struggle for the 
best modus vivendi. Prof. Ward quotes Mr, C. S. Peirce, the 
American philosopher: ‘‘ Matter is effete mind, inveterate 
habits becoming physical laws’. Prof. Ward repeatedly 
speaks of Nature as “ plastic ’’ in this sense, and adopts 
natura naturans and natura naturata as doctrine expressing his 
philosophy. ‘‘ What is done, natura naturata—the decisions 
made, the habits formed, the customs fixed—constitutes at 
any stage the routine, the general trend of things, within 
which future possibilities lie. What is still to do, natwra 
naturans, implies further spontaneity and growth : new deci- 
sions to be taken, fresh experiments to be made.” ! 

The view we have put forward shows that the whole of 
Nature is ‘designed,’ although designed gradually by indi- 
viduals of various sizes, largely short-sighted: but over all 
a guiding purpose is clearly traceable, which, though ap- 
parently cruel, in large degree, is yet largely beneficent. 
In the objective world, God is life, and our view sees the 
objective God vivifying and indwelling in all His creatures 
—He in them and they in Him. It sees every part and 
particle of the Universe as within the possible control of 
God. If it makes the Universe the body of God, it makes 
God the soul of the Universe. We may fairly ask with 
Euripides, 





' And Prof. Ward has taken up Hering and the ‘ memory ’ doctrine. 
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Who knows if life be not death, and death, life ? 
(Quoted in Gorgias, 492.) 


This is not our whole view of God, of course, it igs only 
the objective one. We must regard the objective world as 
largely illusory, however real, but the subjective doctrine of 
God Butler did not go into at length, though it is clearly 
implied in his writings. We may just give a hint of it 
now. 

Everything has both an inside and an outside. We, 
though composed, to our knowledge, of millions of indi- 
vidual cells—and they, no doubt, have their individual] 
minds and individual worlds—have yet one inside and one 
outside to our life. May we not imagine, with Fechner, 
that we may ourselves be parts of a larger ‘ inside,’ as we 
are parts of a larger ‘ outside,’ of a being—or beings? No 
matter what our theory of matter may be as to what matter 
is, iN every case we must always wait for the ultimate sud- 
stance—*‘ Vibration of what ?’’ we ask: ‘‘ In what does the 
force or energy inhere?’’ So any ‘theory of matter’ can- 
not tell us what ultimate matter is, except that it is vA», 
substance capable of modification so as to be perceptible by 
us. We have no substance. As Butler quoted— 


We are such stutf 
As dreams are made on. 


Nevertheless we are forced by logic to posit substance 
behind. 

Anatole France’s nut is the atom out of which has ap- 
peared the Universe. The substance (in the metaphysical 
sense) behind it is one and it is the same substance as we 
have behind us. It is God. The disorganisation of the 
atom into atoms and the reorganisation of atoms must 
therefore be regarded as in some sense illusory; inasmuch 
as the ‘inside’ unifies atoms apparently discrete. The 
telescope makes the world smaller and the microscope 
makes it larger, as Mr. Chesterton has pointed out, but 
neither can reach the ultimate. It is indeed a fairy world, 
expanding and contracting like a ‘dissolving view’ of a 
magic lantern. The indwelling God, in the sense which 
we have indicated, Butler believed he had proved. As the 
Chinese saying has it, the inside constitutes the vessel. ‘‘ In 
Him we live and move and have our being ’’—such expres- 
sions of religion, the 139th Psalm, for example, are literally 
true, on this view. We who hold this view see God, if you 
will, in whatever we most delight in. We can express our 
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love to Him and have it expressed to us in return, in the 
caress bestowed on horse and dog, and kisses upon the lips 
of those we love. We can say with Mr. Chesterton that a 
chair is a kind of animal that allows us to sit on it, that the 
fire is an elf that serves us. The stillness of life which men 
say is not alive is like Aristotle’s ‘unmoved mover,’ or the 
‘sleeping’ top, or the Sleeping Beauty,' for that matter, or 
like the wheel that 1s going round so fast that it appears to 
be still and no wheel. We now know from science that the 
very stones speak of a limit of movement. All this is our 
life that is hid in God. ‘‘A man varies his movements 
because of failure or fatigue,” says Mr. Chesterton, ‘“ but 
if his life and joy were gigantic, the very speed and ecstasy 
of life would have the stillness of death.” Our life rocks 
between being and non-being, as Heraclitus saw, but it 
always comes to life. Our world is but the world of our 
self-consciousness: it is but a drop in the bucket of our rea! 
life: the rest is silence, for it is hid with Christ in God. The 
Universe is alive! and its soul is God. 


‘ Nursery tales will be found to embody parables of Nature. Their 
origin is mysterious and remotely old and they are often prophetic, 











V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
PROF. PERRY’S REALISM. 


I am very sorry that my discussion of Present Philosophical Ten- 
dencies in No. 86 has not met with Prof. Perry’s approval.! I 
regret this the more that my attitude towards ‘realism’ was not 
intended to be unsympathetic. For I have always valued it asa 
salutary antidote to the ambiguity, deceptiveness and destructive- 
ness of the ‘ Idealism’ with which we are afflicted. I discussed, 
however, points of difference rather than of agreement, because I 
recognised in Prof. Perry a philosopher who had really at heart the 
clearing up and not the evading of issues. I therefore concentrated 
on the three issues as to which there is most confusion in the 
philosophic world, viz., what is the meaning of metaphysical 
realism, and how and where precisely does the common-sense 
realism we all affirm in our actions pass into metaphysics ? what is 
the essential meaning of pragmatism ? and what is the main tendency 
of James’s philosophy ? and only just mentioned others of the many 
interesting discussions contained in Prof. Perry’s book. I hoped 
by so doing to elicit from Prof. Perry further elucidations of 
points that he did not seem to me to have made good, and in this 
hope I am glad to find I have not been mistaken. And it is 
rather with the aim of promoting further explanations from one 
whom I conceive most competent and willing to give them, than in 
order to attack his new ‘realism,’ or to confess to misappre- 
hensions into which I cannot see that I have fallen, that I venture 
to set forth rather more fully some of the difficulties Prof. Perry's 
system presents to my eyes. 


I. 


(1) My initial difficulty is to comprehend why Prof. Perry 
should attach such inordinate importance to the philosophic con- 
troversy between (so-called) ‘realism’ and (so-called) ‘idealism’. 
[It has become for him (as for other ‘neo-realists’) an obsession 
which absorbs all other questions, in a way that seems neither 
fair to the others nor healthy for philosophy. Like Aaron’s rod it 
swallows up all else. Now I would not for a moment question 
any philosopher’s right to interest himself in whatever he pleases, 


1 Of, No. 88. 
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but if he wants to interest others, he should at least give reasons 
for his partiality. In Prof. Perry’s case the reasons (whatever 
they are) are not made sufficiently apparent to me. He merely 
seems to assume that philosophic self-respect is impossible until 
one has finally committed oneself dogmatically either to ‘realism’ 
or to ‘idealism’. These he takes to be the only possible meta- 
physical beliefs about ultimate reality. But where is the proof of 
the urgency of this decision? Prima facie there seems to be no 
need to come to a decision about ultimate reality at all. If there 
were, how could most of us carry on the ordinary business of life at 
all, seeing that society does not hire us to be professionals in meta- 
physics, and we have not the leisure to be amateurs? We are 
forced therefore to get on, pragmatically, with provisional work- 
ing views of reality. These are in fact used and acted on by all 
philosophers also, although they profess to despise them theoretic- 
ally. They appear however to differ in kind, and in the methods 
by which they are established and conserved, from the theories pro- 
fessed by most philosophers. It is necessary, therefore, to show 
what is the connexion between these working beliefs and the more 
pretentious theories of the philosophers. 

Moreover, even in theory, a case for metaphysical dogmatising 
has to be made out. Is it not possible to hold that a decision, in 
the present state of our knowledge, is entirely premature, and to 
reply to the dogmatist ‘there will be time enough to make up one’s 
mind about the nature of ultimate reality on the day of the last judg- 
ment’? Why then should it be assumed that either ‘realism’ or 
‘idealism’ must be absolute and final truth, and that either the 
realist or the idealist must be able to prove his thesis? Why should 
we not remember that metaphysics are highly speculative enter- 
prises in which it is unwise to invest one’s whole capital, and 
which a prudent man takes to only with many reservations and 
grains of common-sense ? 

specially in this case, where the controversial situation reveals 
a mass of paradoxes and pitfalls to the candid questioner. How 
can he shut his eyes to the fact that both ‘ realism’ and ‘ idealism’ 
are used in a highly ambiguous manner, and usually left undefined ? 
Even if definitions of the terms implicated were to be had, they 
would be of little use, because neither party would accept those 
propounded by the other, so that the familiar device of ‘ proving’ 
one’s case by laying down a definition and refusing to discuss 
whether it applies to anything, here breaks down. Nay more, the 
disputants themselves are driven to confess that they cannot ‘prove 
their thesis’. For no evidence exists which can decide in favour 
of either contention, nor any direction in which crucial experiment 
can be looked for. Should it not at least be proved, therefore, that 
either thesis is worth proving ? To me the situation seems strongly 
to suggest that the issue is a false one, and that neither metaphysical 
‘idealism ’ nor metaphysical ‘ realism ’ is true, but that (as conceived) 
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both are unmeaning. Critical examination in detail points to the 
same conclusion, and to a solution which ought not to be called 
‘idealism ’ any more than ‘realism ’ (cf. Sub (2)). At any rate I can 
see no occasion in this metaphysical dispute for any display of 
warmth or fanaticism, nor any reason for thinking that a philosopher 
who inclines to ‘ half-realism ’ or ‘;half-idealism,’ with whole-hearted 
caution, is not more likely to be right than the ‘ whole-hoggers ’ 
who plunge into extremes. 

(2) I cannot quite make out Prof. Perry's attitude towards ‘the 
Ego-centric Predicament,’ and observe that it has puzzled others 
also.!_ But I was, of course, delighted to read his unequivocal pro- 
nouncements that ‘“ nothing can be argued from ” the Ego-centrie 
Predicament,? and that he did ‘‘ not pretend to escape ” from its 
‘“‘embarrassments’’.® For the first was a point I made in Riddles 
of the Sphinx over twenty years ago,* while the second is one of my 
reasons for thinking that a formulation of the problem which is 
unable to extricate itself from this predicament is a mistaken one. 
Nor is Prot. Perry right in supposing that I attributed to him the 
audacity of arguing from the very embarrassment which his ‘ pre- 
dicament’ caused him to the truth of realism. He showed his 
‘embarrassment’ far too clearly, and my point is rather that the 
predicament is and remains as embarrassing to metaphysical realism 
as solipsism is and remains to metaphysical idealism. But it does 
not seem to me to be proper merely to look this ‘ embarrassment ’ 
boldly in the face, and to pass on asif it did not exist. For though 
I admit that no argument for ‘idealism’ should be drawn from the 
‘predicament,’ I cannot think that strictly nothing follows from 
it. It seems to follow that no evidence for a strictly transcendent 
reality can be obtained, and that such realisms as refuse to live 
without one are doomed to irrationality.” That is a pretty im- 
portant conclusion in its bearing on the whole controversy, and its 
moral (to me) is that we should do well to mean by ‘realism’ 
something that is not absurd. 

I find moreover some difficulty in understanding Prof. Perry's 
treatment of the Ego-centric predicament as a whole. Unless 
he regards it as somehow more than a refutation of a bad idealistic 
argument, why does it figure so largely in his pages? For if 
he (and I) are right about it, the argument for ‘ idealism,’ hased 
on it simply ceases to be relevant, and could be dismissed in a 
couple of lines. Yet Iam loth to believe that it owes its pride 
of place simply to its jaw-breaking technicality. I have a lurking 
suspicion, therefore, that Prof. Perry imagines that by clearing 


1 E.g. Messrs. J. B. Pratt and C. I. Lewis, Journ. of Phil., ix., 21, 
and x., 2. 

2? Minp, No. 88, p. 545. 3 Journ. of Phil., x., 457. 

Cf. also Proc. Aristotelian Soc., 1910, p. 221. : 

5 Whether Prof. Perry’s realism is one of these is not, perhaps, quite 
clear, and is a point which may be reserved. 
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away this idealistic argument he has somehow strengthened 
the position of realism. This would of course in a sense follow if 
‘realism’ and ‘idealism’ were the sole alternatives, and he could 
appeal to quite a number of logicians who still teach that a hy- 
pothesis can be ‘ proved’ by disproving all the alternatives one has 
thought of (or chosen to notice) up to date. But seeing that in 
this case a third alternative has been definitely formulated, which 
is not ‘embarrassed ’ by the ‘ predicament,’ it seems very unsafe to 
argue thus. And at any rate I think Prof. Perry would do well to 
explain away the verbal conflict which at present may be found in 
his saying both that the Kgo-centrie Predicament ‘“ throws no light 
on any question,” ' and also that Berkeley’s argument from it 
“ealls attention to a situation which undoubtedly exists and that 
is one of the most important original discoveries that philosophy has 
made ”’.” 

But I pass to something more important, viz., the ‘correlation ’ 
theory of the relation of subject and object, which appears to 
me to be naturally suggested by the facts and not to suffer from 
the ‘embarrassments’ either of ‘realism’ or of ‘idealism’. True, 
it has been claimed for the latter by idealists over-anxious to escape 
from the ‘embarrassment’ of solipsism. But why should Prof. 
Perry accept their claim, and even argue for it? Merely because 
by lumping it with more questionable forms of ‘idealism’ he can 
avoid discussing a theory it would be hard to refute directly? 
Or because, like others who have cultivated an absolutist temper, 
he instinctively shrinks from anything that smacks of relativity ? 
At any rate it seems a-clear abuse of language to call it ‘ idealism ’. 
For surely on this theory neither subject nor object can claim 
‘priority,’ each being meaningless without the other. And is not 
‘idealism ’ reduced to inanity, if it ceases to claim ‘ priority’ for 
mind ? 

But let us consider Prof. Perry's argument about this unwarranted 
extension of ‘idealism’. He asks how on the ‘correlation’ theory 
we are to discover ‘what difference the correlation makes to the 
inferior substitute for an ‘object’ which the theory allows. But 
why should we want to know? If there are no objects except in 
relation to minds, and no minds except in relation to objects, the 
question is unmeaning. Has not Prof. Perry here assumed his 
own sense of ‘object’ and asked a question in terms of it? Again, 
he seems to think that because ‘objects’ are many and ‘mind’ is 
one, mind is a ‘constant,’ and that ‘to determine the real, as 
distinguished from the methodological place of mind in the world”’ 
forms an insoluble problem. But a ‘mind’ that can be properly 
said to be a ‘constant’ (in any but a verbal sense) is quite un- 
known to psychology, which has discovered that minds are even 
more fluid and unstable than ‘ objects,’ and is unnecessary in any 
philosophy which has learnt from James. that change is real and 


*Minp, loc, cit., p. 545. 2 Present Phil. Tend., p. 129. 
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that reality does not connote rigidity. And why after all should 
we wish ‘to determine the real as distinguished from the method- 
ological’ function of either ‘mind’ or ‘object’? Why should not 
the methodological (i.e. pragmatic) reality be the only reality that 
exists? It is the only reality we can know we have, or can use 
in any science. Once more Prof. Perry seems to create a difticulty 
for himself by importing into an alien theory a sense which can 
exist only in his own. At any rate it seems clear that his failure 
to appreciate the third alternative presented by the correlation view 
leaves a large lacuna in his argument. 

(3) My difficulties with the doctrine of the ‘independence of the 
immanent’ arise primarily from the fact that ‘independence’ is not 
defined, or at least that no evidence is alleged that anything (except 
the case in dispute) exists which conforms to its definition. Now 
this does not in the least surprise me, for when some years ago | 
endeavoured to discover what philosophers meant by ‘independent,’ 
I elicited no response ' ; whence it was easy to infer that ‘ independ- 
ent’ is one of those terms which are most useful when their meaning 
can be made to vary as required. Nor does Prof. Perry help me; for 
though in The New Realism (pp. 104-105), he candidly admits that 
the situation is discreditable, he doesnot goon to expound directly the 
meaning of ‘ independence,’ but attempts a classification of the sorts 
of ‘dependence’. This implies, what does not seem to be the case, 
that ‘independence’ is merely the negation of ‘dependence’ ; also, 
what is more serious, that it is possible to give an exhaustive list 
of the forms of ‘dependence’.* For if this be not achieved, it will 
be possible that an wnrecognised form of ‘ dependence’ is reckoned 
as ‘independence,’ and an illusory proof of ‘independence’ is thus 
generated. Again while I should applaud Prof. Perry’s contention 
(loc. cit., p. 114) that it is inconvenient to identify ‘dependence ’ and 
‘relation ’ as ‘idealists’ have done, I yet fail to see how in the 
end he can get rid of the contention that the specific relation-o!- 
an-object-to-a-knower may be, and is, a relation of ‘ dependence,’ 
otherwise than by a dogmatic Machtspruch. And logically this 
would of course be a form of begging the question. He may, 
nevertheless, be right; only one would like to hear reasons. To 
assert therefore that ‘‘entities are independent unless they are 
proved dependent,” * is to go far beyond his brief; it can be inferred 
only (as in the similar case of the chemical ‘elements ’) that entities 
which have not yet been proved dependent (‘composite’) may be 
‘independent’ (‘elementary ’).* 

As regards the relation ° of the ‘immanent’ to the ‘ transcen- 
dent’ real, it would be a boon to have from Prof. Perry a full dis- 


' Arist. Soc. Proc., 1909, pp. 86-87, cf. Studies in Humanism, pp. 96-98. 
* Despite The New Realism, p. 122. % Loc, cit., p. 122. 4 [bid. 
°I now find that my doubts about Prof. Perry’s ‘ proof’ of ‘ inde- 
pendence’ have been felt also by others, e.g. by Prof. Warner Fite (Journ. 


of Phil., x., 546). 
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cussion of both these terms and of the meanings of ‘transcendent ’. 
It has always been supposed that metaphysical ‘realism’ involves 
the assertion of transcendent reals in somesense. Butin what sense ? 
And how do they ‘ transcend’? What moreover relates the ‘imma- 
nent’ real to its ‘transcendent’ double? Again no answers are ex- 
tant, and again I must confess to failure to extractany.' Now it has 
long been supposed that in this doctrine of the transcendence of 
the real lay a fatal weakness of realism, and that the transition 
from the immanent to the transcendent formed for it a mauvais 
pas to be traversed only by a leap inspired by a pragmatic and 
desperate will to believe. If therefore Prof. Perry will kindly dis- 
avow the belief in a transcendent reality, he will do realism a great 
service and smooth down many scruples. 

(4) | wish Prof. Perry would argue in favour of his conviction 
that knowing is inherently ‘ subjectivistic,’ and that to view things 
‘knowledge-wise ’’* for ever debars one from recognising ‘ reality ’ 
in any sense. For nothing appears to me more plainly contrary 
to fact. All the ‘ realities’ we talk and dispute about seem mani- 
festly to emerge from processes of cognition and to be established 
in their status by being discriminated from the unrealities and illu- 
sions with which they were at first associated and confused. Now 
as Prof. Perry admits (as I understand him) that our reals are known 
reals, why should he continue to conceive their inevitable relation 
toa knower as a disparagement and a taint? Especially as he 
conceives himself to have shown that relation to a mind need not 
destroy an object’s ‘independence’. Surely his bias merely serves 
to discredit our truths, without exalting reality into any more 
assured position. 

(5) As regards the positive evidence for Prof. Perry’s realism he 
apparently agrees with his critics that most of his ‘ proofs’ are not 
conclusive, although he does not explain why, if so, he rehearses 
them at such length. But he claims conclusiveness for the 
argument from the reality of the environment and the pressure it 
exercises on the mind. The facts here may be admitted, but his 
inferences from them seem disputable. Is the ‘ reality’ implied 
in the biological method really such as Prof. Perry’s realism de- 
mands, or is it the familiar ‘ pragmatic’ reality used by so many 
of the sciences? Prof. Perry’s contempt for ‘half-realism’ has 
prevented him from arguing this point, and so establishing his 
position ; but until he has, it seems safer to suppose that a prag- 
matic reality suffices. This seems the more advisable as we have 
here got on to ground where philosophy demands a reinterpretation 
of common-sense realism and an advance beyond it. Its duty is 
to consider all the available facts, and not merely to select from 
them the materials with which a working view of the world can 
be constructed. Now it is a fact, though most philosophers shy at 


‘In the same paper in the Arist. Soc. Proc., pp. 95-98, 
“Cf. Present Tendencies, p. 217. 
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it, that there exist, alongside of the world we believe ourselves to 
know in normal waking life, an indefinite number of dream-worlds 


’ 


and ‘hallucinations,’ etc., which exhibit the same structural prin- 
ciples, and cannot be denied ‘reality ’ in the widest sense of the 
term. The things we encounter in these experiences claim ‘ objec- 
tivity’ and ‘ independence ’ in precisely the same way as the ‘real ’ 
things, and are often very difficult to distinguish from them. 
Science, in its pragmatic way, may rightly neglect them, but every 
philosophic synthesis must accommodate them somehow.! For 
their existence raises the deepest questions. Is all experience ‘of’ 
reality, or is all reality illusory? It becomes possible, nay neces- 
sary, to doubt the finality of our chosen ‘ real things,’ and to ask 
whether our real world also may not bea ‘dream’. This doubt is 
of great antiquity,” and philosophers have never succeeded in dis- 
posing of it. I have endeavoured to expound its great theoretic 
importance in chapter xx. of Studies in Humanism, but it is still 
commonly ignored. Prof. Perry too simply ignores it, together 
with all the difficulties occasioned to realism by the whole realm 
of hallucinatory, illusory, erroneous and dream-experiences.’ Once 
more, therefore, he leaves a lacuna in his case for realism. 

(6) Finally let me ask Prof. Perry to explain wherein lies the 
inadequacy of the pragmatic (or ‘ semi- ’) realism we are so ready 
to concede him, and the superiority of the metaphysical realism 
which seems to land him in so many avoidable difficulties. 


IT. 


In discussing next Prof. Perry’s treatment of pragmatism, I could 
not obviously here go into all the interesting questions he summons 
me to answer, even if I had not repeatedly attempted to answer 
them elsewhere. I must pick out, therefore, a few conspicuous 
points, where his account seems to me to need revision. 

(1) I cannot help regarding it as rather a pity that he did not 
recognise ‘the strict and limited’ pragmatism he just mentions on 
page 213 of his book, as the root of the whole matter, and show how 
all the other pragmatist contentions naturally grow out of it. This 
would have bestowed upon his account a unity and connexion 
which at present it lacks. But I suppose the temptation to con- 
ceive pragmatism metaphysically, instead of psychologically and 
logically, and to force it into the categories of ‘realism’ and ‘ ideal- 
ism,’ proved irresistible. 

(2) Had he avoided this error, he would easily have seen his 


1 Uf. James, Psychology, ii., 291. * Prior to Plato, who mentions it. 

* As has been duly pointed out by Prof. Lovejoy in Journ. of Phil., ix., 
pp. 683-684, Prof. Perry’s reply (ib., x., p. 460), that such considerations 
are a difficulty to every sort of philosophy and only point to scepticism, 
is an attempt to drive out one bogey by another. Nor does it seem to 
me sufficient. Besides it is not true, for (as I have shown) these facts 
can be fitted quite well into a ‘ correlation’ view. 
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way through the puzzle about ‘theory’ and ‘practice’, and seen 
that the pragmatic criticism of the traditional doctrine is essentially 
adenial of the finality of the distinction between the ‘ theoretic’ and 
the ‘practical’ interests, and that psychological interest forms the 
common measure of ‘ theory’ and ‘practice’. I have myself protes- 
ted so often and so energetically that the distinction between theory 
and practice cannot be made absolute, because every thought was an 
act and even the most ‘theoretical’ assertions were made to gratify 
an interest, that [ am ashamed to give a long string of references. 
But it is clear that this doctrine renders inadequate and irrelevant 
Prof. Perry’s distinction between the ‘values which ideas have as 
instruments of the theoretic interest’ and those which they have 
“through their service of other interests, such as politics, or through 
their subjective emotional effect,” together with the whole argument 
based upon it.! for it follows that psychological interest forms a 
common measure for all values, which can henceforth compete 
with each other. As a fact we find that they do so compete 
extensively; a large number and great variety of satisfactions, 
which we are at first tempted to regard as wholly ethical, zsthe- 
tical, etc., do lay claim to truth-value as well, and this claim needs 
to be examined. But not in a sweeping a priori spirit which 
scorns to distinguish the specific cases. It is quite unprofitable to 
discuss such questions in the abstract, and apart from an actual 
context: no one can predict in a general way what values and 
satisfactions will triumph over what, nor yet what ought to; to 
decide any case it is imperative to know the particular case and 
its precise circumstances. Surely the failure of Martineau’s attempt 
to group the ‘springs of action’ in a fixed order should have 
taught us this. All one can do as regards ‘theoretic’ truth, there- 
fore, is to point to its ‘limits’; neither one so uninteresting that 
no one could endure the toil of discovering, teaching, or learning 
it, nor yet one so deadly that no one could survive believing it, can 
permanently establish itself as ‘true’ in human eyes. That is not 
much, but it is something; the rest belongs to the world of action 
and real knowing. J may add that the question of what ‘theo- 
retic’ truths are at present approaching these limits, and so verging 
on extinction, isa question of fact: but I fear a good many of them 
might be discovered in philosophy. 


III. 


In Prof. Perry's exegesis of James I must confine myself to two 
points: (1) The first concerns the nature of James’s ‘realism ’, 
Here Prof. Perry’s cue is to distinguish sharply between James 
and the other pragmatists and to read his own realism into, and 
out of, James’s works, and especially the paper on “ Does Con- 
ciousness Exist?” His difficulty is that James has explicitly 


‘Mino, No. 88, p. 544. 
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repudiated the attempts to separate him from his followers, and 
declared that the apparent differences merely meant that he, Dewey 
and I were travelling to the same point by different routes.! Now 
to settle this dispute it may ultimately become necessary to go 
critically into the meaning of this one paper and of Prof. Perry’s 
interpretation of it. But at present it will probably suffice to point 
out that Prof. Perry is on very unsafe ground, because he is appeal- 
ing to a very tentative and relatively early work of James. Ido not 
know when, and @ propos of what, ‘“ Does Consciousness Exist ?” 
was written, but it was originally published in the Journal of 
Philosophy for September, 1904. It is thus not only earlier than 
The Meaniny of Truth (1909), but also than Pragmatism and 
Studies in Humanism (both 1907), while the fact that Prof. Perry 
chose to republish it in the last of the volumes of James’s essays 
which he edited (and from which the important California Addregs, 
which baptised ‘ Pragmatism’ and has long been unprocurable, is 
most strangely and inconveniently omitted), clearly does not render 
it superior in authority and posterior in doctrine to these works, 
though it may mislead a careless reader. It is more probable, 
therefore, that this essay represents an experiment in thought 
that was not persevered in, and I doubt whether James himself 
would ever have republished it as it stood. In case of (real or 
alleged) conflict, therefore, with later, maturer and more explicit 
expressions of his mind, it would seem to be most unsafe to rely 
on one’s interpretation of its doctrine. 

I may mention further that the review of The Meaning of 
Truth in Mrxp (No. 74) was read, modified and approved by James 
himself before publication, and that I had submitted it to him 
because I felt that he might think I had urged the irrelevance of 
metaphysics too strongly. This seems to me to create a certain 
presumption that the criticism of metaphysical realism which the 
review contains was not repugnant to him; while the fact that no 
realist has so far replied to it naturally inclines me to the belief that 
its argument still holds. 

(2) My reason for questioning Prof. Perry’s account of James's 
psychology is simply that he is far too much of a Russellian to 
accept it, or even to recognise the epoch-making originality of 
James. He has not seen that the notion of the psychic continuum 
is the very nucleus of James's system, and that by means of it he 
has antiquated the whole Fragestellung both of psychology and 
epistemology, and the weary controversy between ‘empiricism’ 
and ‘apriorism,’ which until then had been universally accepted 
from Hume. For the traditional views ‘facts’ were by nature 
‘loose and separate,’ and the problem was how to connect them. 
Discreteness was conceived as the datum, and ‘ synthesis’ as the 
(semi- or wholly) miraculous function of philosophy, for the sake 
of which enormous masses of a priori apparatus were usually in- 


1The Meaning of Truth, p, 242 f. 
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yoked. James was the first to perceive that all this was fiction, 
and futile fiction, to be swept away. For him continuity was the 
true datum, and orderly plurality the achievement, built out of it 
by intelligent and experimental selection. It follows that the essen- 
tial function of philosophic thought is the analysis of a (relatively) 
chaotic continuum. Philosophers in general have been very slow 
to perceive the importance of this, though of late it has been re- 
marked repeatedly.! But there has long been one glorious ex- 
ception among philosophers. Henri Bergson had the genius to 
perceive that a new metaphysic might be based on a recognition of 
cosmic continuity, and his philosophy may fairly be regarded as 
the legitimate and logical sequel of transplanting James’s apergu to 
blossom in the metaphysical sphere. That these two great thinkers 
should have lived to recognise, and to appreciate so nobly, their 
affinity is most natural and pleasing; but to convert the final 
efflorescence of James’s thinking into an ambiguous support of one 
of the stalest of philosophic controversies is to reduce it to banality. 


F. C. S. ScHILuER. 


1 Cf. D. L. Murray, Pragmatism, chap. ii., and H. V. Knox, Minp, No. 
87, p. 233; No. 88, p. 561. [When this was written in October last I 
could not yet refer also to Captain Knox’s admirable Philosophy of William 
James (pp. 34-35), which appears to me to have penetrated to the heart of 
James’s thought and to have grasped in its full significance his conception 
of the relation between his psychology and philosophy. | 
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ARISTOTLE AND ABSTRACT TRUTH—A REPLY TO 
MR. SCHILLER. 


THERE are two problems raised by Mr. Schiller’s paper on ‘ Aris- 
totle’s Refutation of Aristotelianism,’ Minp, N.S., No. 89, which 
may with convenience be discussed separately. First, do the dis- 
crepancies alleged between the various passages treating of the 
relation of universal to particular really exist ? Secondly, is the 
weapon fashioned out of these more or less thorny passages useful 
for the purpose for which it is required—the belabouring of Formal 
Logic? 

In answer to the former question I submit that Mr. Schiller 
has misinterpreted Aristotle’s meaning throughout, identifying 
dO; with ‘in general,’ in fact equating it with xa6oAov. In par- 
ticular I should point out that the passage in Topics, 115 b 12 f., 
has been miscomprehended. In the chapter (xi.) in which this 
passage occurs, Aristotle discusses the effect of zpooGecis and (to 
omit the earlier part of the chapter) arrives at the case in which 
something added (zpoorebév 7) to the original thing (r) ixapyor) 
makes it to be in a greater degree what it was before, e.g. good. 
What really is better of course, is the whole (ro éAov 115 } 1) which 
results from the addition. 

Next Aristotle points out that if a thing is capable of becoming 
better in virtue of some addition, then it is drAd@s good, 1.¢., irre- 
spective of the addition, for if it were not good (to some extent) to 
start with, it could not be described as more or less good. 

Now comes Mr. Schiller’s passage—similarly if the thing (which 
may acquire some modification of character by the addition of 
something to it) has a character (e.g. good or right) xara 1 or ore 
or vot, it has this character drAds 7.e. not in virtue of the addi- 
tion. The reason given is similar to that given before (the case of 
more and less); if it could not have the character drAds, it could 
not have it xara re or wore OF To. 

Obviously this passage has nothing to do with the relations of 
the I and A or E and I propositions. The rézos in question is just 
the assertion that a thing of which you can say that it has a certain 
character on occasion or at a particular time or in some respect 
has that character (not may have) itself and not in virtue of some 
addition made to it. 

Immediately afterwards follow the évordves as Mr. Schiller has 
narrated them. The two with which Aristotle deals at length are 
(1) the case of the Triballi, and (2) drugs being dxAds not beneficial 
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but yet beneficial in unhealthy localities. Now the form of the 
argument (115 b 24 f.) makes it perfectly clear that these two ob- 
jections are refuted, and no doubt Aristotle could have produced 
similar refutations for the other cases. When we say that among 
the Triballi it is right to sacrifice one’s father we are not really 
asserting that im some places it is right to do so; we say that is 
right for the T'riballi wherever they are ; t.e., our alleged case of 
ov is not a case of rot but of tux’v. Similarly with the beneficial 
nature of drugs; it is not a case of their being sometimes benefi- 
cial but of being good for a person in a particular condition of 
health. In fact these two statements ‘It is right for the Triballi 
to sacrifice their fathers,’ and ‘ Drugs benefit the sick,’ are examples 
of assertions kata mpdabeaw, Which may easily be true while a 
corresponding assertion made d7Ads is false ; as appears from the 
passages quoted by Mr. Schiller from the Hthics, and from the 
Sophistic Refutations also, if we may equate xara zpdobeow with 
the év pepce Aeyopevov of 162 6 38. But ‘It is right to honour the 
gods’ is a statement made drAas. 

Thus it appears that the point to be established and the objec- 
tions refuted in this passage are practically verbal, and there is no 
ground for the assertion that Aristotle is here trying to distinguish 
‘general truths which are absolutely true and such as become false 
when a qualification is added’. No doubt he would have admitted 
that when the god honoured was a ‘fiendish’ god and the rites 
by which he was honoured were ‘beastly’ it was not right to 
honour such a god. All he asserts in this passage is, that when 
you say that to honour the gods is right, you mean that the predi- 
cate attaches to the subject as it is itself and not in virtue of some 
special reason. 

But—it will be at once objected—is not this to assert that the 
proposition is an unconditional truth? By no means. We did 
not assert that it was always right to honour the gods, but that in 
the circumstance in which it was right, it was to the honouring of 
the gods that the predicate right attached. The truth then is only 
a ‘general truth’ in the sense of one which holds for the most part 
and not unconditionally. It is true indeed that Aristotle once 
opposes arAds and ws eri ro woAv (Phys., 198 6 6); but, as we shall 
see, there are reasons for his so doing. But it might be at once 
objected that if a predicate attaches to a subject in certain cireum- 
stances only, then it does not attach to the subject as such but to 
the whole composed of the subject plus these circumstances, and 
therefore not drAds. The reply to this seems to be that when 
Aristotle talks of a predicate belonging dzAds to a subject, the cir- 
cumstances in which it so belongs can only be described negatively 
as the absence of those conditions under which it would cease to 
attach to the subject. This seems to be certainly the case in what 
Mr. Schiller calls his most striking example, Hth. Nic., vi., 1, 9, 
which had, however, been anticipated in Soph. El., 180 6 9 f., the 
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case of the things that are azAds dyafa. Health and wealth are 
‘unqualified’ goods, but not for the person who does not use them 
properly. The condition which makes them not good is the exist- 
ence of such a person and the circumstances in which they 
are good consist in his absence. What is true dzAds, then, 
is what we should call an ‘abstract’ truth; and indeed with 
Aristotle xard rpocbeow is exactly the opposite of ¢é ddatpéceus. 
Thus it might be ‘ abstractly’ true that the internal angles of the 
triangles I draw are equal to two right angles, but in view of my 
bad drawing this might not be true. Nevertheless this abstract 
truth is not an unconditional truth, for it depends upon the condi. 
tion of perfect drawing being fulfilled. Neither will it be in the 
ordinary sense a merely general truth (as éi 7) zoAv), for it is not in 
respect of the embodiment of the figures in sensible lines which 
may sometimes be successful and sometimes not (in fact in this 
case probably never) that the mathematical proposition is true. 
An investigation of the way in which ards ov is used in the Meta- 
physics (ef. 1028 a 31 et passim) would, I think, confirm this view. 
‘Unqualitied’ being there is rpwtws ov, 1.¢e., being in the primary 
sense, but not being unconditionally. The distinction between 
drs and 77 seems to be always that between abstract existence 
conceived as being primary and that concrete reality which is 
due to the mere conjunction with the primary of secondary and 
complicating characters. Often in the Sophistic Refutations the 
distinction seems to be extended in a popular and uncritical way 
to cases in which it can hardly be used philosophically. Thus it 
appears (163 a 11 f.) that drAds the Ethiopian is black, but 7 he 
is not i.e. in respect of his teeth! I suppose all that Aristotle 
meant is that from the popular point of view, however white his 
teeth are he is a nigger after all! But he admits that you get 
into difficulties when a thing is half white and half black. Which 
is it drAGs? Hither both or neither. It is clear, however, that to 
Aristotle’s mind all apparent contradictions between assertions 
made simpliciter and those that are secundum quid are due to our 
passing from the abstract to the concrete or from one level of 
abstraction to another, and that they do not affect the relations of 
propositions in the sciences, each of which is, so to speak, con- 
cerned with objects at the same level of abstraction, and in which 
judgments are at least intended to be unconditional truths, te. 
propositions not true merely apart from complicating conditions, 
but whatever other circumstances may prevail. 


I come now to the second question raised, viz. the light this 
throws upon the theory of the syllogism. Mr. Schiller, pointing 
to Aristotle’s admission that an ‘abstract’ truth does not imply the 
same statement made with a qualification or, to express the same 
thing in another way, is quite compatible with the falsity of the 
qualified statement, roundly asserts that we never get anything 
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else but such abstract truths as the major premises of our 
syllogisms, and that the conclusion is merely the same statement 
made subject to a qualification. Hence the major premise never 
implies the conclusion drawn from it and is quite compatible with 
the contradictory of that conclusion. 

But mere assertion will not make things so. It is surely clear 
at least that the major premise of a syllogism is never intended to 
be a mere abstract truth, a statement true in general but not un- 
conditional. We do not draw conclusions from ‘abstract’ truths 
unless we confuse them with unconditional laws (Aristotle’s fallacy 
of secundum quid) and where we feel confidence in our inference 
we presume that the major premise is unconditional. If I believe 
that the assertion ‘ water under less than mean atmospheric pres- 
sure boils at under 100° C.’ is an unconditional truth, it does imply 
(granting the minor) that ‘ water at the top of a mountain boils at 
under 100° C.’. The major premise of a syllogism then is not a 
statement made without the qualifications that. are necessary to a 
belief in its truth. But neither is the conclusion an assertion in 
which a condition is added which was not specified in the major 
premise. To assert that this is so is an unjustified assumption. 
If I conclude that triangles X and Y are equal in area because 
they are both respectively equal in area to a third figure, their 
being triangles is no condition of the truth of this conclusion, which 
holds of them only as quantities. Similarly being at the top of a 
mountain is no condition of the truth of the proposition that water 
at the top of a mountain boils at less than 100° C. It is really 
irrelevant, since the same phenomenon would occur in a balloon, or 
in certain circumstances at sea level. Mr. Schiller’s theory would 
involve the extraordinary doctrine that every determination of a 
particular subject is a condition of every assertion that can be 
made about it, ¢.g., that X’s red hair was a condition of his weigh- 
ing twelve stones ! 

But no doubt Mr. Schiller will regard the preceding answers as 
trivial. He will probably admit that the syllogism intends to em- 
ploy major premises which are unconditional and infallibly deter- 
mine the particulars which conform to the conditions they prescribe 
whatever the other ‘ accidents’ of these particulars are. He will 
reply that no such major premises exist (¢f. Mormal Logic, p. 206 
f.). He might ask either of two questions, viz.—(1) How is it 
possible to believe that any proposition is unconditionally true 
without having first examined all the particular cases which the 
syllogism professes to infer from it? (2) How is it possible to 
know that any proposition is unconditionally true without having 
firs: examined the particulars? The conditions under which any 
truth holds are apparently infinite in number, and any fresh case 
may disclose one that is new. 

The answer to the first question is easy. Why not? Many 
things are believed without any justification at all. As a matter of 
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fact Mr. Schiller seems to believe that it is unconditionally trya 
that all Formal Logic is nonsense; yet since some systems of 
Formal Logic are, no doubt, still in the making (in spite of all his 
efforts), he cannot have examined all the instances. Further I am 
quite sure that, on taking up the next treatise on Logic, as soon as 
the cloven hoof of formality is detected, he will at once infer the 
erroneousness of the teaching of the new specimen. If none of 
the previous exponents of Formal Logic have been red-haired he 
will not, on learning that the new author is red-haired, feel com- 
pelled to read to the end of the book ! 

The second question is more serious, viz. how can we know 
propositions to be unconditionally true? I can suggest no better 
answer than the old one which points to mathematics and its self. 
evidence. This answer will not satisfy Mr. Schiller, but he must 
produce some better reasons for his dissatisfaction than those in his 
last article. It is sheer irrelevance to point out that mathematics, 
like other sciences, may at times and for special purposes employ 
assertions that are true only in the majority of cases. It may at 
times be convenient to overlook the exception of the limiting case 
of the tangent and assert that all the lines in a plane that meet a 
circle cut it in two points. Somewhat in the same manner physics 
might declare that all liquids expand on being heated, omitting the 
case of water bzlow 39° F. There is indeed not so much justifica- 
tion for the assertion in physics for, so far as I am aware, the 
behaviour of water has not been shown to be a limiting case, i.e, 
one coming at the end of a series of instances and marking the 
transition to another series and so capable indifferently of being 
ranked along with either. But, however that may be, no science 
confuses sweeping assertions that disregard limiting or exceptional 
cases with unconditional laws. Both classes find a place within 
the science which recognises the ‘ risk’ in arguing from the former 
and the necessity of the conclusion deduced from the latter. 

Again it is useless for Mr. Schiller to remind us of the well- 
known fact that words shift their significance, e.g., that the 
application of the term triangle has been widened so as to include 
curvilinear figures. Though the verbal term may change its mean- 
ing, the ‘term real’ does not change its nature and the extension 
to fresh species of the word triangle does not falsify or render 
conditional the ascription of its properties to the rectilinear 
triangle. The conditions under which they hold can be enumer- 
ated. 

So far nothing has been done to rescue the laws of physical 
science from the doom of conditionality. But we need not allow 
Mr. Schiller a complete triumph even here. Some physical prin- 
ciples even have been acclaimed as self-evident and hence uncon- 
ditional. Apart from this the whole of the modern theory of 
induction is a serious attempt to show how the unconditional 
nature of physical laws may be established apart from their self- 
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evidence. In any case there is a strong presumption that many of 
them are unconditionally true, and even though the whole of the 
conditions, under which the laws of nature hold, may not in any 
case have been positively enumerated, we are often able at least to 
characterise them negatively. Thus, though we may not be able 
to state all the conditions which must be fulfilled when water boils 
at less than 100° C., we may know that the undiscovered conditions 
do not lie among optical or acoustical or psychical phenomena. 
We may know that the truth is unconditional relatively to these. 
Accordingly though the climber shivering at the top of a mountain 
says he wants his egg cooked in three minutes, we are justified in 
expecting that the water will boil cold in spite of him. Or, to 
illustrate from psychology, we may be unaware why it is true that 
philosophers are unpractical, yet we may know that the conditions 
under which this rule holds have nothing to do with Pragmatism. 
So (supposing the Pragmatists to have established their title) we 
should not feel justified in refusing to infer that a man was un- 
practical merely because he was a Pragmatist. 

In this brief article I have not attempted to reply to all Mr. 
Schiller’s questions. He asks what is the formal difference 
between a conditional and an unconditional truth. I am sure I 
don’t know, and I cannot see why Logic should attempt to find a 
formal difference between them, 7.e., a difference in expression. 
As well might it try to find a formal difference between the true 
and the false. Mr. Schiller is continually trying to foist upon 
Logic the claim that it is able to do the work that properly belongs 
to the sciences whose procedure it criticises. 

Mr. Schiller appeals to our sporting instincts by maintaining 
that ‘real thinking’ always ‘takes a risk’, Now much of our 
thinking does take risks, e.g. when we work out the consequences 
of an hypothesis as yet unverified. We put our boat into the 
water to see if it leaks. But that is for the purpose of making it a 
better boat. Yet, when we have made it seaworthy, it may let us 
Visit strange scenes and give us quite as much excitement as we 
want. Apparently, however, according to Mr. Schiller, when we 
do real thinking we go to sea in a sieve. 

Perhaps I have not comprehended the real nature of the new 
non-formal Logic, but so long as it describes the nature of real 
thought only negatively, i.e. as being non-syllogistic, it is liable to 
miscomprehension. So far as I can see the only positive contribu- 
tion of ‘humanism’ to the science up to the present consists (in 
the illustration of conclusions) in the substitution for the historic 
Socrates of the insular Smith (Formal Logic, p. 170). 


G. R. T. Ross. 








DR. MERCIER AND THE LOGICIANS 


Some of Dr. Mercier’s remarks on logic and logicians call for a 
brief reply. Comments and criticisms which have small signifi- 
cance In themselves, und which receive no 1dd a authority trom 
the philosophical reputation of the author. become of some import- 


es of this journal. For my own 





unce when published in the } 
part, I should not have undert } 
for the irrelevant and uncalled-for attack on Dr. Bosanquet. Such 
an attack, which is merely abuse without substantial criticism, Dr. 
Bosanquet could not be expected to notice, and a reply which 
comes from one who has had occasion more than once to disagree 
with Dr. Bosanquet may be more effective than praise from a 
pupil or a follower. As I am replying to the remarks on Dr. 
Bosanquet, I shall say something about the other matters under 


} . 
ken the duty of reply were it not 


discussion. 

On the subject of inversion, Dr. Mercier’s remarks are not very 
relevant. If Dr. Mercier had read the discussion in which he 
takes part, he might have noted that Dr. Rieber,' on behalf of 
the inversionists, disclaims such “inversion silliness” as Dr. 
Mercier attributes to the logicians. Indeed, he might have in- 
ferred that, in Dr. Rieber’s opinion, the inverse of the proposi- 
tion “ Every truthful man is mortal” would be ‘‘if there are any 
immortals, they will be amongst those who are not truthful men 
Dr. Rieber might well say, in the words of Mr. Bradley, what I 
have written may be valueless, but my critic has no right to treat 
it as having no existence. So Dr. Mercier has not stuck the point 
of the needle into the table after all. As against the writer of the 
text-book (if only references were given and we knew who he was), 
Dr. Mercier may have scored a point, but he has added nothing to 
the discussion on the validity of inversion. 

Once again, Dr Mercier’s remarks on logic as a game, coming 
from him, are foolish and meaningless. The phrase is borrowed 
from Dr. Schiller. In the setting of Dr. Schiller’s book and from 
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his philosophical standpoint, it is intelligible. Dr. Schiller, in 
calling formal logic a game, has a definite meaning and knows 
what he means. He is attacking the ideal of forma! validity, the 
inferring of conclusions formally implicit in the premises. And it 
is immaterial to him whether the reasoning is syilogistic or other- 
wise. Dr. Schiller does not call formal logic a silly game and then 
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attempt to put forward an alternative formal logic which is, from 
his own standpoint, equally a game and equally silly. Let us note 
the following sentences from Dr. Mercier’s table of contents: 
“Tmmediate inference is the explication of what is implied in 
simple propositions,” “ Mediate inference is the explication of what 
is implied in compound propositions ”. “An implication of a 
proposition is the r sult of contemplating from a different point of 
view the relation expressed in a proposition.” The only way in 
‘hich the game indicated by these quotations differs from tradi 

onal formal logic is that it is not played so well. Dr. Mercier’s 
imorance of contemporary logic and current controversy is thus 
not confined to inability to understand Dr. Bosanquet. 

A depreciation of formal logic on pragmatist grounds as a false 
ideal and a meaningless futility is an arguable position. But it is 
not consistent, or even sensible, from one who attempts, however 
inadequately, to formulate new methods of the explication of what 
is implied in propositions. Every word of abuse of traditional 
logic is much more applicable to Dr. Mercier’s own work. The 
hostile critic could well describe the style and manner of advertise- 
ment of Dr. Mercier’s logic, in a phrase that will appeal to him, as 
quackery. But it is interesting and instructive to find Dr. Mercier, 
in effect, telling us himself that it is so. One might indeed go a 
step farther and inquire whether his book was intended as a skit 
on ordinary formal logic. The probability is, however, that the 
humour is of the unconscious variety, and that Dr. Mercier did not 
know, when he published the attack on logicians, the manner in 
which he was reflecting on his own work. 

With this introduction, it will not be necessary to say much 
about the attack on Dr. Bosanquet. There is an element of spoc 
about most things, and again the most natural reply is a counter 
attack. It would be easy to inform him, in similar language, witb 
a greater show of reason, that his profession, in many capaciti™ 
are spoofing the public with a show of learning which will not bea 
investigation, and, moreover, are thereby increasing their own 
power and putting public money in their pockets. There is very 
little that is not open to a similar form of attack, and many people 
will be indebted to Dr. Mercier for pointing the way. The fons et 
origo of Dr. Mercier’s remarks, I think we may assume, lies in the 
faci that he comes into philosophy from outside, and thinks that 
the philosophical world has attempted to depreciate and ignore his 
work by the usual conspiracy of silence. But it only renders it 
more difficult to discover real cases if such a tone is adopted with- 
out due and sufficient cause. Dr. Mercier has, however, chosen 
for attack the very last quarter where such attack is justified. It 
has been my lot to disagree with many prominent men, and, in 
published work, to point out (whether correctly or incorrectly it is 
not my wish to argue here), that a large number of philosophers 
and men of science have blundered badly on certain specific sub- 
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jects of which I have made a special study. The result has been, 
in nearly every case, no reply and the abandoning by them of the 
subject in dispute. Dr. Bosanquet alone, with regard to one small 
matter, has publicly and clearly discussed the points of difference. 
Had Dr. Mercier anything of substance to say in criticism of Dr. 
Bosanquet’s logic he would probably have found Dr. Bosanquet 
willing to discuss. But the present outburst, abuse without sub- 
stance, could only be ignored. 

This is not the place nor the time to attempt to assess the value 
of Dr. Bosanquet’s work or to explain the reasons for the deservedly 
high position he occupies in the philosophical world. The history 
and meaning of present-day metaphysical logic, of which Dr. 
Bosanquet is so prominent an exponent, again is not quite relevant. 
Nor do I propose to defend Dr. Bosanquet from the suggestion of 
occasional obscurity. But the charge of deliberate obscurity, and 
especially that of posing as a mental millionaire with a show of 
learning with the object of spoofing the public is one that recoils 
on the author. That Dr. Mercier does not understand Dr. Bos- 
anquet is a statement we can readily accept. But Dr. Mercier 
would have been well-advised to have tried to treat Dr. Bosanquet 
in the manner in which opponents usually are treated, namely to say 
that he did not agree and state his reasons. Unless he can either 
do so or convince himself that Dr. Bosanquet’s work is irrelevant, 
he would do well to leave logic alone, and to acknowledge that he 
has written on a subject he does not understand. 

No subject and no branch of learning can be described as spoof 
the exponents of which are open to fresh ideas and treat fairly and 
honourably those who attempt to advance it, who are willing to 
criticise, and, if valid, to accept new ideas from whatever source 
they may come. I am not, however, disposed to deny that there 
is, in logic and in philosophy, a considerable element of spoof. 
But in so far as such is the case, the last man whom it is possible 
to blame, or to whom it is possible to impute such an intention, is 
Dr. Bosanquet. Moreover this same element of spoof is found in 
present-day science more than in philosophy. 


H. S. SHELTON. 





























VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Problem of Christianity. Lectures delivered at the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford. By 
JostaH Roycz, D.Sc. (University of Oxford), Professor of the 
History of Philosophy in Harvard University, New York. 
Macmillan, 1913. 


Tus is a difficult book to review. It discusses a number of sub- 
jects and arrives at conclusions in each of them which, though in 
the author’s view they are closely connected, may appear less so 
to those who are not prepared to accept his system en bloc. It 
will be quite impossible to discuss all of them (or indeed any of 
them) with the thoroughness which they deserve, and in such 
an account of them as is possible I shall venture to depart some- 
what from the order in which they are treated by Prof. Royce 
himself. 

Prof. Royce finds the ‘‘essence of Christianity” in the idea of salva- 
tion through love or passionate loyalty to a community—a commun- 
ity of persons who themselves possess this love to the community. 
The love that saves is, indeed, a love towards all:mankind, but the 
precise good which the possessor of this love desires to promote in 
the objects of it is to make them members in the body which is 
united by the tie of mutual love. This idea is, it is admitted, only 
adumbrated in the teaching of Jesus Himself. Its full realisation 
is the great discovery of St. Paul and of the Churches which he 
founded. The distinguishing character of Christianity is that it is 
the religion in which this idea was for the first time, and is now, 
appreciated in the fullest degree. Though the community to which 
the Pauline Christian felt so passionate a loyalty was the actual 
organised Christian Church, the idea which lay at the bottom of 
this sentiment is, according to Prof. Royce, capable of being com- 
pletely detached from any actual visible community. The Church 
of the philosophical Christian who accepts Prof. Royce’s interpre- 
tation, is an “‘ invisible Church,” and it is never to become visible, 
or even (it would appear) any more visible than it is at present. 
And it is through union with this invisible Church that he is to 
obtain salvation. The following passages will perhaps give a 
somewhat fuller idea of Prof. Royce’s position :— 

“First, it is needful for me to point out that, despite certain stub- 
born and widespread misunderstandings, the Christian doctrine of 
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love, as that doctrine appears in the parables and in the Sermon 
on the Mount, involves and emphasises a very positive and active 
and heroic attitude towards life, and is not, as some have supposed, 
a negative doctrine of passive self-surrender. And, secondly, I 
must also bring to your attention the fact that the Master’s teach- 
ing about love leaves unsolved certain practical problems, problems 
which this very heroism and this positive tendency of the doctrine 
make by contrast all the more striking”’ (I., 77-78). 

“Critics, as well as mistaken friends of the Master’s teachings, 
have supposed Christian love to be more or less completely identi- 
cal with self-abnegation,—with the amiably negative virtue of one 
who, as the misleading modern phrase expresses the matter, ‘has 
no thought of self’. Another modern expression, also misleading, 
is used by some who identify Christian love with so-called ‘pure 
altruism ’” (I., 79). 

“Now, against such misunderstandings, many of the wiser ex- 
pounders of Christian doctrine, both in former times and in our 
own, have taken pains to show that love, as the Jesus of the say- 
ings and of the parables conceived it, does mot consist in mere self- 
abnegation, and is not identical with pure altruism, and is both 
heroic and positive” (I., 79, 80). 

‘For the Jesus of the sayings not only rejoices in the divine 
love whereof every man is the object, but also invites every man to 
rejoice in the consciousness of this very love, and to delight also in 
all men, since they are God’s beloved. The man whom this love 
of God is to transform into a perfect lover cannot henceforth merely 
forget or abandon the self’ (I., 80). 

‘Every man, this self included, has just such an unique value, 
and must be so viewed ”’ (I., 81). 

‘But now let us return to the relation of love to the services 
that one is to offer to one’s neighbor. What can the lover—in so 
far as Jesus describes His task,—what can he do for his fellow- 
man?” 

“To this question it is, indeed, possible to give one answer which 
clearly defines a duty to the neighbor; and this duty is em- 
phasized throughout the teaching of Jesus. This duty is the re- 
quirement to use all fitting means,—example, precept, kindliness, 
non-resistance, heroism, patience, courage, strenuousness,—all 
means that tend to make the neighbour himself one of the lovers” 
(I., 85). 

“ Buddhism fully knows, and truly teaches, where the root of 
bitterness is to be found,—noi in the outward deed, but in the 
inmost heart of the individual self. But what, so far as I know, 
the original Southern Buddhism never clearly made a positive part 
of its own plan of the salvation of mankind, is a transformation of 
the self, not through the mere destruction of the narrow and cor- 
rupt flesh which alienates it from the true life, but by the sumpie 
and yet intensely positive DEVOTION of the self to a new task,— 
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and the doctrine of the Christian community itself. 


the universal community ” (I., 416-417). 
“We are saved through and in the community. 


with what is vital in Christianity ’’ (II., 390). 


original as the author himself seems disposed to think. 


ligion make singularly little of the idea of the Church. 
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to its creative office as a loyal member of a beloved community” (L., 


“Tt is of course also true that Jesus during His life had, as an 
individual man, taught a doctrine, and done a work, which made 
this first Christian community possible. In this sense it is correct 
to say that the man Jesus, in so far as He was merely an individual 
man, is the founder of Christianity. But when we say this, we 
must add that, so far as we know of the teachings of the man 
Jesus, they did not make explicit what proved to be precisely the 
most characteristic feature of Christianity,—namely, the mission 


The doc- 


trine of Christian love, as the Master taught it, is not yet, in explicit 
form, the whole Christian doctrine of life. For the Christian doctrine 
of life is a doctrine which is unintelligible apart from the ideal of 


There is the 
victory which overcomes the world. There is the int »rpretation 
which reconciles. There is the doctrine which we teach. This, so 
far as we have had time, in these brief lectures, to state our case, 
is our philosophy, and this doctrine, as we assert, is in agreement 


These passages will by themselves fail to do justice to the force 
and freshness with which Prof. Royce develops this thesis. I have 
heen obliged to leave out much of what he says about the nature 
of communities in general and the relation of the individual to 
his own community. The ideas are perhaps at bottom not quite so 


But there 


is abundant need for their emphatic assertion, and Prof. Royce’s en- 
forcement of them constitutes a very valuable protest against many 
of the misrepresentations of Christianity which are current both 
among theologians and among philosophers. Prof. Royce tells us 
that the extent of his Hegelianism has been exaggerated, and that 
he is now less of a Hegelian than he used to be. The protest is 
particularly important as coming from one who will at least com- 
mand respect among philosophers of a Hegelianising tendency. 
In making the idea of community and of love to the community 
into the essence of Christianity, we certainly have a new and no- 
table departure. For it is remarkable that, in spite of Hegel’s 
insistence upon the community as the source of the individual’s 
morality and spiritual life—in spite of his pushing (some of us will 
say exaggerating) the idea of the social character of Morality to 
such a point that (as has been said) there is no moral Philosophy 
at all in Hegel, but only political Philosophy—both the Master 
himself and most Hegelianising writers on the Philosophy of Re- 


This is no 


doubt largely due to the extreme individualism of Lutheranism— 
a8 compared with Romanism, Calvinism, and all the religious bodies 
which have originated in England. German Philosophers and Theo- 
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logians alike hardly ever seem able to shake themselves free from the 
Lutheran tradition. To most German Protestants the Church is 
little more than “ the society for maintaining public worship,” while 
to insist much on the importance of this one function of worship 
which is allowed to the Church is to many liberal Protestants a 
note of defective “spirituality ’. The extreme subordination of 
the Church to the State in Protestant Germany finds expression in 
such sayings as ‘‘ The State is masculine ; the Church is feminine ”, 
And it is chiefly among Germans and Germanising Anglo-Saxons 
that there has been any serious treatment of religious Philosophy 
or philosophical Theology. The idea that Religion is a little private 
transaction between ‘‘a man and his Maker” has sunk deep into 
the popular Protestant consciousness. Ritschlianism (in spite 
of Ritschl’s own idea that the Church rather than the individual 
Christian is the object of salvation) is an extreme exaggeration of 
this tendency. It bases the whole evidence of Religion upon the 
impression made upon the individual believer by the picture of 
Christ’s personality, and makes almost its whole content to consist 
in the personal relation thus established. Harnack, as Dr. Sanday 
has remarked, seldom uses the term “ Church’’ without some note 
of disparagement, and the same may be said of most German Theo- 
logians before Troelsch, a writer to whom Prof. Royce acknowledges 
his indebtedness. The Mysticism which is now becoming fashion- 
able in England—at the opposite pole of thought from Ritschlianism 
in other respects—agrees with it in this individualising tendency. 
The individual is supposed to discover God by his unaided reflec- 
tion, and to enjoy an immediate vision of God which owes nothing 
to his religious community and its tradition. And idealististic 
Philosophers have strengthened the tendency by habitually speak- 
ing as if, in flagrant defiance of historical fact, the ‘‘ mystical ” type 
of ‘‘ religious experience ” were the only one. 

Against these tendencies Prof. Royce’s theory is at least a very 
welcome and much-needed protest. Whether you look at the 
matter historically or psychclogically, Prof. Royce is to my mind 
wholly right. If we study the lives of the mystics themselves, we 
tind abundant evidence of the large extent to which their environ- 
ment explains the experiences which they themselves—or at 
least rather their undiscriminating admirers—are disposed to 
regard as direc: communications from on high. And if we look 
at the particular history of Christianity, the latest research is 
making it more than ever plain that (however strongly we may 
assert that it was the personality of Jesus which created the 
Church) it is simply impossible to discriminate (when you come 
to details) between the sayings which are genuine utterances of 
Jesus and those which are due to the working of His spirit and 
influence in the Church. Indeed, in this matter I believe that 
Prof. Royce is even more right than he knows. He is, [ venture 
to think, disposed to attribute a greater importance in the evolu- 
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tion of Christianity to the personal thought of St. Paul than is 
warranted by the facts. Theologians have too often written as if 
the ideas of Christians had simply stood still between the taking 
away of their Lord and the appearance upon the scene of St. Paul. 
Many of the ideas which are often associated with the teaching of 
St. Paul are much more probably due to the common conscious- 
ness of the primitive Church, though St. Paul doubtless gave 
them their classical expression in religious literature. To deny 
or ignore all this does not really add to the personal supremacy 
of Jesus; for Loisy is not far wrong in saying that the great- 
est thing that Jesus did was to found the Church. That this 
little body of little-educated Jews should have been able to origin- 
ate such great ideas is the best testimony to the greatness of their 
Master. 

So far I can follow Prof. Royce’s central idea, and I would 
wish to speak with the utmost respect of the brilliancy and the 
deep ethical and religious feeling with which that idea is developed. 
His paper contains the best exposition that I know of the deepest 
essence of Christian morality, and the best reply that I know to 
the current misrepresentations of it as an essentially ‘other 
worldly” or ‘ world-renouncing ’’ doctrine—misrepresentations 
from which even Trveltsch is not altogether free. And yet I 
cannot but feel that there is considerable exaygeration in making 
this the essential idea of Christianity, whether we examine the 
matter historically or from the point of view of the present re- 
ligious consciousness. If he had confined himself to saying that 
the idea of universal love—understood as he explains it—was 
the central idea of Christian Ethics, and that in the teaching of 
Jesus—not so clearly in that of St. Paul and the later Christian 
community—the right state of the soul was made to consist in this 
universal love, he would have been saying what was undeniably 
true. Prof. Royce has no doubt admirably expressed the difference 
between Christian love and the Buddhistie negation of self on the 
one hand or mere Utilitarianism on the other. It would, indeed, 
throw considerable suspicion upon Prof. Royce’s claims to express 
what has always been the essence of Christian Morality if we were 
to suppose that such an interpretation of it was absolutely new. 
This it certainly is not. I would refer for instance to certain 
chapters of Seeley’s Ecce Homo as containing substantially the 
same interpretation of Christian morality, it we put aside Seeley’s 
assumptions about the actual meaning of the Kingdom of Heaven 
to Jesus Himself which could not now be defended. Nor indeed 
is what Prof. Royce says about the essentiality of the Christian 
Society to a true conception of Christianity any great advance 
upon Seeiey’s exposition of it, except that Prof. Royce has formu- 
lated it in the language of technical Philosophy and connected it 
with philosophical views about the nature of human society in 
general in a way which Seeley of course did not attempt todo. But 
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to make the idea of the Community into the whole essence of 
Christianity seems to me seriously defective. 

In the first place when thus isolated from everything else in 
Religion and Ethics the idea of the Community tends to lose most 
of the characteristics which would attach any one to it. It is not, 
be it remarked, the idea of universal love but the idea of an actual 
community of people who practise this love towards each other 
which Prof. Royce regards as the essential element in Christianity. 
But why should there be this passionate attachment to a com- 
munity which is not the community of the human race, and why 
this passionate desire to get other people into it? If the Christian 
Church had been nothing but a community attached to the idea of a 
community the attachment to it could hardly have been accounted 
for. Historically the bond of union between religious communi- 
ties has invariably been attachment to a common body of ideas. 
No doubt this very idea that Salvation to be sought by loyal 
service to a community which is potentially co-extensive with 
mankind is itself one of the ideas which the Society possessed and 
was anxious to communicate to its members, and perhaps it is 
the most important of them. But it was not all. Religions in- 
variably involve a theory of the Universe—a Metaphysic as well 
as an Ethic. Of course Prof. Royee may say that he happens not 
to believe in the particular theory of the Universe which the early 
Christians professed, and that he does believe in the ethical idea 
just described. He is no doubt entitled to dream of a society 
which has shaken off the early Christian Metaphysic but retains 
its fundamental ethical idea. But it may be doubted whether any 
society could inspire this passionate loyalty if attachment to this 
idea were its whole raison d’étre. Even if it were, this ethical 
idea would be logically prior to the idea of the Community. In 
the history of Religion what we see everywhere is that the idea 
comes first, the community next. It is true that from the nature 
of the Christian idea the Community is more necessary to the 
realisation of it than in the case of other Religions. A Buddhist 
might be saved in solitude. A Christian cannot, if the Christian 
doctrine of salvation (as Prof. Royce interprets it) be true. But 
historically the ardour of Christians for their community was ex- 
plained by their holding in common a number of other beliefs besides 
this belief in the Community. And historically the belief in a God 
of love and a supreme revelation of Himself through a human 
Personality and the doctrine of a blessed Immortality to be 
attained through loyalty to that truth were the strongest forces 
which attracted men to the community. In particular it is rather 
surprising that a thinker who grasps so clearly the importance 
of that new idea of Christianity which converted Morality into 
Loyalty to a visible and concrete community should seem to be 
so blind to the value of the equally new idea which identified it 
with loyalty to an ideal Being who was also an historical person. 
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Loyalty to the personal Christ has been (and surely is) even a 
more vital element in Christianity than loyalty to the community. 

At this point Prof. Royce will probably protest that I am taking 
too seriously his language about the ‘‘ beloved community”. He 
admits that the community does not exist in any outward and 
visible form. It is not any branch of the actual Christian Church 
or all of them put together. It has no outward and visible exist- 
ence, and never will have. Now of course we all know what an ideal 
is, and it is the nature of the real world or, as Philosophers say, of 
the phenomenal world to fall short of the ideal, and some of us 
may even be disposed to recognise a profound meaning in Plato’s 
further doctrine that after all it is the ideal that is the most truly 
real. But what I am disposed to complain of in Prof. Royce’s 
treatment of the subject is that there is simply no relation in his 
theory between the actual and the ideal. His ideal community is 
a xwpiorov eldos—a universal which does not reside, to any extent 
or in any degree, in its particulars. When he comes to actual or 
even to possible Christian societies, he has nothing but rather con- 
temptuous expressions for them which we expect to meet with in 
those very writers whose view of the nature of Religion he justly 
regards as over-individualistic, and who do not understand the 
social character of the religion, the religious consciousness, religious 
experience, religious ethics. All the things that Prof. Royce tells 
us about human society—the reality of its common life, its being a 
“person” and the like would simply be untrue if the society of 
which he speaks were merely an ideal, a city in the heavens. 
Much of Prof. Royce’s language about the real and ‘“ personal” ex- 
istence of societies seems to me somewhat exaggerated and mis- 
leading ; but I am quite in sympathy with what at bottom I take 
him to mean, and I will assume for the moment that it is all true 
and accurately expressed. And the truer it is, the more it compels 
us to recognise that it can be true only of some actual human 
society or societies. No doubt the ideal is not and never will be 
perfectly realised by any actual, organised society, or by all of them 
put together. But Prof. Royce’s practical teaching can only be 
applied to actual life by the existence of societies which attempt to 
realise the idea, and by individuals who attach themselves to what- 
ever society seems to them the best adapted here, now, for them— 
to represent or symbolise this great idea of the community of the 
redeemed. And if that is so, actual Churches and organisations 
ought not to be spoken of in the rather patronising tone which 
Prof. Royce usually adopts towardsthem. In recommending to 
the individual—at least to the philosophic individual—an attitude 
of complete detachment from all existing religious organisations, 
all traditional creeds and systems, all signs and symbols and incar- 
nations of the spiritual reality, Prof. Royce is, as it seems to me, 
practically unsaying and contradicting all the valuable teaching in 
the earlier part of his work about the essentially social character of 
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Religion and of all the higher moral and spiritual life of man. He 
would be quite justified in insisting strongly—more strongly even 
than he has done—upon the gulf which yawns between the mag- 
nificent ideal of the Churches and their actual practice, upon the 
necessity for reform, for adapting their teaching to the ideas of the 
age and so on. But to suggest to the individual that he should 
practically be content with a Church which exists only “in the 
heavens’ is in effect to tell him to give up that article of belief in 
the Church to which Prof. Royce attaches so much importance. A 
Universal must have particulars. A Church which existed only 
in the heavens would not be a Church at all. The inconsistency 
would be patent to every one if we transferred this way of thinking 
to the State. Undoubtedly no actual State is more than an inade- 
quate attempt to realise the true ideal of the State as it presented 
itself to a Plato, an Aristotle, or a Hegel ; but, so far as I am aware, 
no one who has treated the State in the spirit of any of these phil- 
osophers has ever combined such an exalted view of the ideal State 
with such contempt for the actual State as is practically expressed 
by Prof. Royce for the actual or even for every possibly actual 
Church or Churches. A man who should profess sympathy with 
the Hegelian idea of the State and recommend Anarchism, or at 
least Stoic “autonomy” and detachment, in practice would have 
very inadequately learned the true lessons of Hegel’s political thought. 

But at this point I may be again reminded that at bottom the 
‘“‘ beloved community ” of which Prof. Royce tells us is only a name 
for humanity at large. At times Prof. Royce tells us so in so many 
words. But this only makes the inconsistency the more glaring. 
Doubtless mankind does form in some sense a community. But 
nobody knows better than Prof. Royce that a community of all 
mankind—at least so long as that community has no outward and 
visible social and political organisation or expression—cannot be to 
the individual all that a community ought to be. It must be in lesser 
communities than this that the true idea of a community must be 
realised ; and these communities must be actual, concrete, more or 
less organised. Does not Prof. Royce tell us that it must be the 
supreme etfort of the members of the ‘ beloved community ” to turn 
other men into members of it? How can he do this if they are 
already members as fully as they ought to be? Itf it be suggested 
that to make them members of an ideal community is only another 
way of saying to produce a moral or spiritual change in them such 
as might be constituted by entrance into an actual community—to 
behave towards every other as if one were trying to make them 
members of a community, I would submit that this is to idealise 
the conception of a community to a point at which it ceases to be a 
community at all or to have anything in common with the Christian 
Church or any other of the actual religious communities of history. 
And yet to say this would be to ignore the lesson which Prof. 
Royce’s own study of Christianity so vigorously teaches. 
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This account of Prof, Royce’s view of the Church is not complete 
without some reference to his theory of Atonement. In a chapter 
on ‘Time and Guilt’ he insists upon the irrevocable character and 
consequences of moral choice. There is, in Prof. Royce’s view, a 
certain “actual and deliberate sin against the light” —a ‘sin 
against the Holy Ghost,” the consequences of which are irrevocable. 
The Hell to which by such a sin the individual is doomed, or rather 
to which he dooms himself, is self-chosen. The individual who has 
been guilty of it will feel (or does Prof. Royce mean that he ought 
to feel ?—the distinction does not seem to be recognised) : “ It is my 
precious privilege to assert my own reasonable will, by freely 
accepting my place in the hell of the irrevocable, and by never for- 
giving myself for this sin against the light. If any new deed can 
assign to Just that one traitorous deed of mine any essentially novel 
and reconciling meaning—that new deed will in any case certainly 
not be mine. I can do good deeds in future ; but I cinnot revoke 
my individual past deed ” (i., 266-267). The only way in which the 
gin can be atoned for is that something should be done “ which 
gives to my very treason itself a new value ; so that I can say, not 
‘It is undone’; but ‘I am henceforth in some measure, in some 
genuine fashion, morally reconciled to the fact that I did this evil’ ” 
(i., 281). 

The author insists on the inadequacy of the idea of substitu- 
tion or of modern “ moral” theories of Atonement, like that of 
M. Auguste Sabatier, based on the actual effects upon the heart 
of self-sacrificing love. We want an objective atonement. The 
“triumph over treason” which is required ‘can only be ac- 
complished by the community, or on behalf of the community, 
through some steadfastly loyal servant who acts, so to speak, as 
the incarnation of the very spirit of the community itself. This 
faithful and suffering servant of the community may answer 
and confound treason by a work whose type I shall next venture to 
describe, in my own way, thus: First, this creative work shall in- 
clude a deed, or various deeds, for which only just this treason 
furnishes the opportunity. Not treason in general, but just this 
individual treason shall give the occasion, and supply the condition 
of the creative deed which I am in ideal describing. Without just 
that treason, this new deed (so I am supposing) could not have been 
done at all. And hereupon the new deed, as I suppose, is so 
ingeniously devised, so concretely practical in the good which it 
accomplishes, that, when you look down upon the human world 
after the new creative deed has been done in it, you say, first, 
“This deed was made possible by that treason; and, secondly, 
The world, as transformed by this creative deed, is better than it 
would have been had all else remained the same, but had that deed 
of treason not been done at all. That is, the new creative deed 
has made the new world better than it was before the blow of 
treason fell” (i., pp. 307-308). 
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Prof. Royce does not pretend that the death of the historical 


Christ is much more than a symbol of this idea. And yet he con- 


tends that this is something very like ‘‘ the form which, as I believe, 
the Christian idea of atonement has always possessed when the 
interests of the religious consciousness (or, if I may use the now 
favourite word, the subconsciousness) of the Church, rather than 
the theological formulations of the theory of atonement, have been 
in question. Christian feeling, Christian art, Christian worship, 
have been full of the sense that somehow (and how has remained 
indeed a mystery) there was something so precious about the 
work of Christ, something so divinely wise (so skilful and divinely 
beautiful ?) about the plan of salvation,—that, as a result of all this, 
after Christ’s work was done, the world as a whole was a nobler 
and richer and worthier creation than it would have been if Adam 
had not sinned ” (i., pp. 318-319). 

To the orthodox Christian who accepts premisses which Prof. 
Royce could not accept, the work of Christ might perhaps be con- 
sidered to have this supreme value. But why has the work of 
Christ any such value unless a ‘‘ satisfaction for sin”’ be required 
such as only a sinless and divine Being could offer, or unless we 
accept any of the numerous orthodox theories which profess to 
demonstrate the necessity of such a death? If the answer be 
found in the teaching, the life, the character, the self-sacrificing 
love of Jesus as illustrated or supremely expressed by His death, 
can these seriously be said to have a value outweighing the nega- 
tive value of the sins of the whole world, apart from the effects 
which they have produced upon human souls and lives? And if 
we do say that it is the consequence upon the actual moral condition 
of hum:un beings that gives it this supreme value, are we not back 
again ata ‘‘ subjective ” theory of Atonement? If its value may be 
said to be objective in the sense in which all values are objective 
for those who believe in values at all, this might be equally alleged 
by the partisans of the “ subjective ” or “ moral” theories which 
Prof. Royce regards as so inadequate: the objective value lies in a 
subjective effect. Or, if Prof. Royce replies that he is only think- 
ing of what Christians in the past have felt, and that for himself 
the objective atonement is constituted by the supremely noble deeds 
of all history which have been made possible by all the ‘sins 
against the tloly Ghost,” I should ask whether there is really any 
sense or any utility in speaking of these deeds as “ atoning ” for 


guilt? If Prof. Royce were to plead that they have actually made 


possible for all these sinners a repentance, a renewal, an amend- 
ment of life which was not possible without them, there might be 
some meaning in saying that they are atoned by the good deeds ; 
but this Prof. Royce cannot contend, for he admits that repent- 
ance, amendment, forgiveness by the community might all be pos- 
sible without any such ‘atoning deeds”. Does he say that only 
by virtue of these can the individual “forgive himself”? Ifa man 
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really says to himself : ‘‘ My sin has produced so much good in the 
world that I need not now mourn over my bad deed any longer,” 
this does not seem to me a particularly edifying state of mind. 
Even if it be the fact that the quantity of good which has been in- 
troduced into the world by the atoning deeds made possible by all 
the sins against the light exceeds the good that would have been 
possible without them, I doubt the expediency of calling this an 
“atonement”. If the man really persuades himself that because 
of these deeds his sinful act is “undone” (that is Prof. Royce’s 
view), he surely deceives himseli. The value of these ‘atoning 
deeds’ may be important from the point of view of theodicy, 
but it seems to me to have no religious or moral value for the 
individual soul seeking ‘‘ reconciliation ” His deed cannot be 
made less bad than it was, nor his present spiritual position im- 
proved, by any such good consequences which may have flowed 
from his sin. He can only be restored, renewed, forgiven by that 
repentance which according to the teaching of Jesus was the one 
thing needful for “justification,” but which Prof. Royce dis- 
parages. To put my criticism in the technical language of the old 
Theology, Prof. Royce’s doctrine of the Atonement is quite uncon- 
nected with any theory of justification, or, if there is any theory of 
justification, it is an intelligible and immoral theory. He does not 
show how Atonement of this kind can be any real value to the sinner. 

And here I cannot help expressing my regret that philosophers 
who undertake to develop the inner meaning of the historical doc- 
trines of the Christian or any other historical religion do not take 
the trouble to read a little more about their origin and history. 
Prof. Royce very modestly disclaims for himself any competency 
to deal with critical or historical questions. And yet after all the 
historical origin of a belief has some bearing upon its philosophical 
interpretation. If religious philosophers would study the origin of 
the Atonement doctrine, they would perhaps come to the conclusion 
that that origin is to be sought simply and solely in the authority 
of Isaiah liii., and other prophecies of the Old Testament, mes- 
sianically interpreted. If the notion of an ‘‘ objective’? Atonement 
owes its origin simply to a mistaken interpretation of documents 
believed to be authoritative, he will perhaps feel dispensed from 
finding an explanation of it either in ‘Christian experience” or 
universal religious experience. No doubt the doctrine did appeal 
to very real needs and cravings of the human spirit ; but, unless 
we are Pragmatists, we are not bound to accept doctrines as true 
because they are comforting—still less because they were comfort- 
ing to people whose intellectual envisagement of the Universe was 
not the same as our own. The fact that the Atonement doctrine 
originated neither in the teaching of Jesus nor in ‘“ Christian ex- 
perience” may not prevent its having in it an element of eternal 
truth, but perhaps this element may be adequately expressed by 
something like the subjective view which commends itself to mere 
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‘‘ Theologians,” like M. Sabatier, who know something about the 
origin of the doctrines which they attempt to interpret, and whose 
theories Prof. Royce treats rather scornfully. If the “ objective” 
theory was really imposed by authority, if those who attempted to 
explain the theory either fell into grossly immoral views or ended 
by substituting for it a theory which was not really objective, the 
philosopher is surely not bound to find an equivalent for an objec- 
tive Atonement in terms of philosophical thought. That this equiva- 
lence is on Prof. Royce’s own theory very problematical, is so 
evident that I can hardly think it will meet with much acceptance 
either from really orthodox thinkers or from those who very pro- 
perly want to reinterpret the truth implied in traditional Theology 
in terms of more modern thought. 

I have been obliged to pass over much that Prof. Royce tells us 
about the nature of communities in general—much which he tells 
us that most philosophers do not understand. But there is 
one portion of his doctrine which is too original to be ignored. 
Prof. Royce has been much impressed by Prof. Pierce’s purely 
logical conception of “interpretation’’. He has remarked truly 
that neither those who exalt perception at the expense of con- 
ception nor those who exalt conception at the expense of perception 
can adequately explain the nature of our knowledge of other 
people’s minds. My neighbour’s mind is not an object of which 
I can have any direct perception, nor is it “‘a general or abstract 
character a type, a quality or some complex object based upon 
such universals”’ (ii., p. 127). Here is Prof. Royce’s own solu- 
tion of the problem :— 

‘“« Tf, then, there be any cognitive process whose proper object is 
your neighbor’s mind, this process is neither a mere conception 
nor yet a mere perception. Is it, then, some synthesis or com- 
bination of perceptions and conceptions? Or is it, finally, some 
third form of cognitive process, which is neither perception nor 
conception, and which cannot be completely describable in terms 
of combined perceptions and conceptions? Now it appears that 
the word ‘ interpretation ’ is a convenient name for a process which 
at least aims to be cognitive. And the proper object of an inter- 
pretation, as we usually employ the name, is either something of 
the nature of a mind, or else is a process which goes on in a mind, 
or, finally, is a sign or expression whereby some mind manifests 
its existence and its processes ” (ii., 128-129). 

It is quite impossible for me adequately to expound Prof. 
Pierce’s original theory or Prof. Royce’s attempt to bring out by 
its aid the inmost nature of the ideal community adumbrated 
in the historical Christian Church as a “community of inter- 
pretation”. I must be content with indicating that there is this 
important side of Prof. Royce’s teaching which I have not been 
able to examine. I confess that I do not find it either very intel- 
ligible or very satisfactory. 
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My general view of this remarkable work is that it contributes a 
most valuable element to that philosophical interpretation of 
Christianity which our age so badly needs but that it isin one way 
redundant, in another incomplete. It is redundant because it is 
mixed up with certain highly technical notions about communities 
and the nature of our knowledge of one another which will seem 
to many of more questionable value in themselves and not so 
closely connected as Prof. Royce supposes with the ethical and 
religious ideas which he is studying; it is incomplete since it 
ignores many elements in Christianity which are of equal value 
with the element which impresses Prof. Royce. The magnificent 
exposition and vindication of the Christian doctrine of Love and 
the idea of the Christian community seem to me one of the 
most valuable contributions to the Philosophy of Religion which 
have been made by any thinker of our time. This is a most im- 
portant element in Christianity, but I cannot think that it contains 
a full solution of ‘‘the problem of Christianity”. After all this 
would be too much to expect in any one work of any one writer, 
however eminent. 

H. Raswpa.r. 


La Trascendenza. By G. Rensi. Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 1914. 
Pp. xii, 523. 


Tais “study of the moral problem ” is interesting and often very 
suggestive, though it may be doubted whether any one but the writer 
will be fully satisfied with its conclusions. The author incidentally 
speaks of his general views in philosophy as those of a “ platonising 
Hegelian,” though his special preferences in modern philosophy 
seem to be for Pascal, Malebranche, Bruno and Schelling, and in 
some part Fichte, and he sees Plato mostly through the eyes of the 
Neo-Platonists of the Renaissance. In view of the nature of his 
own moral theory it is interesting that he seems to regard Green’s 
Prolegomena to Ethics as the great masterpiece of recent philo- 
sophy, apparently on the ground of Green’s crushing examination 
of Hedonism. 

If I had to indicate Mr. Rensi’s philosophical position in a 
sentence, I think I should say that he combines three char- 
acteristics which are not usually all found together: he is an 
“ Averroist,” a supra-Lapsarian Calvinist, and a Latin to whom 
such verse as the Amores of Ovid and the Virgilian Copa appeal 
as they can hardly ever have done to us men of another blood. 
“Classical” idealism (i.e. Kant and Hegel), he holds, cannot give 
& true account of moral facts, because it has inherited from Kant 
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four fundamental errors, (1) the doctrine of the autonomy of the 
goodwill ; (2) the identification of the goodwill with a universal 
Reason immanent in all mankind, as opposed to the private “ in- 


clination” of the individual; (3) the belief that in virtuous, as 
opposed to vicious, action, the human individual is “free”; (4) 
the identification of Reason = the will towards good with the 
“‘noumenal” or “true” self. 

Against the ethics based on these metaphysical presuppositions 
the author maintains (1) that the individual’s “ true” self is exactly 
that mass of cravings and appetites for particular satisfactions 
which Kant calls the ‘“ phenomenal” self; (2) hence action in 
accord with a universal maxim is always heteronomous, always 
obedience to something which is not myself, in fact to an absolutely 
transcendent Deity. (Strictly speaking, such action is not mine at 
all; there is—and here Mr. Rensi agrees with the Sufis, only one 
fa‘il-i-haqiq or ‘‘ true agent” in the universe, viz., God, and our 
“selves” are only the instruments through which He acts.) (3) 
The divine universal Reason is the source of evil action as well as of 
good. All “vice”’ is ignorance or error, and every “‘ sinner,” no less 
than every saint or moral hero, always acts from reasons which are 
absolutely sound and convincing to him. There is an insoluble 
practical antinomy of Reason ; the arguments for virtue and for 
vice are equally telling, and it is purely a matter of one’s original 
“ nature ’’ which of the ‘‘ two Adyo.” one follows. We are so con- 
stituted that some of us can only hear the voice of the d/«avos Aoyos, 
some only that of the adios Adyos, and if we follow one rather than 
the other, it is not because we have heard the arguments on each 
side and found one more convincing, but because we have never 
“heard the other side” at all. Thus it follows that there is no 
such thing as yielding to “ inclination ” against reason. All action 
which is voluntary is necessitated by reason, and as such is rational. 
(4) Consequently the dualism of good and evil does not arise from 
the conflict between a divine element of reason and an animal ele- 
ment of concupiscence in man. The dualism belongs to the nature 
of God Himself as the universal Reason. The Calvinist doctrine 
of absolute predestination is true to the letter. Man is never “free” 
except in the sense that he follows his own “ nature,” when he is 
not under actual constraint. God only is free, and He expresses 
His dual nature equally in the “vessel of honour” and the 
‘vessel of wrath ”. 

How then, since it is denied that good action is the same as 
reasonable action, do we distinguish good from evil? Mr. Rensi 
offers an answer which is closely connected with Croce’s concep- 
tion of ethics. Like Croce he believes, as we have seen, in the 
fundamental duality of the practical reason. In one of its forms, 
he says, Reason urges us to live on the principle of Carpe diem ; it 
urges us to take the good the gods provide us, to gratify the craving 
of the moment. But Green has proved conclusively that Hedonism 
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is incompatible with morality. Pleasure is not the aim of good 
men, and it is only from knowledge of what good men aim at that 
we can know what Good is. On the other hand, Green has proved 
that though it is not true that my actions need have my own 
pleasure as their end, the motive of every act is the satisfaction of 
a present desire. To identify the good, then, we must ask, what 
must be the end which gives me satisfaction for my present desire, 
and yet is not pleasure for myself? Mr. Rensi decides, in an off- 
hand way, that such an end can only be the pleasure or satisfaction 
of others. Thus he contrives to identify good with satisfaction 
found by the agent in activities which minister to the pleasure or 
gratification of “ others,” or—he treats the two things as identical, 
of “the community”. This is what ‘‘ God as good” wills in the 

essel of honour”; pleasure from any source and at any cost is 
what “ God as bad ” wil!s in the ‘“ vessel of wrath ”. 

There are obviously some very weak points in this construction. 
For myself I cannot see how such a God as the author depicts could 
so much as maintain His own existence. “If Satan be divided 
against Satan ’’ we know what happens, and [ do not believe the 
state of the case altered by merely calling Satan “God”. But 
apart from this ultimate issue, it seems clear that neither the iden- 
tification of moral evil with pleasure-seeking nor that of moral 
good with the seeking of the pleasures of others can be accepted. A 
reasonable morality does not condemn the pleasure-seeking act as 
such ; it may even enjoin that on the proper occasion I should 
do just what will give me pleasure, and because it will give me 
pleasure. It is /iviny for pleasure, not incidentally seeking it, which 
she anti-Hedonist holds to be per se wrong, If seeking pleasure 
were always wrong, the kind of unselfishness with which Mr. Rensi 
identifies the good would itself be evil, since it would be a mere 
wssistance of others to sin. And the definition of Good is also de- 
fective, since, if we abide by Mr. Rensi’s appeal to the convictions 
ot “good men,” no good man would admit without qualification 
that to aim at giving pleasure to others without any thought of 
your own pleasure is necessarily good. Action of this kind may 
be mortal sin ; everything depends on the nature of the satisfaction 
you provide for “others”. I may be excused if I take a simple 
illustration and speak quite frankly about it. A woman, with no 
relatives to whom her conduct can give pain, happens to be wooed 
by several lovers. Suppose that, in spite of a personal preference 
for clean living, she disinterestly prostitutes herself to all of them 
in the hope of giving them pleasure, is her conduct ‘‘ good”? On 
Mr. Rensi’s definition it should be, but the “ good men” to whose 
verdict he appeals would, I take it, say that one must not “ file 
one's soul” to give sensual gratification to any man or any number 
ot men. Mr. Rensi’s own attempt to meet difficulties of this kind 
seems to mea pure failure. He raises the question in the case of 
4 member of a societas sceleris, and decides that you are not bound 
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to be disinterestedly loyal to such a body, since you cannot gratify 
them without hurt to the community as a whole, and is thus led 
to maintain that conduct is only really good when it gives dissatis- 
faction to no one at all. Now in a mixed world like our own this 
almost amounts to saying that a good act is impossible, since there 
will always be some scelesti whose aims are thwarted by the con- 
duct of law-abiding citizens, and I see no reason why, as far as a 
given act is concerned, the scelesti may not be the overwhelming 
majority of those who are affected agreeably or disagreeably by it. 
Thus, in my illustration, the lady’s lovers may well be the only 
persons agreeably or disagreeably affected by her choice between 
prostitution and chaste living, and, still speaking from the point of 
view of the honesti, they are one and all scelesti, and ought to be 
disappointed of their desire. If you tried to meet the difficulty, as 
a Platonist might, by saying that it is not really a trwe satisfaction 
they are seeking, and therefore they are not baulked of satisfaction 
by the lady’s refusal to gratify their lusts, you will have to break 
with Mr. Rensi’s identification of the ‘true ” self with the mass of 
appetites which happen to be uppermost in actual fact. And again, 
I cannot feel in any way confident that Mr. Rensi’s analysis really 
justifies his identification of the one side of the eternal dualism of 
the supposed Divine Reason with ‘‘ good” and the other with 
“evil”. If, to use what are almost his own words, the deadly sins 
and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost are alike gifts of the same 
spirit, why should I call the one “ sins” and the others ‘‘ graces”? 
Why should | insist through it all, as he does himself, that ‘it’s 
better being good than bad,” and does my insistence bear any real 
sense? Tor, on his theory, another man is equally necessitated, 
and necessitated by reason itself, to think that ‘‘ it’s better being 
bad than good,” and that tares after all are the real grain. Of 
course Mr. Rensi would reply that we act and believe according to 
our “natures,” that we are what we are born, and that it is useless 
to try to change our souls. ‘ We are what fate made us, and must 
be, For you the jungle and me the sea-spray, And south for you 
and north for me.” But the difficulty is precisely that we are not 
born into the world with ready-made characters, pure sheep or pure 
goat. As Aristotle said long ago, what we bring with us into the 
world is neither good character nor bad character, but a body of 
‘‘ rational capacities ” which are capacities equally for good or for 
evil, and our character depends on the way in which we “‘ qualify” 
our capacities. I know that Mr. Rensi would deny this. He 
would say, all that makes our “ nature” and all that acts on it is 
completely determined for us, not by us, and that, in fact, if some 
of us are by nature inhibited from appreciating the force of the 
déixos Adyos, that is due only to the “free grace” of Calvinism. 
But he cannot prove this, he can only assert it, and he has the 
whole history of moral education against him. In point of fact, it 
seems to be as untrue to assert with him that “ virtue ” is the re- 
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sult of a special kind of ‘ genius” with which only a chosen few 
are endowed as it would be to say the same thing about the power 
of thinking logically or of appreciating art. We are not all born 
with the gifts of a Newton or a Mozart, but would Mr. Rensi main- 
tain that an education in correct thinking or in esthetic taste is 
wasted on every one who is not a Newton ora Mozart? If he 
does mean this, his statements are at open variance with facts. It 
must, ¢.g., remain doubtful if there is any man so “ unmusical ” 
that no training would make any difference to his ability to know 
good music from had, and there are plenty of us who, without 
being Mozarts, have the witness in ourselves that a right education 
does vastly enhance our power of taking pleasure in the right kind 
of music and in no other. The “ analogy of the arts" cannot be 
invoked to prove that either our judgment as to what is right or 
our ability to live up to it is something fixed once and for all at our 
entrance into the world. 

Nor are the grounds given for holding that the d/caros Aoyos and 
the dduxos are alike reasonable in the least convincing. Mr. Rensi 
says, in effect, that each 7s equally convincing, but each convinces 
only the proper type of man. He pushes the doctrine that “ vice 
ig involuntary”? to the point of maintaining that the ‘“ morally 
weak” man only yields to his weakness because he is convinced 
by arguments which are irrefutable, so long as he retains his 
vicious desire. Psychologically, I should say, this is manifestly 
false. There are many of us who know quite well, when we yield 
to an inclination, that we are not induced to do so by any valid 
reasons whatever. When we fall, as Aristotle said long ago, it is 
because our desire for what is bad, acts as a substitute for the 
major premiss of the syllogism of action. The major premiss 
should be universal, and should introduce the notion of good or 
obligation, but we allow the particular “I happen to want this ” 
to function in the place of the universal “this is right,” or “it is 
good to act thus”. Mr. Rensi’s drunkard, who only takes “ t’other 
bottle” beeause he has convinced himself, by arguments he cannot 
refute, that he owht to do so, is a pure fiction of theory. In actual 
fact, either one does not think at all about the matter, or one 
makes up one’s mind to defy reason. One says in effect, “ Hang 
it all, I mean to do it, right or wrong”. On Mr. Rensi’s theory, 
the tippler only sees the unreasonableness of his behaviour when 
he is suffering from the next day’s ‘‘hot coppers,” and he has then 
become, in effect, another man. It would be unreasonable for-him, 
being what he is now, to repeat last night’s excess, but last night, 
when he was a different man, it was something like a categorical 
imperative of reason to indulge. As to the point of fact, I should 
think that the sort of reasons which a man produces to justify or 
excuse an excess are just as much an afterthought as Mr. Rensi 
says his self-condemnation is. And I am not in the least im- 
pressed by the examples he quotes from Ovid and Boccaccio of 
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characters who reason themselves into incontinence. IJiven if we 
take the reasoning to be more than conscious self-sophistication, it 
has the vice that one of the premisses is always the expression of a 
mere strong desire to transgress, and that this premiss is regularly 
treated as equivalent to a universal assertion of obligation. Mr. 
Rensi seems never to have given any due consideration to Aristotle's 
analysis of dxpaoia where, I think, he will find the explanation 
and refutation of his theory that Hvil has its universals equally 
with Good. Nor does he see, as he should, that his introduction 
of the dv6pwros pérpov doctrine into Ethics ought to be attended by 
a similar introduction of it into “theoretical science’. None of 
the arguments by which he tries to show that the universals of 
science are unambiguous will really stand examination. He urges 
in effect that in science you cannot deny conclusions correctly 
drawn from observed facts without being insane, whereas you 
may deny any generally recognised maxim of Ethics and remain 
perfectly sane, since in science the facts on which an inference is 
founded are equally open to the inspection of everyone. But does 
Mr. Rensi really suppose that the untrained eye really sees for 
itself through the microscope what the trained experimenter says 
is there to be seen? Has he never heard, e.g. of the controversy 
about the observations by which the existence of the N-rays was 
supposed to be established? Does he really not know that it is 
often a real problem in science whether facts which one observer 
claims to have seen, but others have not succeeded in seeing, are 
mal-observations or genuine observations made by an unusually 
gifted man or in unusually fortunate conditions? And, if he is 
aware of all this, can he seriously:maintain that in a scientific con- 
troversy about facts of observation, one party, at least, must bea 
lunatic? Yet it is quite clear that in such a controversy it must 
sometimes be the case that the one party is simply right and 
the other simply wrong. Why then does it follow that there is 
an insoluble antinomy of the practical reason because Philip 
drunk judges differently on morals from Philip sober? Especi- 
ally as—in so many cases—Philip in course of getting drunk is 
well aware that he is losing his power to think connectedly and 
Philip growing sober knows that he is regaining it. Or, if I may 
put a purely hypothetical case, without giving offence, does Mr. 
Rensi believe that the views maintained in his book are true for 
Philip sober, but may be quite false for Philip in a different 
condition ? 

Mr. Rensi’s appeal to Plato will not really help him out much. 
He attributes to Plato the doctrine that “virtue,” so far from being 
the “reasonable ” life, is a state of divine pavia,—of course with a 
reference to the well-known speech of Socrates in the Phaedrus, 
where, however, not a word is said about ‘‘virtue” as one of the 
four forms of pavia. They are one and all ‘‘occult” or ‘‘ab- 
normal” states, the conditions of the “medium,” the psychic 
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“healer,” the “poet” and the “lover”. This is backed up by 
an alleged statement of the Meno that virtue only comes to 
us Gea Twi poips, “by the grace of God”. But what Socrates 
really says is something quite different, viz., that if ‘good men” 
arise among a people who, like the Athenians, have no true 
scientific knowledge of the nature of virtue and the way in which 
it is imparted, it can only be due to ‘“God’s grace”. In such a 
state as that imagined in the Republic this would not be true; 
there the moral education into goodness of the most richly endowed 
natures is not left to “ Providence” but treated secundum artem 
by men who have already acquired “knowledge” of the Good and 
can set others on the path to its discovery. Geta potpa is never 
referred to by Plato’s Socrates except with a tinge of irony which 
Mr. Rensi has not perceived. If he will study his Plato more 
carefully he will find that the good for man is always, for Plato, 
the object of a sczence and even of a calculus, an art of ‘ number, 
weight and measure,” and that precisely because the essence of it 
is “proportion” or “reasonableness”. (What would Mr. Rensi 
say, for instance, to the Philebus or Politicus ?) And it is a gra- 
tuitous blunder to represent Plato and Xenophon as connect- 
ing the “divine sign” of Socrates with his moral elevation. 
Xenophon represents it simply as a kind of second-sight which did 
for Socrates what the ‘‘soothsayer” or ‘“diviner” did for other 
men, and Plato as an inexplicable inhibitory voice which most 
commonly makes itself heard in connexion with trivial matters. 
Sometimes the matter is not trivial, as when the ‘‘ voice” is said 
to have forbidden Socrates to meddle with political affairs, but all 
that Socrates claims for it is that he commonly finds that he gets 
into some inconvenience if he neglects it; it is never once appealed 
to as an authority on any ethical issue, and there is always a 
touch of ironical humour in Plato’s allusions to it. (H.9., we see 
from the Gorgias that Socrates had much sounder reasons for 
avoiding politics than the real or imaginary prohibition of his 
‘voices "’.) 

The secret of the author’s failure to give a recognisable represen- 
tation of the facts of the moral life is to be found, as I think, in 
the curious interpretation which he puts in his opening chapters 
on the “classical’’ view of Reason as the source of the moral 
ideal. According to him what Kant really meant by the “ uni- 
versality ” of a moral maxim is that every one de facto accepts the 
maxim. Hence he finds it easy to argue, much in the fashion of 
Pascal, that there is no practical maxim which is not rejected by 
some persons or in some part of the world, and consequently that 
evil maxims and good maxims stand on the same level so far as 
the Kantian test is concerned. Hegel, he adds, only made things 
worse by substituting for the formal universality of Kant mere 
conformity to the actual customs and beliefs of one’s own special 
community as the criterion of right action. Now I do not deny 
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that there is real point in some of Mr. Rensi’s contentions, 
For example, I think he is clearly right in saying that Kant’s 
ethical doctrine, in which the source of all immorality is found in 
concupiscence as opposed to Reason, is inconsistent with his own 
theological doctrine of the “radical evil in human nature,” accord- 
ing to which moral corruption has its seat in human reason itself, 
and again in maintaining that a consistent Hegelian would be 
bound to approve the crucifixion of Jesus, as Hegel himself actually 
justifies the execution of Socrates. So much emphasis has been 
laid, in our own country, by Hegelian moralists on the conception 
of one’s “station and its duties,” as the solution of all ethical 
difficulties, that I am glad to meet with any criticism which comes 
near touching on the radical flaw in the theory when it is treated 
(as, by the way it is not in the writings of Mr. Bradley) as the 
last word of Ethics. The difficulty, of course, is to know what is 
the station to which, as an excellent summary of man’s duty puts 
it, “it shall please God to call me”. But I am sure that Mr. 
Rensi quite misses the point of Kant’s formula. Kant never 
meant that we have to find out whether a ‘“ maxim” is universal 
by ascertaining whether it is recognised, even theoretically, by 
every member of the human race. Indeed such a view would be 
manifestly absurd, since [ cannot know empirically what maxims 
will be recognised by the individuals of future generations. Kant 
cannot even have meant by “universality” recognition by all 
mankind up to the present, since it would be, to say the least, a 
desperately difficult task to show that any existing moral rule has 
enjoyed even so much recognition, whereas Kant explicitly asserts 
more than once, in the face ,of notorious facts, that no one who 
honesily means to do well can ever have the slightest doubt what 
his duty is. It is plain that though Kant rashly asserts that the 
principles of right action are implicitly recognised by every one, 
he intends their “universality” to be the proof that they are 
recognised, and not vice versa. His real meaning is that the 
principle embodied in a right act can be made into a universal 
maxim without implying any contradiction, whereas the principle 
embodied in a wrong one is seen to imply a contradiction as soon 
as you take it as a universal maxim. Surely, if we disregard the 
empty formality of Kant’s account, there is a fundamental truth in 
this thought,—a truth familiar enough to Plato and Aristotle. 
Just as there is only one direction in which a marksman can aim 
so as to hit the bull’s-eye, but an infinity in which he can aim so 
as to miss it, so there is one way of living in which I, being what 
I am and where I am,' can consistently and steadily live for the 
single aim of furthering the ‘‘common good,” but a million ways 
in which I ean live with no steady purpose. And therefore it is 
wrong in principle to speak of an “evil reason ” or a “‘,principle” 
of evil. The whole point is that a man, in so far as he is bad, just 
because he is only a bad man and not a “devil,” is, what common 
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language calls him, ‘‘unprincipled,” an dviyp divyos. And by 
calling the good life the reasonable life we do not mean that 


“reasons” of a sort cannot be found for living ill, (‘‘reasons’ 
can be found, such as they are, for anything),—but that the good 
life, and only the good life, is one which exhibits perfect consis- 
tency to a principle which can satisfy the intellect. Mr. Rensi 
has really done nothing to show that this conviction is mistaken. 


A. E. Taytor. 


Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. Hine 
logische Hinleitung in die historischen Wissenschaften. Von 
Herricu Rickert. Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tibin- 
gen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1913. Pp. 
xii, 644. 


Pror. Rickert’s essay has been out of print for some time 
past. On its first appearance a dozen years back, its method, if 
sound, was seen to involve nothing less than an entirely new 
gambit. The challenging quality of much of its doctrine gave it a 
leading part to play in controversies that are still vital. Even 
the many who upon reflexion found themselves unable to adjust 
their thinking to the Freiburg professor’s scheme, felt the sugges- 
tiveness of his detailed and episodic discussions. This re-issue is 
on all counts deserving of welcome. 

Revision has been thorough, but the author calls attention to 
one change only that involves a difference of principle, viz., the 
sharper distinction between logic and psychology, and a conse- 
quent drift away from the position of Sigwart. Beyond the 
signalisation of this difference, the new preface is chiefly interest- 
ing for some words of orientation towards the teaching of Prof. 
Dilthey and M. Bergson. 

Dr. Rickert’s main contention is familiar. Sciences are to be 
distinguished according as they generalise or individualise, concern 
themselves with the uniform or the unique. If a science works 
by establishing general concepts or laws and treats individuals 
never in their once-for-all-ness but always as cases under a class- 
concept, it is a nature-science. And even psychology must be 
regarded as a nature-science. If on the other hand procedure is 
directed to the rendering of individuals in the unique course of 
events, though by means of common elements or significations, 
which are the prius of scientific generalisation and individualisation 
alike, then our task is historical, we are in the field of culture- 
Sciences, where our clue to selection is value-relation of an ob- 
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jective order. The limit to the application of the method of 
natural science is fixed by the obligation under which it lies to 
work away from the unique course of events, and by its indif- 
ference to value-relations other than truth-values in a specific and 
narrow sense of the word truth. 

There is of course a relatively natural-scientific constituent in 
cultural sciences, a relatively historical constituent in nature- 
sciences. But the contrast of ideal and of method rests on the 
polar opposition of the absolutely or purely natural with its 
general laws and the absolutely or purely historical with its 
individual values. 

The ideal of natural science is mechanism with its resolution of 
thing-concepts into relational concepts up to the limit of residual 
‘last things,’ ultimate atoms or ‘reals’ qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively alike, between which relations obtain. It resolves the 
heterogeneity of the spatio-temporal order which is its datum into 
a quasi-mathematical homogeneity whose every fact admits of 
replacement by an equivalent. Between the natural thus con. 
ceived and the historical preoccupied with that whose essence is 
that it admits of no substitution the cleavage is indeed deep-cut 
and final. 

Prof. Rickert’s line of demareation leaves psychology decisively 
among the sciences of nature. He cannot accept of a group of 
sciences of mind over and against physical science. Psychology 
too is a matter of atomic ultimates of a sort and their generic 
relations. Speak as it may of ‘the individual,’ it concerns itself 
with the type or average, not with an individual or with in- 
dividuals as such. The distinction of psycho-physical self, psy- 
chical self, and epistemological self which Dr. Rickert develops in 
order to do away with the claims of the psychical as such is im- 
portant in itself. Throw as much out from the first as can be 
classed as physical and there remains the psychical. Discard from 
this all that can be regarded as object and there is at the limit the 
subject which is never object. It is the importance of the over- 
individual epistemological self that has given more than its due to 
the psychical with which it is confused. A cleft between physical 
and psychical will no more serve Dr. Rickert’s requirements than 
one between explanation and description. In either case both 
antitheta fall for him within the natural-scientific. 

Yet history is science and not art, for art has no care for truth 
in the sense in which history is bound thereby, i.e., for truth to 
the individual or once for all course of events. Any definition of 
science which is not a begging of the question by inclusion of the 
notion of nature, allows of scientific individualisation, of historical 
science. 

It is clearly when we have to do with the psychical that the 
issue between classification by subjects and Prof. Rickert’s classifi- 
cation by methods becomes crucial. He does not reduce the 
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psychical to the physical, and any form of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism might still admit of a group of mental sciences. And with 
the dawn of sentience it becomes increasingly difficult to deny 
individuality and historical value of howsoever exiguous a degree. 
Complete substitutability is no longer quite plausible. The uni- 
versality of the natural-scientific is at this stage manifestly to 
be secured only by abstraction. Herr Rickert does not contest 
this. It is enough for him that the generalising nature of psy- 
chology, entirely successful as it is in its own field, proves that on 
its lower levels we meet only the relatively historical. He seeks 
for the key-thought of the historical sciences where uniqueness of 
value-relation is the dominant note, generalisation subordinate. It 
is there alone that individual causation, irreducible to abstract 
ground and consequent, is to be discovered. Theie that we have 
wholes instead of genera. There that we find ourselves truly in 
a kingdom of ends. 

Prof. Rickert’s criticism of the way in which evolutionist natural- 
ism has equivocated between the concept of development to which 
it has a right and that of progress to which it has none, is lumin- 
ous. He perhaps underestimates somewhat the strength of a 
humanist point of view which should maintain a de facto teleology 
and value the non-human simply as contributory or adverse to 
the emergence and maintenance of the human type. But it is 
true that naturalistic speculation is at its worst when it waxes 
teleological. Herr Rickert’s own teleology is not relative nor sub- 
jective. It is one that rests ultimately.on Kantian presuppositions, 
not those of the teleology of nature valid only for the reflective 
judgment, but rather those of the ethical kingdom of ends. It is 
objective value-relations, which happen, of ‘course, as a fact to be 
centred upon human personalities of the individual or the group, 
that give historical significance. It is only by starting from such 
that the historian can select and reconstitute his causal seres in 
the one order of time. If he must perforce employ elements of 
common signification, he must confess failure unless the totality is 
applicable to one subject of values only. Imagination may need 
to be called in to complete the concretisation of what else might be 
regarded as a class-concept where accidentally the class has but 
one member. In the historical sciences such as prehistoric anthro- 
pology and archeology, where the values to which all is to be 
related are wholes and not individual in the narrower sense, in 
constitutional and in economic history, where the centre of reference 
18 again demonstrably the group, in the foreshortening of historic 
perspective where proper names lose value, it is still value-relation 
in the unique course of events that constitutes the historical or 
cultural-science, be the relative natural-scientific factor never so 
great. 

Such are the limits to the natural-scientific method, such the 
claims of historical science that Prof. Rickert sets forth, on the 
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purely methodological distinction of sciences which generalise, and 
allow of substitution, where you can lose and replace facts, from 
sciences which individualise and are not substitutable, where the 
lost fact must be numerically recovered or stay lost for ever. 


HerBert W. Buunt. 


Philosophy of the Practical, Economic and Ethic. Translated from 
the Italian of BenEpErTro Crock by Douauas Arnsuik. Lon- 
don: Maemillan, 1913. Pp. xxxvu, 591. 


BENEDETTO Crocx is perhaps the most significant and outstanding 
example of a movement which is making itself more and more 
obvious in the philosophy of to-day. He represents in its clearest 
and most self-conscious form the widespread reaction against the 
attempts of empirical science to force its conclusions and its 
methods into the domain of philosophy. William James, as we 
all know, refused to accept the materialism and determinism forced 
upon him by the tough-minded empiricists, but his only substitute 
for their method appeared to be that of individual caprice. Berg- 
son more recently has gone further, and offers us the somewhat 
vague method of intuition as opposed to the classificatory method 
of science with its dead and frozen world. Croce shares their 
antagonism to the methods and conclusions of empirical science 
when employed in philosophy. but he reasserts in the place of these 
the methods and conclusions of pure philosophy itself. 

In his Logie—and apart from the Logic his system as a whole is 
unintelligible—he distinguishes the pure concept or concrete uni- 
versal, which is the object of philosophy, from what he calls the 
pseudo-concepts. The pseudo-concepts are of two kinds. There 
are first of all the empirical pseudo-concepts or the class concepts 
of science, which are concrete but not universal, which are symbols 
of real things, but have no distinctive and rigorous universal char- 
acter. Secondly, there are the abstract pseudo-concepts, the con- 
cepts of mathematics, which are universal without being concrete, 
which can be exactly defined, but which do not stand for anything 
that is real. The pure concept or concrete universal, which is 
present in every moment of the real, is the object of knowledge. 
The pseudo-coucepts—and this is the point upon which all his 
philosophy turns—are only useful or economic or practical devices ; 
they are mere fictions ; they have no claim to truth or knowledge, 
and their content is ot reality. 

We can now pass to the whole system which is worked out in 
the Philosophy of Practice as in the other volumes of the Philosophy 
of the Spirit. All reality is spirit, and philosophy or true know- 
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ledge is nothing but the articulation of the pure concept of spirit. 
What the sciences oppose to spirit under the name of mechanical 
nature with its classes and fixed laws is merely a useful fiction or 
abstraction created by spirit itself, and the science which creates it 
is not true, but merely useful or economically good. Now Spirit 
or the only reality necessarily manifests or articulates itself in 
knowing and willing, which stand to one another in a necessary 
relation, the relation of subject and object, and are reciprocally the 
condition and the conditioned. The existence of any third form or 
activity such as feeling is wholly excluded, but knowing is neces- 
sarily either knowing the individual, which is art or intuition, or 
knowing the universal, which is philosophy, while willing is either 
willing the individual or willing the universal, that is it is either 
economic or moral action. We may add that historical knowledge 
was at first regarded as falling under intuition, but is now deter- 
mined as of the same nature with philosophy itself. 

In this volume we are concerned primarily with action and its 
two subdivisions. Croce discusses first of all the relation between 
willing and knowing and the various problems to which that rela- 
tion gives rise. Acting presupposes, and presupposes only, a know- 
ledge of the historical situation in which we are, and it creates a 
new situation which we afterwards know. Willing consequently 
is always of the unknown, and indeed as we only know what exists, 
we cannot know the future which does not exist ; we can only know 
what we will when we have willed it. This becomes clearer when 
we show that there is no philosophical justification for many of the 
purely empirical distinctions which are commonly accepted. We 
must indeed distinguish between action and its result, between the 
action of the individual and the action of the whole,—the difficulties 
of doing so are rather overlooked,—but we cannot distinguish 
between means and ends, or again between intention and volition 
and action. We will every act as a whole, we do not will anything 
as a means to anything else ; that is an arbitrary distinction made 
afterwards within an indivisible act, no part or which is simply at 
the service of another part. In the same way what we intend, that 
we will, and what we will, that we do. We may afterwards make 
distinctions and maintain that in a different situation we should 
have acted differently, and that consequently though we willed or 
did one thing, we intended another. This however is wholly irrele- 
vant ; the only thing relevant is our action in the situation in which 
Wwe are and of which we have full knowledge, and in that situation 
our intention and our volition coincide. Nor can we distinguish 
between our volition and our action on the ground that volition is 
an activity of spirit while action is a series of movements in nature. 
Nature with its mechanical movements is simply a fiction. The 
distinction between nature and spirit, between the external move- 
5 and the internal activity, between action and volition is wholly 
arbitrary. 
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As regards the knowledge which is presupposed in action, we 
always have full knowledge of the situation in which we act. An 
honest card-player for instance knows fully the actual situation in 
which he is, and this is not altered by the fact that if he were a 
dishonest card-player he might have different knowledge and might 
be in a different situation. We cannot therefore separate intention 
from volition by pleading that we were ignorant of the actual situa- 
tion, nor can we do so by pleading that we were in error as to the 
situation, and that we erred in good faith. It is impossible to err 
in good faith. Error—and this is very important—is not a failure 
of the theoretical activity, for this is incorruptible, but is always, 
whether in the sphere of art or in that of philosophy, a product of 
our will alone. It is an economic act and consists in communi- 
cating to ourselves and others that we know something which we 
do not know; it is the wilful substitution of a representation or 
concept for a representation or concept which we do not possess. 

Once more acting presupposes only a knowledge of the situation 
in which we are. The so-called practical judgment or judgment 
of value that this thing is good is simply a historic judgment that 
we have already willed this thing. It follows action and does not 
precede it. The psychologist, depending upon many historic judg- 
ments which of course presuppose philosophy, classifies actions for 
purposes of convenience under the various virtues and vices. These 
generalisations or pseudo-concepts become rules merely by being 
put into the imperative mood. Rules are useful but not absolute 
because not derived from true universals, and in every act we must 
get beyond rules and judge the wholly unique situation in which 
we are and in which we must act. Philosophy is defended from 
the encroachments of psychologists and rule-makers, and at the 
same time the philosopher is warned aginst attempting to formu- 
late rules, and above all against any attempt to deduce them from 
his philosophy. 

[In regard to the dialectic of action itself he insists strongly upon 
freedom, which is the characteristic of spirit in all its activities. 
He rejects both the abstract freedom of the indeterminist and the 
equally abstract necessity of the determinist. Freedom is the syn- 
thesis of two moments which it is wrong to take as real in them- 
selves, the moment of necessity or acceptance of the situation 
and the moment of freedom or free action in the situation. These 
two moments he shows to be necessary to one another an 1 to pre- 
suppose one another. Mechanical causality is of course a fiction, 
whether applied to nature or to spirit in arbitrary separation from 
one another, it is a mere hypostasis of the abstracting and classify- 
ing function of spirit itself. Freedom or Liberty in this concrete 
sense is identified with Good, while ‘ Antiliberty,” that is either of 
the necessary moments taken by itself as mere passivity or mere 
arbitrariness, is Evil. Evil is thus necessary to and implied by 
good, it is the necessary opposite which good must conquer, but it 
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is wholly unsubstantial, it exists only by presence of good in its very 
heart, it is negative and not positive. Freedom may be described 
also as the victory of will over the passions. The passions are 
sir ply possible volitions, the infinite multiplicity or matter to which 
volition gives form, annulling or rejecting utterly all that it does 
not will. It is this creative activity which is life itself or goodness, 
the continual victory of life over death, of good over evil, and it is 
this also which is progress or development or becoming or evolu- 
tion. Reality is progress, and because of the unsubstantial or nega- 
tive character of evil there is no regress possible. He distinguishes, 
perhaps not quite clearly, between the progress of the individual 
and the progress of the whole, but there is no such thing as uncon- 
scious or mechanical progress. The progress of all reality is the 
progress of spirit, and the progress of spirit is always conscious. 

In the second part of the book he elaborates further the distine- 
tion and the relation between moral and economic action, and 
incidentally criticises the science of political economy. He con- 
cludes with an interesting section upon law which he defines as 
“a volitional act which has for content a series or class of actions ” 
He maintains that law is always ultimately the volitional act of an 
individual, and that it performs for the practical activity a function 
corresponding to that performed by the pseudo-concept for the 
theoretical activity ; it is an abstract or even unreal volition of an 
abstraction. 

We have indicated his main doctrines only in so far as they con- 
cern action, and have ignored the many interesting points he makes 
in this volume about the other activities of the spirit and par- 
ticularly about feeling. It is obvious that one might raise many 
objections and difficulties to the views we have outlined, and that 
at first sight they may appear revolutionary and paradoxical. One 
must note however that they are systematically paradoxical, and 
that systematic paradox or even systematic stupidity is always 
thought at first to be the character of any philosophy which is 
really new. Just because his philosophy is systematic it is no use 
otfering—what it would be easy to oifer—an external and super- 
ficial criticism of separate details. Our first task must simply be 
to understand him, for to ignore him is impossible, and our second 
to do what he has himself attempted to do for the philosophy of 
Hegel, to develop our criticism from the very heart of his position 
itself, to indicate from this vantage ground the source of his errors, 
and in so doing to make a real advance in knowledge. 

We would only add that in addition to being systematic Croce 
has another great excellence—he is a master of self-expression. 
His style is clear, logical, picturesque, and forcible, and his en- 
thusiasm and confidence carry one along with him. His vivid 
metaphors and images are a continual source of pleasure, and he 
has a happy knack of illustrating his points by references to his- 
tory. In this as in his other works he deals also with the views 
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of past philosophers, and his comments and criticisms are always 
interesting, though perhaps not always wholly just, at least in respect 
to Greek philosophy which he appears generally to underestimate and 
occasionally to misunderstand. His claim upon us is however not 
that of an artist or a historian, but that of a philosopher. He offers us 
a new view of life and of the world as a whole, and he has all the 
confidence and the suppressed enthusiasm of a discoverer. Whatever 
errors he may commit and into whatever inconsistencies he may 
fall, we venture to suggest that the work of Benedetto Croce wil] 
not be without a considerable place in the history of philosophy. 

Of the present translation we prefer to say as little as possible, 
Mr. Ainslie might have avoided some of his mistakes by consulting 
the readable, and on the whole accurate, French translation by 
Buriot and Jankelevitch. His own translation is not distinguished 
either by literary elegance or by philosophic understanding ; it is 
not always clear or even intelligible ; and it too often ignores both 
grammar and sense with results which w cannot consider alto. 
gether happy. To study Croce through its medium is like study- 
ing the face of a man in a concave mirror. One may derive some 
diversion from it, if one is acquainted with the original, but those 
who depend upon it for their only source of information will receive 
from it an impression not wholly devoid of perplexity. 


H. J. Paton. 
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VII.—NEW BOOKS. 


Pedagogical Anthropology. By Marre Monvessorr. ‘Translated from 
the Italian by FrReperick Taper Cooper. London: William 
Heinemann, 1915. Pp. 508. Price 14s. 


Tuis volume comprises the lectures delivered by Dr. Montessori during 
a period of four years in the Pedagogic School of the University of Rome. 

In view of the great fame which her method of educating young chil- 
dren has won for the author, we opened the book with high expectxtions 
which have only partly been fulfilled. There is really little that is new 
in the volume, yet it glows with the enthusiasm of a teacher whose aim 
is not merely truth, but the betterment of society through its influence. 
Detailed technical discussions of such subjects as the principles of Gen- 
eral Biology, Craniology, the Thorax, etc., are interspersed with digres- 
sions in which some social or pedagogical moral is pointed. Perhaps this is 
natural considering the fact that the lectures were intended to show the 
bearings of anthropology upon pedagogy. The plan at any rate was 
deliberately chosen. ‘‘'The first chapter,’ writes the author in the 
preface, ‘‘ contains an outline of general biology, and at the same time 
biological and social generalisations concerning man considered from 
our point ot view as educators.” 

She would have education based upon and guided by the anatomical 
or anthropological characteristics of each child, and so safeguard and 
allow free development for individuality. 

By this means she hopes on the one hand to deliver normal individuals 
from the blight and curse of uniformity and conventional common- 
placeness, and on the other largely to do away with the need for prisons 
and hospitals. Schools for the abnormal and the subnormal, who would 
be early recognised from their family records and biometric charts, would 
beso multiplied and perfected that in time prisons and hospitals would 
practically cease to be required. 

“If criminal anthropology has been able to revolutionise the penalty 
in modern civilisation, it is our duty to undertake, in the school of the 
future, to revolutionise the individual” (p. 18). 

_ Pedagogical Anthropology, according to Dr. Montessori, studies man 
from two different points of view: his development and his variations. 
Che variations, however, constitute the most important subject of inquiry 
because through the help of variable characteristics we may be able to 
“discover a way for the future perfectionment of the human species and 
the individual” (p. 35). Pedagogical anthropology seeks for a more 
scientific and accurate knowledge of the normal human being, and so 
differs from criminal anthropology which pays special attention to the 
abnormal. he child in the school environment must become the subject 
of the most careful research, and innumerable biographic charts must be 
drawn and studied. The school therefore must be looked upon as a 
gtvat “‘ pedagogical clinic”. 
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Much of this has been urged by medical men before, and already we 
have in this country and elsewhere medical inspection, and biometric 
charts for the guidance of teachers—and special schools for the feeble 
minded, the blind, the deaf and dumb and other exceptional classes. 

The title ‘‘ Pedagogical Anthropology ” suggests not only a science, 
but the application of a science in a pi articular social direction. It aims 
at ‘the possible amelioration of man” through ‘‘ the positive knowledge 
of the laws of human life”. But surely “the laws of human life’ ’ are 
much wider than anthropology ;—men are good or bad in spite of tha 
shape of their nose or ears, or the measurements of their cranium. 
There are saints whom anthropological characteristics would brand as 
sinners, and there are human brutes with the faces of angels. Hence 
when Madame Montessori defines the science as ‘ta method that system- 
atises the positive study of the pupil for pedagogic purposes and with 
a view to establishing philosophic principles of education,” we must insist 
that anthropology alone can never establish such principles. 

Even granting that the individuality of any child or person has its 
basis in the anatomical structure of the child or person, and that every 
psychical phenomenon or characteristic has its physical or anatomical 
counterpart, we cannot admit that anthropology can provide anything 
more than an anthropological (i.¢. physical) outlook upon the problems 
of education. Education has to deal with individuals possessing, to 
start with, many minute anatomical differences, but, while leaving some 
room for individuality, it aims at producing a social or civic type and on 
the whole succeeds. 

Modern education takes individuals with different heredities, different 
peculiarities, different capacities, brings them together in the school, 
gives them, within certain limits, a similar training, similar activities, 
a similar environment ; it rubs individuality against individuality,—mind 
against mind—and, in the long run, produces in all of them some share of 
that desirable common quality or synthesis of qualities which we call 
national character. hey leave school inspired to some extent by national 
ideals, possessing some desirable national characteristics, endowed with a 
little of that necessary civic acquirement—a national common sense. 

On broad lines it does consider the. individualities marked out by 
anthropological conditions. It deals with the feeble minded and the 
imbecile apart, with the precocious criminal apart, with the normal or 
approximately normal, who constitute the majority, in the ordinary 
schools—and from them it selects the supernormal—the specially able 
and capable—and gives them a higher culture suited to their natural 
abilities. 

Education really succeeds because it does not leave the individual, as 
Madame Montessori would apparently do, to work out his life on the 
lines that heredity or anthropology would in every case prescribe for 
him. 

Intellectual and ethical ideals, and high social purposes count in 
modern education no less than the tendencies which are bred in the bone. 

JoHn EpGar. 





A. ©. Picgov. Maemillan & Co., 1912. 


Wealth and Welfare. By £ 
Pp. xxxi, 493. 


d 


Prof. Pigou’s book is a brilliant contribution to the newer economics, 
and it is at the same time a Vindication of the mathematical method—if 
vindication were needed. After a preliminary discussion of welfare in 
relation to the national dividend, the main purpose of the treatise is 
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reached first in the determination of the dividend and finally in its dis- 
tribution. The treatment of these questions involves the solution of 
many problems ; and, as in other modern works, one notices the ten- 
dency to digress at considerable length towards subsidiary questions 
arising out of the main theme. If this be unsymmetrical in treatment, 
there is the excellent example of Adam Smith. As instances of what 
T have termed divressions may be mentioned the detailed treatment of 
topics arising out of monopoly which occupies more than one-tiith of the 
whole book. Yet in reality scarcely a pige could have been spared. 
Besides simple monopoly (if the term may be used) duopoly, multipie 
monopoly, monopolistic competition, discrimination, railway rates, pur- 
chasers’ associations and State control are treated fully with valuable 
mathematical illustrations. This part of the book is an important 
addition to economic theory. Ano.her interesting digression (though a 
much shorter one) is the passage in which the discovery of a new factor 
in production, ** namely uncertainty-bearing ” is announced. By gradual 
steps ‘insurance against risk’ has gained a distinctive position in dis- 
tribution, aud it seems symmetrical to give its analogue a corresponding 
rank in production. It is contended that, while uncertainty-bearing is 
generally associated with waiting, ‘‘it is analytically quite distinct”’. 
Though there are difficulties in the two-dimensional character of the 
other factors and in the heterogeneous elements into which uncertainty- 
bearing can be resolved as compared with the homogeneous nature of 
waiting, the fact that uncertainty is related to the logic of chance while 
waitng is connected with time seems to afford a sufficiently clearly 
marked line of theoretical demarcation. These points, as well as others 
connected with variations in general prices and real income, are of great 
interest to the economist; but to readers of Muinp further detailed 
discussion might be tedious. There remains a most important dis- 
cussion which brings into clear expression a tendency in modern eco- 
nomics which is often present (especially in the more popular writings), 
but which has not been so clearly expressed and explicitly defended 
hitherto in a detinite manner in a work by a professed economist. This 
is the claim that economic investigation is ‘*not primarily scientific, if 
by science we intend the single-eyed search after knowledge for its own 
sake. It is rather practical and utilitarian, concerned chiefly to lay bare 
such parts of knowledge as may serve, directly or indirectly, to help 
forward the betterment of social life.” This claim is a wide departure 
from the attitude of the Classical School, and it cannot fail to interest 
students of other subjects which are related to economics. Indeed such 
a view affects others besides the economist ; and, if it is maintainable, 
it will change the relation in which economics has been supposed to 
stand towards cognate studies. his view transforms economic inquiries 
into what has hitherto been described as the art of Political Economy 
(as distinguished from the science) or as applied economics. It is, in 
fact, economic pragmatism. It seems to me that this conception of the 
subject is, in one sense, too wide, in another it is too narrow. What 
“helps the betterment of social life’ includes much that the economist 
needs to take note of, but which does not necessarily fall within the 
proper scope of his own special study. Security of person and property 
is a factor in progress, yet the conditions on which it depends fall within 
the province of Political Philosophy and Jurisprudence. On the other 
side, Prof. Pigou’s interpretation appears to rule out many abstract 
inquiries if these have no apparent reference to progress. Is it not 
likely that such theories are first established as ‘‘a single-eyed search 
for knowledge for its own sake,” and afterwards a practical application 
may or may not be made? These considerations point to a process of 
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specialisation in economic inquiry—first (or rather logically prior) a 
detached investigation of some conditions or phenomena for their own 
sake, what was formerly termed economics as a science, and then the 
application of the theoretical principles to everyday life, which ayplica- 
tion need not be limited to social betterment. And in this connexion it 
may be noted that Prof. Pigou’s practice differs from his own definition, 
at least it would need a complacent censor to pass all his investigations 
as being concerned with social betterment. It may be that the qualifica- 
tion in the words italicised (‘‘such parts of knowledge as may serve, 
directly or indirectly to help forward the betterment of social life”) is 
intended to cover the most abstract and theoretical investigations. But 
taken in this wide sense, almost any study might be claimed as making 
indirectly for social betterment. Even if no one else gained anything, 
the student himself might be thereby a better member of society. But 
after all this is only to defend scientific economics by a roundabout process 
of argument. 
W. R. Scorr. 


The Fitness of the Environment? By LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON. The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. Pp. xv+317. 


It must be evident to all who attempt to gauge the essential spirit of 
experimental science in America that the influence of Ostwald, van’t 
Hoff, and Arrhenius is supreme, and the work now under review fur- 
nishes an excellent example of how far the doctrines of these masters 
have penetrated American scientific thought. 

The general scope of the treatise is sufficiently indicated by the title 
and, as the author frankly admits, is not entirely original. That Dar- 
winian fitness is a reciprocal function and may possibly be shared not 
only by the organism but also by the enviroument, is an idea which has 
not escaped the notice of those chemists and physicists who seek to 
trace the evolutionary development of existing natural conditions. Thus, 
we find in the essays of Dr. George Wilson numerous references, couched 
in popular language, to the manifold evolutions of environment which 
have accompanied the development of life, but in no work known to me 
is the problem treated in the philosophical manner and with the mathe- 
matical accuracy which Prof. Henderson’s conunand of physical chemis- 
try makes possible. 

It may at once be said that, within his self-imposed limits, the author 
makes good his case. Selecting carbon dioxide, water, and certain organic 
compounds, as the fundameutal essentials of an environment for life, he 
brings forward convincing evidence to show that the existing environ- 
ment has developed into being the most suitable abode of life: that is 
to say, ‘‘ life” as defined by Prof. Henderson. 

Before developing his argument, the writer lays down the essentials of 
fitness and preceeds to summarise in a masterly manner the modern 
position of chemistry, astronomy, and physics, so far as these and 
kindred sciences bear on the problem under discussion. Thereafter the 
physico-chemical properties of water and carbon dioxide, and the con- 
stitutional aspect of organic compounds are treated in considerable detail. 
In many respects, these chapters form the most conspicuous features of 
the book, which closes with the logical treatment of the results and a 
discussion of vitalism. Throughout the work, Prof. Henderson shows 
himself to be a scientific thinker of great versatility and penetration, 
and has given ample proof of his remarkable capacity to bring the highly 
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abstract details of his own investigations within the reach of the non- 
scientific reader. 

When a difficult task has been undertaken with such conspicuous 
success it is unfortunate that attention must be drawn to some features 
in which this book is open to criticism, but the fact that the problems 
discussed are of the highest importance and must of necessity appeal to 
many whose acquaintance with the experimental and natural sciences is 
but slight, makes if necessary to refer to some points which require 
modification. Thus the statements made on pages 29 and 50 regarding 
our present knowledge of the chemistry of protoplasm and metabolism, 
will not find many supporters even among the most optimistic bio- 
chemists. It is unfortunate that such confident claims should be made 
as they are unnecessary for the argument. It is also in many ways mis 
leading to emphasise the inert nature of water in view of the present 
position of the ionic hypothesis and the views now held regarding 
catalysis. To turn to details, which are no less important, it may be 
pointed out that the expression ‘‘amimonia’”’ is used repeatedly where 
liquefied ammonia is meantand the distinction between water and seu- 
water is occasionally by no means clear. Further, the arrangement of the 
constitutional formule of organic compounds leaves much to be desired, as 
in certain cases the sign of equality in an equation may be readily mis- 
taken for a double bond (pp. 253, 254). 

These details will, of course, present no obstacles to the trained 
chemist, nor will an unfortunate mistake in the formula for glycero 
phosphoric acid, but to other readers, struggling with the intricacies of 
graphic formule, they must be perplexing in the extreme. 

It is only a sincere admiration for the way in which Prof. Henderson 
has carried out his task which tempts me to express the hope that the 
work may, in the near future, be expanded so as to include more examples 
of fitness and to introduce in greater detail the subjects of catalysis, 
osmosis, the colloidal state, and the effect of pressure in regulating the 
environment. A recent article by Dr. E. Ff. Armstrong indicates another 
direction in which the theory of adaptation and fitness may be profitably 
extended to include the action of enzymes. 

It is no unimportant fact that Prof. Henderson’s book is in part a 
reprint of lectures delivered by him in the Lowell Institute. Lecture 
courses of this description cannot fail to develop that breadth of view so 
often lacking in the young student of science, and the scheme might 
with advantage be copied in our own Universities. 

J. C. IRvINe. 


1 Theory of Time and Space. By Atrrep A. Rops. Cambridge: W. 
Heffer & Sons, Ltd. Pp. 16. 


This extremely interesting pamphlet contains a short account of the 
method by which the author proposes in a forthcoming work to deal with 
certain paradoxes about time which appear in the Theory of Relativity in 
Electrodynamics. Mr. Robb has already dealt with the kinematical and 
geometrical formule of the theory from a new point of view in a little 
book called The Optical Geometry of Motion, published some two years 
ago; but the present pamphlet is of more philosophic interest. 
_ The difficulties (or at any rate paradoxes) to be met are of the follow- 
ing kinds: ‘‘If two observers whose measuring instruments and clocks 
agree with each other when they are relatively at rest subsequently are 
in unaccelerated motion relative to each other and determine the velocity 
light from any source common to both they will find the same value 
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for it. This fact can be shown to involve (among many other interesting 
consequences) that their measuring rods can no longer have the ratio 

‘1 when used for measuring lengths in the direction of reiatiyve 
: .tion, and that their clocks can no longer be going at the same rate, 
The result is that two events which are contemporary as judged by the 
clocks of one system are not so as judged by those of the other. But if 
motion be purely relative it seems that we have no right to call the 
readings from one systein ‘the time’ rather than those from the other, 
Thus we seem to get the paradox that two events are both simultaneous 
and successive. 

It is with this paradox that the author attempts to deal. His solution 
is to argue that the relation of before and after between moments is not 
connexive. We commonly assume that if A and B are moments of time, 
and A is neither before nor after B, the A and B must be identical (i.¢, 
events at A and B are simultaneous). But this does not logically follow 
from the other properties of the relation. The author illustrates the 
independence of connexity by considering the relations of points within 
and without a series of cones. He then adds that it is only of events 
that happen in the same point of space that we can say that if they are 
not successive they must be simultaneous. 

A is before B if and only if it be possible for a cause acting at the 
moment A to have an effect at the moment B. ‘B is before A’ is 
defined in a like manner. A and B are neither before nor after eacl 
other if a cause acting at A can produce no effect at B and rice versa, 
Suppose now it is true that no disturbance travels faster than light and 
that a flash sent from P at A reaches Q at B, at being immediately 
reflected returns to P at C. No disturbance that left P after A could 
reach ( at B. Hence no moment at P after A can be before B. 
Similarly no moment at P before C can be after B. Hence no moment 
at P between A and C is either before or after B. So if we take this 
definition of be‘ore and after and accept the view that no disturbance 
can travel faster than light we see that we must either accept Mr. 
Robb’s view that ‘before’ is not connexive or else assert that «// 
moments between A and C are identical with B. Since the latter is 
impossible we must either reject Mr. Robb’s definition of before and 
after, or the view that no disturbance travels faster than light (and this 
will not help us in the end if all disturbances travel with some jfinit 
velocity however large), or the view that ‘before’ is connexive. For my 
own part I see no very good reason to accept the definition of before 
and after. It is certainly not a detinition in the sense that it states 
what we mean by before and after, for these notions are independent of 
causation. Hence I cannot see that we have more than a useful criterion 
which will not be convertible. Nevertheless it is quite worthiwhile to 
work out the suggestion because of what it implies. If again Mr. Robb’s 
method were the only way of avoiding intolerable paradoxes it might 
perhaps be accepted as involving the minimum of ental disturbance. 
But I am pretty certain that the paradoxical nature of the results of the 
theory of relativity arises merely from confusing lengths and times with 
the values of them at which we arrive by the only practical methods of 
measurement. 

Mr. Robb proposes to build up a whole system of geometry on the 
notions of before and after as defined by him. He states that he has 
already carried his researches some considerable distance, and he gives 
a set of axioms and some results at which he has arrived. There is 
enough in this pamphlet and the earlier one to make us look forward 
with great eagerness to the appearance of Mr. Robb’s complete work. 
C. D. Broap. 
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Problems in the Relations of God and Man, By C. C. J. Wers. London : 
Nisbet & Co. Pp. x, 288. 


The subjects discussed in this short volume were dealt with in a course 
of lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, delivered by Mr. Webb at 
Oxford in 1911. The general position of the writer may perhaps be best 
expressed in his own words: ‘ Philosophy of Religion is an attempt to 
understand Religion as it is, as it really exists. . . . Christianity is the 
religion which I know best and which most of my readers will know 
best, and, judged by its position in the history of civilisation, may fairly 
be taken as that one in which we shall reasonably expect to find the 
general nature of religion most fully and richly developed” (pp. 245-6). 
The problems considered in the volume are in a sense raised by all 
religions ; but the religious experience of Christendom determines the 
special form in which the questions are discussed. Thus the subjects 
dealt with are gathered under the headings Reason and Revelation, 
Nature and Grace, Man and God, the two former of which at once sug- 
yest topics familiar to Christian theology, though they are as important 
for religious experience in general as the relation of God and man. 

No reader can fail to be impressed by the singular freshness in the 
treatinent of the successive points taken up inthe volume. The author’s 
direct sympathy and acquaintance with the concrete realities of the re- 
ligious situation are as evident as the acute and balanced philosophical 
judgment which he has brought to bear upon them. The section on 
Nature and Grace is particularly illuminating and suggestive. 

The conception on which he lays most stress throughout his analysis 
is the essential objectivity of the Reality with which the religious con- 
sciousness is concerned. With this goes his claim that this Reality is 
the most concrete of all objects of human experience. He thus dis- 
tinguishes his view, on the one hand, from all ways of treating religion 
as entirely subjective in process and content; and on the other he 
maintains that, so far from the ‘absolute’ being more than God, God 
is ‘more not less than the absolute’ (p. 254). While he is distrustful 
of all ‘ definitions’ of religion, his working conception of religion is that 
of a concrete experience, whose subjective factor is the finite socially 
constituted human self, and whose objective factor is the independ- 
ent Reality of God. From this follows the mutual interrelation of 
human reason and divine revelation, of the kingdom of nature and the 
sphere of grace, of God and man as personalities. There is no question 
for religion as to whether God exists : hence the only question for the 
philosophy of religion is what God is (p. 145). The nature of the per- 
sonality of God is interpreted on the basis of social experience, which is 
inseparably connected with religion (p. 278 ff.). The life of human 
society, in fact, is a kind of middle term in religion between the indi- 
vidual person and the divine person. The absence of any direct con- 
nexion between the Divine Life and human society removed the 
Aristotelian God from the sphere of religion and made God solely an 
object of philosophical contemplation; while the linking up of the 
Divine spirit with the spirit of the community was from the first a 
characteristic feature of the Christian religion (pp. 220 ff). 

Most of the subjects discussed in the volume might well deserve a 
more extended analysis than the author has given them. But one quite 
appreciates the limitations within which the discussion is carried on. 
One may doubt the wisdom of abandoning in the Introduction the at- 
tempt to give a definition of religion: the analysis of a subject is not 
made any easier by declining to say what the subject means: and the 
difficulties regarding the relation of morality to religion (p. 259 ff.) are 
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increased by the absence of a detinition of the nature of religion. The 
author’s view of original sin is rather more hesitating than might have 
been expected, from his approval of the great saying: ‘‘ O certe neces- 
sarium Adae peceatum .. . O felix culpa quae tantum et talem meruit 
habere Redemptorem.” Perhaps, too, the interpretation of the relation 
of Aristotle s God to man is not altogether in the spirit of his teaching, 
or even of the letter (¢.4., Hthies, X, ¢. 7, $8). Should not the name of 
the astronomer referred to on pave 151 be Lalande instead of Laplace / 


J; BB. 
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Principles of Logic. By Svantey Witirams, B.A. ‘The People’ 
Books. : Pp. OA. 


We should not call attention to this astonishingly bad book, but that there 
is danger lest it may be recommended by the merits of some other mem 
bers of the same series dealing with cognate subjects. The writer, who 
is, we regret to see, an Oxford man, appears to have no equipment for 
his task beyond a colloquial style, and an imperfect acquaintance with 
some of the worst and most meagre forins of a bad * pass’ tradition. 
His care in expression may be judged from his account of privative 
terms as ‘those which denote that th: term! has been deprived of certain 
qualities which one would naturally expect’. Words like ‘thus’ and 
‘therefore’ constantly conceal a lack of consequence ; ¢.g. in regard to 
the fourfold classification of categorical propositions, and their indication 
by vowels, he writes, ‘The origin of these letters the effect of then 


is 
assification. For! two of the forms (viz., A and I) are affirmative: 


cl 

the other two (viz., KE and O) are negative’. He gives as examples of 
true definitions ‘ Brooks’ Monkey Brand won't wash clothes,’ and ‘An 
archbishop is a prelate who holds the highest position in the Anglican 
Church’. His historical information includes the statements t in 





mediate inference ‘we infer a proposition from a given proposition by 
means of a mediate or middle judgment,’ ' and that Barbara Celarent is ‘a 
mnemonic rhyme, dating back to the time of Aristotle and earlier’ ; his 
general information the view that ‘gases and unworked metallic sub 
stances and the like’ are incorporeal. We are told that non-connotative, 
and therefore indetinable, terms are of two kinds: ‘They are those 
which either denote a subject only, and there are those which only imply 
an attribute’. Perhaps the treatment of Opposition reveals the author 
most nakedly. It is said that ‘for scholastic purposes’ the table, in 
which the inferences that can be drawn by opposition are usually laid out, 
tells us that if I is true, O is false, but A unknown; if O is true, I is 
false, but K unknown ; and this is no slip, for he calls attention to the 
fact that if some glass is not Venetian, some also may be: and he then 
proceeds, ‘That is to say, Logic, as here seen working, is inconsistent 
with reason, and, consequently, this process of opposition has for some 
reason or other become useless: and until this inconsistency (amongst 
others) is cleared up, it will continue to remain in the shade.’ But there 
is tio branch of the subject whose treatment is not full of the most glaring 
mistakes. Geometrical induction or parity of reasoning is said to be 
‘practically analagy,’ and analogy to consist ‘in seeing a resemblance 
between two phenomena and applying a further inference to both ’ In 
distinguishing observation and experiment it is alleged that ‘ We observe, 
i es not ** fire ’ is the 
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fizuration of the land, coal should be found in certain areas. Yet when he 
comes to sink a shaft, he may find that his observation was faulty’ : 
‘ Experiment, however, is conclusive, since in it we have no opportunity 
of confusing facts with inferences, or of making wrong inferences.’ The 
author thinks that ‘ heterogeneous intermixture of eifects’ means that 
of ‘effects which act in contrary directions,’ and that ‘isolating a 
phenomenon’ means ‘ rejecting the consideration of all but likely and 
reasonable antecedents and consequents to it’ 

It is hard to see how such a subject as Logie is in this book made out 
to be should yet be said, in the Introduction, to be ‘of great practical 
value and interest’: rather we should incline to agree with the words of 
the Conclusion, ‘Great, therefore, must be the breach between the world 
of Practice and the world of Thought’. The book may have interest to 
the curious collector, but otherwise is worse than worthless ; and that, its 
only, value would be enhanced if the publishers took the only proper 
course and withdrew it from circulation 


Peysonality, By F. B. Jnvons, Litt.D. London: Methuen & Co,, 1913, 


This excellent little book contains the substance of a course of lectures 
delivered at Oxford in the Vacation Term for Biblical Study, and is ad- 
inirably fitted to vive the ordinary man some idea of recent philosophical 
mdencies on a central problem, [bis marked by singular clearness of 
thought and lucidity of diction and by an intense, though restrained, 
moral and religious earnestness. 

In the first chapter Dr. Jevons shows that the naive belief of the 
ordinary man in his own personality is contradicted by much recent 
physical science and psychology. Both sciences apply the principle of 
parsimony. For both a personal agent is otiose. And this conclusion 
of modern science is corroborated by the absence of the notion of per 
sonality in pre-animisin, Dr, Jevons states two theories of pre-animism, 
On the former view it is held that the concepts of personality and im 
personality were differentiated out of some earlier concept of power, some- 
thing quite indeterminate, neither personal nor impersonal, This theory 
Dr. Jevons sets aside on the vround that the division of power into power 
Which is personal, and power which is not, is exhaustive. ‘* Power is 
either personal or it is not” (p. 30). It is possible that in Dr. Jevons’s 
argument a confusion lurks as to the precise meaning of the Law of Ex- 
cluded Middle. It does not mean that A must be known to be either B 
or not-B, Pre-animistic man does not know power to be either personal 
or non-personal. On the other pre-animistie theory it is assumed that 
pre-animistic man had a conception of impersonality prior to a concept 
of personality. This view, as Dr. Jevons points out, is illogical, for 
impersonality presupposes personality in denying it. But it may be noted 
that this does not necessarily imply that personality is to be attributed 
tomen, Personality may be predicable only of God. 

Tn chapters ii, and iii. Dr. Jevons states fairly and criticises vigorously 
the relevant doctrines of Hume, James and Bergson. In chapter iv. he 
develops his own theory, which is akin to Mr. Bosanquet’s. But Dr. 
Jevons draws a sharp distinction between personality and individuality. 
The term ‘individual’ he uses in the sense of individuum, impervious, 
impermeable and impenetrable. It is hard to see any reason (apart from 
etymology and analogy) for running counter to a persistent tendency in 
recent philosophy in thus restricting the meaning of * individual’.  Per- 
sonality involves the subject-object relation. (On page 125 ‘* presented 
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of knowledge and of love. Love is an impulse towards unity. This unity 
is never attained by human persons. In the Trinity of Divine Persons 
the unity is fully realised. Many of the difticulties of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
doctrine are reproduced in Dr. Jevons’s book, and some are considerably 
aggravated. The problem of the relation of human personality to the 
Absolute is not simplified by the introduction of the Trinity. Dr. Jevons 
has the courage of his convictions in maintaining that our theory must 
be comprehensive cnough to include the Trinity. But he gives very little 
help on this point to those who have the will to agree with him. He 
sugvests, indeed, that the solution of the whole problem is to be found 
in Love, which he regards, with Mr. Bosanquet, as ‘‘the mainspring of 
Logic”. This seems very much like saying omni abeunt iin mysteriwm, 
But it may be, after all, that this is all there is to say. 


G. A. JOHNSTON, 


Common Sense: An Analysis and Interpre tation. By ¢ SHARLES E. Hoopgr. 
London: Watts & Co., 1915. Pp. iv, 172. 


This little book, which is issued for the Rationalist Press Association, 
contains a discussion of the general nature of common sense, its distine- 
tion from discursive reasoning, its origin in mental imagery, its theoretical 
aspect and relation to scientific knowledge, and its practical significance 
for society. What is common sense’ Mr. Hooper does not consider 
what other philosophers have said. Aristotle and Reid might never have 
existed. Common sense plays a part, he holds, both in knowledge and 
in action. In the former aspect, ‘‘common sense is that part of the 
whole process of consciousness and of the whole complex of personality, 
which tacitly infers the existence of self and surrounding objects, con- 
ceived as singular, concrete and fundamentally material entities ” (p. 11). 
In this definition, two points call for remark. The expression ‘ tacitly 
infers’ is unfortunate, and strictly involves a contradiction in terms. In 
any case, common sense simply takes for granted the existence of self 
and surrounding objects. Further, the last phrase of the definition sug- 
gests the so-called psychologist’s fallacy. Our reflection on the world 
as it is for common sense may lead us to hold that that world is a world 
of ‘‘ singular, concrete and fundamentally material entities,” but common 
sense does not take it to be so. Mr. Hooper would be well advised to 
reconsider certain points, ¢.y., his doctrine of cognitive causation, his 
theory that the ultimate criteria of truth and evidence are subjective, 
and his view that we cannot apprehend reality except by studying the 
perceptions and memories we have of it. The book includes a useful 
Reference Synopsis, extending to twenty-one pages, and, in an Appendix, 
an interesting and suggestive classification of the Sciences. 
G. A. JOHNSTON, 


Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Lovic: A Translation of the first Section of 
the Subjective Logic, with Introduction and Notes. By H. J. 
Macran. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 315. 


. . . . ~ . es o 7 
This volume presents for the first time in English a faithful and readable 
translation of the introductory matter and of the first division of the 
Larger Logic (1816). The division in question, entitled ‘* Subjectivity, 
contains Hegel’s analysis of the traditional formal logic, which treats of 
concept, judgment and syllogism. Of all parts of Hegel’s Logie this 
should perhaps prove the most accessible to the average student of 

ie a i= I , anv will t sateful to Prof. 
philosophy, and it is to be hoped that many will be grateful to , 
Macran for bringing Hegel’s fresh and original discussion of a well-worn 
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subject within easy reach of English students. Ata time like the present 
when rather too much is made of the abstractness and apparent futility 
of the old formal logic, it is important to learn the best that can be said 
for its doctrines: and for this purpose it was a happy thought to show 
the student, through the form of the present translation, how the subject 
appears under the hands of the greatest of modern scholastics. 

Apart from the subtle analysis of the usual topics of formal logic, the 
peculiar feature of Hegel’s treatment lies in his power of connecting 
the traditional terms, judgments and syllogisms as parts in an orderly 
sequence of development. his is precisely the characteristic which is 
lacking in ordinary text-books of formal logic. Whether Hegel's inter- 
pretation be successful or not, its suggestiveness can hardly be matter of 
dispute, and will amply repay the trouble a student may have in follow 
ing his peculiar style of philosophical exposition. 

It is to be regretted that the translator’s notes and comments are 
relatively so short. ‘The notes on the toxt amount in all to about cleven 
pages, placed at the end of the volume. There are two long notes, one on 
Hegel’s view of formal logic, as contrasted with popular views, and the 
other on Hegel’s conception of the syllogistic figures. But there was 
surely abundance of opportunity, and certainly every justification, for 
illustrating and explaining the various points of Hlegel’s analysis by 
copious footnotes to the text. Had this been done, the reader could 
well have spared the laborious introduction extending to about a third 
of the volume, which the author has written to put the student im line 
with Hegel’s general philosophical position. Some portions of the intro- 
duction will be found clear and good ; other parts obscure even to the 
initiated. But general introductions such as this have now been rendered 
unnecessary by the work of Wallace and others in the same field. What 
seems wanted for the effective study of the selected portion of Hegel’s 
system contained in this volume, is a liberal supply of explanatory com- 
ments and illustrations which will bring home vividly to the reader the 
concrete significance of Hegel’s highly abstract paragraphs. One would 
express the hope that the encouragement of a second edition may induce 
Prof. Macran to meet this want. If he does, he will place those whom 
he has assisted by this book still further in his debt. 


J. B. BG. 


A Critical Evposition of Bergson’s Philosophy. By J. McKetiar 
Stewart. Macmillan & Co. Pp. x, 304. 


Mr. Stewart, in his preface, states that the purpose of his work is not 
exposition but criticism. In order that this criticism may be effectual, 
the first part of the book is given to an exposition of the central ideas of 
Bergson’s philosophy. Chapter i. deals with ‘‘the intuition of pure 
duration in the life of the self and its spatialisation in the intelligent 
consciousness’: Chapter ii. with ‘‘ the intuition of the cosmical ¢/an, 
and its condensation into intelligence”. The verdict of the second part 
is summed up in the conclusion (p. 281). ‘‘The conclusions to which 
the preceding criticism has led are, in the main, negative. I have 
attempted to show that the view of intelligence which preponderates in 
Bergson’s works is not adequately supported ; to trace the steps which 
led him towards this view; and to establish the position that the nature 
of intelligence is not such as to require it to be supplemented by intuition, 
but simply by feeling and will. Criticism of the intuition of time and 
that of freedom was directed to show that they add nothing to the con- 
ceptions of these realities which intelligence supplies ; that the so-called 
intuition of time might, with as much justification, be called succession 
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or becoming, which signifies a backward step in knowledge, the loss of a 
true distinction, consequently a step towards confusedness ; that the 
time intuited is best described by negatives ; that the intuition of free- 
dom is, if anything, that of ‘pure indetermination, which has no more 








right to be qualified as freedom than to be denominated chance’ ; that it 
really implies that if the psychologist or the philosopher can say ‘here 
causes cease,’ he is entitled to add ‘here commences freedom’; that 
the intuition demands the elimination of cognition altogether, and is of 
no more value for knowledge of human freedom than a nownenal idea.” 
Whether these contentions are, or can be sustained, is a question too 
large for the limits of this notice. But the spirit both of the exposition 
and criticism merits very high praise. Bergson is not easy to expound 
except in his own words: Mr. Stewart has essayed to remove ‘the 
brilliant metaphorical dress’’ in order to trace the main ideas. The 
result is a very compectent exposition ; it is not complete of course, and 
does not profess to be. The criticisin also has its own strong points. 
The argument is not clouded by too much zeal in tracing the possible 
parentage of Bergson’s views ; nowhere is there a trace of captiousness, 
Mr. Stewart might have dealt more fully with many points raised in 
Matiere et Mémoire. Moreover every book should have an index. 
ArtHuR Ropryson. 


The Purpose of Education, By St. Goran Lane Fox Pirr. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1915. Pp. 83. 


The sub-title of this little book is ai eramination of the education 
proble m in the light of recent psychological Vest rch, but neither the 
title nor the sub-title find justification in the contents of the book. 

There is very little in its pages which can be said to throw light on 
the purpose of education, and very little which can be said to reflect the 
results of recent psychological research. 

‘he last sentence of the final chapter reads ‘‘it is the object of these 
pages to point out that this teaching (that of the Sermon on the Mount) 
is in strict accord with the conclusions of psychological research”. As 
a matter of fact that purpose has not only not been realised, but can 
hardly be said to have been seriously attempted. Almost the only direct 
reference to modern psychology occurs on page 4, and a few following 
pages where the author develops the statement: ‘‘the study of modern 
psychology has shown that the mind is composed of a vast number and 
great variety of pycho-physical complexes ”’. 

Not much value can be attached toa book where two such contradictory 
statements as the following are made within a few pages :— ~ 

1) Page 22. * One of the most important facts, which the investigations 
of modern psychology has revealed, is the extremely limited range ol 
choice in the determination of his conduct, which falls to the lot of the 
average child. or indeed, for that matter, of the average human being. 

(2) Page 19, ‘It is quite certain that an individual’s tastes, that is to 
say, his likes and dislikes, his aims and preferences, are not fixed and 
unchangeable elemeuts, but that they are qualities which can be cultivated, 
repressed and developed within a wide range of limits.” 

If a man’s “likes and dislikes, aims and preferences” are largely 
responsible for his conduct the contradiction between the above state- 
ments cannot be got over. 

Ou page 52 we have an illustration of careless use of language unworthy 
of a serious book, “Children,” writes the author, “‘ would be discouraged 
from assimilating false ideals . . . Nobler ideals. would be placed before 
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them... Ideals so instilled tend to become instinctive.” On the 
next page we find a similar reference to ‘‘ higher tustinetive aims,” and 
to ‘truer instincts” which shows that the writer has not realised what 
“instincts”’ and ‘‘ instinctive ’’ mean. 
On page 54 the second sentence reads as nonsense owing to a misprint. 
The book is hardly worthy of the Cambridge University Press. 
JOHN Epcar. 


The Evidence for Communication with the Dead, 3y Mrs. ANNA Hupr, 
Ph.D. Fisher Unwin, 1915. 1 vol., octavo, pp. 347. 


Mrs. Hude tell us in her conciuding chapter (p. 332) that she has ‘* pre- 
sented as much of the material gathered by the researchers as seemed 
sufficient to vield a basis for the judgment of the question which is the 
subject of this book ”. This estimate is sanguine, but she has preseated 
in a readable form a selection of evidence which may certainly be re- 
garded as constituting « case for looking further into the question. On 
the bearing and value of each item of the evidence so presented she pru- 
nounces decisively, and as it were ex cathedra, her view being often 
different in one direction or another from that of the writer of the paper 
from whick she quotes the case. his dogmatism is probably partly a 
question of style, but it unfortunately leads her sometimes to unwar- 
ranted assertions about other people’s opinions and attitude of mind. 

Most of Mrs. Hude’s book is occupied with reviewing a number of 
papers concerning various automatists, and by different writers, that 
have appeared in the Proceedings of th» Society for Psychica! Research, 
and it is from these papers that almost all her evidence is taken. But 
she is a believer in clairvoyance, including the variety of it called 
psychometry, and considers that some of the cases she deals with ex- 
emplify this faculty. As the Society’s Proceedings furnish little if any 
independent evidence of the existence of such a power she preludes her 
book with what she regards as cases of its operation derived from another 
source, Telepathy aided by clairvoyance will in Mrs. Hude’s view 
sufficiently explain most of the evidence she discusses, and indeed as 
regards some of the cases telepathy from the living is so obviously all that is 
vequired that one wonders why she included them in this volume. Never- 
t eless her conclusion is that communication with the dead does occur 
in a very direct way, and she bases this conclusion on Mrs. Piper’s trance 
utterances. She is deeply impressed with the successful dramatisation 
of the characters that play a part in them, and the combination of this 
with knowledge which the medium cannot have possessed normally, 
er to her beyond what it is reasonable to attribute to a subliminal 
self. 


Idealism in Education. By Herman Harrert Horne, Ph.D., Professor 
of the History of Philosophy and the History of Education, New 
York University. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 184. 
Price ds. 6d. 


This is a book which, though hardly true to its title, may have a value in 
lifting the popular mind to the broader and deeper aspects of Edueation. 
“Idealism,” writes the author in his preface, ‘finds ideas and pur- 
poses to be the realities of existence; and personality, which is the 
union of ideas and purposes, to be the ultimate reality.” It is doubtful 
whether many thoughtful minds will accept this explanation of the 
ultimate reality, but it is quite certain that the two sentences contained 
in the next paragraph are mutually inconsistent. 
“Educating is the purposeful providing of an environment” . . . so 
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‘educating is really a relation between personalities of different degrees 
of maturity.” 

After an introductory chapter on “ Man-making” as the problem of 
education and the occupation of the ages, the author discusses the forces 
which make men and women, viz. heredity, environment and will. 
‘Education, through public opinion, influences, and may come to contest 
heredity ; it is itself a part of the physical and social environment ; it 
assists in the formation of will.” 

HH “To aim at the perfecting of humanity in the image of divinity, is 
H idealism in educating.” 

It is the duty of teachers “to recognise, appreciate, and apply, with all 
parents and citizens, the last of the first principles in the making of men 
and women, riz. eugenics, eutopias, and eunoias are the chosen means of 
the Divine Purpose in perfecting mankind ”. 

In spite of its showy rhetoric, and its somewhat crude and undigested 
philosophy, the book may help to lift education out of the slough of 
monotous routine and lead the imperfectly educated teacher to realise 
the dignity of his calling. 





JoHN Epcar. 


The Life of Blessed Henry Suso by Himself, translated from the original 
German by 'T’. F. Knox, Priest of the Oratory, with an Introduction 
by W. R. Inge, D.D. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1915, Pp. 
XXXvili, 254. 


Suso’s remarkable self-revelations have too long been recognised as among 
the great classics of mystical literature to require any word of criticism or 
recommendation. It is enough to call the attention of lovers of mystical 
literature and students of the psychology of the religious life to the 
present reissue of a translation first published half a century ago. Knox's 
version is always graceful and dignified, and often rises (as in the 
rendering of the well-known chapter in which Suso expounds the significance 
of the Surswm Corda) to rare and real beauty of expression. The externals 
of the volume have been well cared for by the publishers; the type is 
clear and pleasant and there is an admirable freedom from printer's errors. 
(I note, however, the following, p. 150, 1. 2 from below (fides tua) et 
salvain (fecit) forte salvam, ete.; p. 136, 1. 15 from below, to block out (thy 
image) for to blot out, ete.; p. 20, 1. 20-21 anima mea desi der avit te for 
desideravit te. The remarkably low price of the book (5s, 6d. net) is 
a further recommendation. The Dean of St. Paul’s has provided the present 
reissue with a brief but adequate Introduction which an ordinary reader, 
not widely versed in the writings of the mystics, should find serviceable. 


A. E. T. 


Les (Buvres de Siger de Courtrai. G. WALLEBRAND. Louvain, Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie de Université, 1915. Pp. vii, 174. 


M. Wallebrand’s careful edition of the extant works of Siger of Courtrai, 
(not, by the way, to be confounded with his greater namesake and country- 
man Siger of Brabant), forms the eighth volume of the magnificently 
printed and remarkably inexpensive series, Les Philosophes Belges, of 
scholastic texts with which the University of Louvain is enriching the store 
of materials available for the study of mediaeval philosophy. Unfortunately 
it could only be properly appreciated by a possessor of the same specialist 
knowledge of the currents of mediaeval thought which is enjoyed by the 
learned editor, and such knowledge is hard to find in this country. There 
are few developments of human thought for the history of which so little 
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has as yet been done as is the case with Grammar. M. Wallebrand’s work 


is a valuable contribution to one as yet almost unexplored chapter in the 
history of Grammar. The writings of Siger of Courtrai, which he has 
provided with careful Prolegomena, are mainly interesting as revealing the 
kind of treatment given to grammatical problems in the early years of 
the fourteenth century when the devotion of the great philosophical 
schools to the logical works of Aristotle was on the way to extinguish 
genuine interest in both philosophy and language by concentrating the 
attention of University students almost wholly on the logical subtleties 
which must be mastered by the aspirant to victory in the game of public 
intellectual fence. Hence itis characteristic of the time that Siger should 
be mainly interested in what would now be called ‘ philosophical” 
grammar. His great concern is, while claiming for the grammarian a 
right to study the verbal expression of thought for its own sake, and 
from a point of view which does not coincide with that of the formal 
logician, yet to define and fix the relations between grammatical clas- 
sifications and the logical scheme of categories and predicables. This 
comes out most interestingly in the Sophismata where a number of 
equivocations which might give rise to logical antinomies are solved 
by the process of careful distinction between the grammatical and 
the logical functions of different parts of speech. For instance, is the 
assertion ‘‘ Amo is a verb” a true proposition? and if it is, how can a 
verb “Amo” ‘‘suppone”’ for anything? Is an ‘ablative absolute’ 
“governed” by any word, or by all the words, of the main enunciation / 
Besides the collection of Sophismata the volume includes a fragment 
ofa ‘philosophical grammar” dealing with the problem what precise 
relations are signified by the various parts of speech (Summa Modorum 
Sigqnificandi), and a brief exposition of Formal Logic on the lines 
of Aristotle’s Prior Analytics (Ars Priorum). The modern developments 
of logic seem, as Mr. Bertrand Russell has remarked, to be making the 
problems of ‘philosophical grammar” real for us again, and thus a 
specimen of the way in which these same problems were treated in 
mediaeval times may have its special interest for at least some of the 
philosophers of the present. 


A. E. T. 


Le Rapport Social, Essai sur V Objet et lu méth de de la Sociologte, 
Par E. Dupreet, professeur 4 l'Université de Bruxelles. Librairie 
Félix Alean. 5 franes. 


If Sociology is to be a separate science, it must have a method and a 
terminology of its own. It must not depend on those of biology or of 
mathematics. he object of this essay is ‘ proposer une notion générale 
qui soit un bon instrument pour les recherches de sociologie et qui ne 
soit que cela’. The sociologist must first answer the questions: Is 
Sociology possible 7? if possible, is it an independent science ? if possible 
and independent, should it be treated as one science, or a group (political 
economy, law, history, etc.) ? The sociologist defends the claim of socio- 
logy to be a science ; ‘c'est Vidée préconcue de la science comme une 
forme rigide et immuable qui a donné naissance aux controvenes sur la 
possibilité on l’impossibilité de la science sociale’. Sociology is a science, 
but it is not bound to start with a definition. It combines facts of 
biology, of psychology, and physical phenomena which are not treated, 
in their mutual relations, by any other science. It is this relationship 
that Sociology brings out and studies. The question, then, is : ‘Quelle 
est expression le plus simple de la combinaison d’éléments psycho- 
logiques et d’actes physiques qu’on retrouve dans tout ce qu’on tient 
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pour social 7’ The answer our author finds is ‘le rapport social’. + Je 
dis qu’il existe un rapport social entre deux individus donniés, lorsque 
certains ¢tats psychologiques de l’un d’eux—connaissances, sentiments, 
volontés—et certaines actions accomplies par lui dépendent de l’existence 
et de la maniére d’¢tre de l'autre individu, et réciproquement.’ This pro- 
posed method is tested by application to law, political economy, ethics, 
religion, art and science, in a series of sketches full of life and interest. 
The author then deals with sociological method and laws. He insists on 
the supreme value of observation : ‘ Le rapport social ne contient rien 
qui ne soit directement accessible 4 notre observation’. Then follow 
two attractive (and occasionally provocative) chapters on the laws of 
equality and inequality, and on confused and clear notions. The author 
maintains that it is with confused notions that Sociology is specially 
concerned, because ‘les notions confuses ont pour siége une multiplicité 
de consciences’. There is an appendix on the philosophic treatment of 
confused knowledge, especially in Descartes, Spinoza and Leibnitz. The 
book is well written and is not least interesting when we cannot accept 
its conclusions. i 
H. Butter Sora. 


Schopenhaners Erkenntinislehre, als System einer Gemeinschaft des Ration- 
i ’ q , 
alen und Irrationalen, Kin historisch-critischer Versuch. Von Hety- 
ricH Hasse. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. Pp. ix, 217. M. 6, geb. 7. 


A side of Schopenhauer’s theory of knowledge, that has hitherto lacked 
systematic investigation, forms the chief subject of Dr. Hasse’s learned 
and detailed study, for which he has used the whole Schopenhauer corpus, 
including the recently published lectures and early manuscripts. How 
do we apprehend as Will the world we only know as Idea? Schopen- 
hauer, while still a very young man, accepting the Kantian proof of the 
phenomenality of Nature, formed the conviction that the ultimate reality 
could be apprehended by intuition. This belief found early expression 
in the conception of a ‘‘ better consciousness” (p. 149), again in his 
esthetic version of the Platonic Ideas (p. 81), and in one form or another 
persisted throughout his life. Hence his theory of knowledge in the widest 
sense may be regarded as a combination of a rational agnosticism with a 
belief in an irrational metaphysical knowledge (p. viii). Schopenhauer 
himself never gave a reasoned account of the power by which conscious- 
ness transcends the world of Vorstellung (p. 56), but Dr. Hasse finds six 
different varieties of it, the intuitive knowledge of self, the intuitive 
knowledge of the world (Platonic Idea), the special intuition of the 
artistic and moral genius, the special insight of early races as manifested 
in their mythology and philosophy, supernatural forms of intuition (¢.//., 
dreams and occultism) (pp. 72-139). It is only by the careful comparison 
of passages scattered throughout the works that Dr. Hasse has been able 
to determine the epistemological presuppositions of the theory. This 
“irrational ” knowledge, as Dr. Hasse terms it, adopting a casual expres- 
sion of his author’s (p. 23), is characterised, in opposition to rational or 
scientific knowledge, by (1) its freedom from the law of relativity (Satz 
vom Grunde), (2) its universality (concrete, not abstract), (3) its intuitive 
nature, (4) its freedom from the influence of the will (p. 108). 

The fundamental difficulties of the doctrine, arising largely from the 
apparently unbridgeable chasm which Schopenhauer interposes between 
the ideal and the real, how, for example, the primary opposition between 
subject and object can be transcended (p. 77), how there can be degrees 
of knowledge between the knowledge of mere phenomena and that of. the 
real, are discussed by Dr. Hasse in the spirit of an ‘‘ immanent ” critique 
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which seeks to understand the system from within, Thus the conception 
of an intuitive knowledge of the outer Nature that lies behind the veil of 
Maia (as in the ‘‘ divinatory” insight of the Indian Philosophy) seems to 
contradict the principle elsewhere laid down as cardinal, that the path- 
way to reality lies through the subject and not through the object of ordin- 
ary knowledge. Dr. Hasse expresses this by attributing to Schopenhauer 
two distinct ways of treating irrational knowledge (pp. 140 ff.), as leading 
to the knowledge of the real (1) directly and independently of rational 
knowledge, (2) gradually and indirectly through rational knowledge. 

The thorough discussion of other difficulties that beset a theory of 
intuitive metaphysical knowledge (sub-rational or supra-rational, for 
both forms appear in Schopenhauer) is of special interest at the present 
day. 

Dr. Hasse insists that to understand Schopenhauer’s attitude we must 
rely on his own statements about the nature and value of irrational know- 
ledge rather than on the use he makes of it in his system of metaphysics. 
If a complete epistemology is to be extracted from the works of Schopen- 
hauer, it must undoubtedly be summed up in some such formula as that 
given by Dr. Hasse. But, as Dr. Hasse admits, Schopenhauer always 
tends to look at the question of knowledge from the standpoint of meta- 
physics or psychology. ‘lhis is specially true of his attitude towards 
irrational knowledge ; his account of rationalyknowledge is full and com- 
plete, being in essence the Kantian account, with important modifications 
derived from the Berkeleian nominalism and idealism ; but his theory of 
irrational knowledge seems to merge into his metaphysics. The course of 
Schopenhauer’s thought appears to have been something like this. If 
there is knowledge of ultimate reality, all its characteristics must be 
diametrically opposed to those of phenomenal knowledge, because the 
real is entirely different from the ideal. he artistic genius has universal 
intuitions distinct from the abstract concepts of scientific knowledge, the 
Indian philosopher has a vision of a concrete reality utterly different from 
phenomenal reality. Therefore these give a higher truth. Why this 
“therefore”? ? Because reality is Wille and not Vorstellung. These 
intuitions verify the metaphysical theory. Insome of his moods Schopen- 
hauer is ready to accept any experience of an abnormal nature as provid- 
ing a supernatural intuition, and, as in the case of the Traumorgan (p. 137), 
erect it into a special faculty of truth. However we may disagree with 
M. Bergson’s notions of an empirical and intuitive metaphysic, which 
Dr. Hasse seems inclined to contrast unfavourably with Schopenhauer’s, 
his methods are not so arbitrary as this. 

The book displays on every page the learning and balanced judgment 
of the author. It is provided with copious references both to the litera- 
ture of Schopenhauer and to the philosopher’s own works. The !atter 
would have been more serviceable to the general reader if they had been 
nade in a fuller form ; as it is, the citations are made by the volume and 
page of the Reclam collected editions, and are thus useless to any one who 
has not these at hand. 

C. M. Grurespie. 


Hegels Stimtliche Werke; Band vii.: Schriften zur Politik und Rechts- 
philosophie. Herausgegeben von Gora Lasson. Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner, 19138. Pp. xxxviii, 513. ML. 7. 


This seventh volume of Lasson’s edition of Heg-l’s works gathers together 
Hegel’s minor writings on Politics and on the Philosophy of Right. On 
Politics there are thre» essays, “ Die Verfassung Deutschlands ” (1802), 
“Verhandlungen in der Versammlung der Landstiinde des Konigreichs 
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Wiirttemberg in Jahre 1815 und 1816” (1817), and “ Uber die englische 
%eformbill ” (1851). On the Philosophy of Right there are two: “ Uber 
die wissenschaftlichen Behandlungsarten des Naturrechts ”’ (1802), and 
“* System der Sittlichkeit,’ written probably a few years later. 

Tt cannot be cliimed that these writings are amoug Hegei’s most im- 
portant works. But they merit more attention than they have hitherto 
received : and it is something to have hac them collected into one con- 
venient and accessibie volume. There is an affinity of problem and of 
treatment throughout that gives it much more than a formal unity. The 
essays on politics, of course, are largely concerned with matters of local 
and temporary importance. But they are not devoid of significance for 
modern political thought. The settiags and circumstances of the prob- 
lems have changed: but the problems themselves remain, possibly even 
in more acute and urgent forms than in Hegel’s day. It is undoubtedly 
true, ¢.g., that Hegel was moved to write his criticism of the English 
Reform Bill by fears which experience proved to be, at the moment, 
groundless. But it is equally true that the difficulties that Hegel saw in 
the path of a new democratic country were no mere figments of his im- 
perfect understanding, but do still, in gravest truth, beset all self-zovern- 
ing communities. 

The main value of the essays lies in the light that they shed on 
the development of Hegel’s philosophical thought. They show his life- 
long and profound interest in the activities of social and religious life. 
They prove that from 1802 onwards, Hegel’s system was substantially 
complete. And they witness to his conviction that his system was 
thoroughly relevant to actual jacts and history. 

From beginning to end, Hegel’s central doctrine is that ‘ the facts of 
sociat and religious life are conclusive proofs of Objective Reason, and 
are therefore the key to the understanding of Reality a; a whole ” (ix). 
The institutions of political communities are the meeting points of sub- 
jective and objective mind, or the sphere of the realisation of positive 
ireedom. The problem of all three of the essays on politics is just the 
problem of Freedom. In the English Reform Bill, written in the year 
of his death, he distinguishes between ‘formal’ and ‘real’ freedom. But 
precisely this same distinction is implied in his essays of 1802 and 1817. 
Indeed, it is to the prevalence of a talse and abstract notion of freedom 
that he traces all the troubles of Germany and of Wurtemburg. 

The same fundamental notions are examined in his two writings on the 
Philosophy of Right, and examined in such a way as to presage their fuller 
and more systematic treatment in the ‘ Rechtsphilosophie’ itself. Both 
of the essays carry the marks of the Romanticism of Schelling: but they 
both of them definitely outlined the problem that engaged the whole 
strgngth of He :el’s maturer ethical and political reflexion. Their theme, 
at bottom, is the reconciliation of subjective and objective right achieved 
in the inner agreement between the moral freedom of the individual 
members of the State and the moral spirit of the community. Most 
significant of all, perhaps, is the powerful criticism cf both the empirical 
and « priori methods in previous ethical speculation. It is through this 
criticism that Hegel puts himself at a profounder point of view than either 
of these, froin which h» can achieve the fruitful constructions of the 
Rechtsphilosophie. 

Hegel’s “ Introductions ” to his several works are supremely interest- 
ing: but none of them furnishes an easy entrance into his system. He 
has not been generous in the matter of propaedeutics, and one is at once 
in mediis vebus. If this volume does not conduct the reader very far 
into the system, at least it leads him by a way that 1s comparatively easy 
and not uninteresting. It is all the more valuable for that. And its 
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value has been heightened by the editor’s very competent and helpful 
introduction, which makes the initial steps as plain and smooth as they 
can well be made. 
H. J. W. HerHerineton, 
Thomisten Schriften, Ee Philosophische Reihe, Ba: =. Thomas-Schrif- 
, 


ten, 1. A. MicwetirscH. Graz and Vienna, 1913. Pp. xii, 2 








The series of which the present work is the opening volume is intended 
to consist mainly of translations of the works of St. Thomas and his 
pupils. Of the great value of such a series to students of philosophy I 
need hardiy say anything. If all the volumes are as thoroughly done 
as the first the result should be that St. Thomas will become as accessible 
to future historians of thought as Aristotie or Kant. Naturally enough 
this opening volume is concerned with the biblicgraphicai material 
availabie for the understanding of Thomas. We have a careful enumer- 
ation of the extant authorities ior the biography of the saint with a full 
account of the character and present'location of the MSS. in which they 
are contained and an adequate summary of the facts they record. On this 
follows a very cireful list of the extant MSS. of the whole or parts of the 
Thomistic corpus, and a full account of their distribution over the various 
libraries of Europe, as well as a reproduction of the ancient lists of the 
saint’s works contained in'the biographical sources, the records of the 
process of his canonisation and the early catalogues of medizeval libraries. 
We are promised in a second volume a critical treatment, based on these 
materials, of the problem of the authenticity of individual works, and in 
a third, a discussion of the ‘‘ spurious” works. I can but congratulate 
Prof. Michelitsch on the thoroughness with which his initial ‘‘ spade-work ” 
has been performed. ‘The net results of his researches in the libraries of 
Hurope have been digested into a series of exceedingly useful tables or 
conspectuses, and the volume has been enriched by several excellent 
plates including a reproduction of an authentic portrait of St. Thomas 
procured at Viterbo and a facsimile of an autograph page of the Swuma 
contra Gentiles from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
A. E. Taytor. 

) 


Die Lermeneutische Antinomie in der Talmudischen Literatur: von 
Prof. Dr. Apotr Scnwarz, 1913. 211 pp. M. 7. 





This work is a continuation of the author’s studies in the logic of the 
Talmud. They are of great value to specialists in the Jewish Oral 
Tradition, with the mysteries of which Dr. Schwarz has a profound 
acquaintance. There would seem to be no other works in any European 
language which are as helpful to those who would master the rabbinic 
reasoning. The study has rarely been pursued except by members of 
the Jewish commu: ity, but (at least in the present writer’s opinion) it is 
indispensable for the understanding of the New Testament. of which the 
earliest portions in their earliest form are saturated with rabbinism 
Where Dr. Schwarz appears throughout to be mistaken is in identifying 
principles of interpretation with the logic of science. His phrase 
Hermencutische Antinomie seems to mean ‘modes of detecting and 
reconciling inconsistencies in the legislation and theology of the Old 
Testament” ; something analogous to these is to be found in the Aris- 
totelian criticism of Homer, but their connexion with logic appears to be 
slight. The value of his works appears however to be very slightly 
attected by this misconception, as we deem it, and, like its predecessors, 
this book will be read with profit by students of its subject. 
D. S. Marcoriourn. 
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Immanuel Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Neu herausgegeben, 
von THEODOR VALENTINER. Zehnte, um ein Sachregister vermehrte, 
Auflage. Pp. xi, 861. M. 4.60. 


Immanuel Kant, Kleinere Schriften cur Geschichtsphilosophie, Ethik wid 
Politik. Herausgegeben, eingeleitet und mit Personen und Sach- 
register versehen, von KarL VORLANDER: Pp. xii, 226. M. 3. 


George Berkeley, Siris. Ubersetzt und herausgegeben, von Luise Raap 


Cs 


und Dr. FrrepricH Raas. Pp. xxiv, 139. M. 3.50, 


Platons Dialog Gorgias, Ubersetzt und erliutert, von Dr. Orro Apert, 
Py. 184. M. 2.40. 


All the above are published at Leipzig by Felix Meiner, and are fresh 
volumes of his cxcellent Philosophische Bibliothek, previous volumes of 
which have already been favourably noticed in this review. We have 
here a compact and clearly printed edition of the Avitik at a reasonabie 
price, while all the books maintain the high standard of this series. 


Der Wirklichkeitsdualismus in seiner konkretesten Gestalt, eine erkennt 
nistheoretische Beyriffsbestimmung. By K. W. SisevERBERG, Leipzig ; 
A, Kroner, 1913. Pp. 76. 


In spite of his Scandinavian name the writer of this pamphlet appears 
to be an American who has translated it from English into German with 
the help of the dictionary. Presumably the work is a‘ doctor-dissertation’ ; 
it belongs at any rate to this style of literature. The author is an ardent 
pragmatist, whom James’s question about the existence of ‘ consciousness’ 
has moved to fall foul of the ‘subject-object’ relation, which he denounces 
as intellectualistic and useless. If he had anywhere explained clearly 
just why he holds this, and had in addition indicated his plan or 
summarised his argument, he would have rendered it easier to appreciate 
the value of his work. 


La Dottrina Positiva delle Idealit@?, Giovannt Marcuesini. Atheneum, 
Rome, 1913. Pp. vii, 328. 





The main object of the author is to vindicate Positivism in Ethies against 
its critics by building up a consistent and lofty theory of morals and of 
moral education on a basis of pure “fact,” biological and psychological. 
‘Ideals’ are to be shown to be the natural outcome of the interaction 
between the biological and psychological endowments of the individual 
and his environment. No metaphysical theory is required to account 
either for their origin or for their potency. If Mr. Marchesini’s work be 
regarded primarily as a contribution to the Phenomenoiogy of Morals, 
it deserves, in my opinion, great praise. His observations on the facts 
of moral action and feeling are often excellent, and his account of the 
processes by which moral ideals are imparted in education, cr again 
modified by the environment, careful and frequently acute. Though | 
cannot subscribe to his view that Pride—conscious self-complacency in 
one’s own ethical attainment—is the supreme virtue, and Humility 
positively vicious. If we are to pitch the moral ideal at all high (and 
Mr. Marchesini, in spite of his description of his own doctrine as natural- 
ism, pitches it very high), I should have thought the best of us must 'e 
too keenly conscious of the gulf between our attainment and our ideal to 
contemplate ourselves as so many Jack Horners. Can Mr. Marchesini 
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really regard the sincere and conscientious Pharisee as the moral culmina- 
tion o: humanity? How long would moral advance continue among men 
who habitually thought of themselves as having ‘‘already attained ” ¢ 
Honestly I cannot help suspecting that the author’s judgment has been 
une nsciously biassed by a confusion between real and spurious humility, 
or possibly by anti-clerical influences. On the other hand, Mr. Marchesini 
gives full recognition to the indispensability of the conceptions of freedom 
and responsibility, and definitely rejects the crude necessitarianism which 
has sometimes been professed by British “ positivists ” as a corruption of 
the genuine doctrine. Thouxzh he calls his ethical theory ‘ naturalism ” 
and professes to build it up by the ‘ methods of science” on a basis of 
mere ‘‘ fact,” he is careful to insist that there are moral facts as well as 
mechanical and biological facts. 

On its negative side, as a polemic against Metaphysics, | do not find 
the work very original or very satisfactory. Indeed, 1t seems to me that 
the author, like many anti-inctaphysicians, is continually appealing to 
metaphysical concepts of his own. Thus he finds it impossible to pro- 
ceed without constant references to the reality of ‘‘individual person- 
ality,” of “law,” of ‘* causality’. In what sense of the word fact are 
any of these things ‘‘ facts,” and if you define ‘‘fact” so as to admit 
them, have you not forfeited the right to dismiss such concepts as those 
of God, the Absolute, the Summum Bonwm, on the plea that knowledge 
deals only with ‘‘facts”’? Mr. Marchesini, to be sure, has a short and 
easy way with all such ‘‘ transcendent” notions. He asserts as an 
article of faith that they are poetic fictions, creations of the ‘ fine art”’ 
of speculative thought, and thus devoid of any higher claim to reality 
than the imaginary characters of a drama or a novel. The same thing is 
said of all ethical ‘‘ ideals” ; ‘* Pure Justice,” ‘the Kingdom of God,” 
the Christian “ love of the brethren” are all unrealities, artistic fancies 
which cannot be realised, though the author assigns great practical as 
well as zesthetic value to these ‘‘romantic” creations, inasmuch as they 
influence conduct and make the attainment of such ‘‘ relative” goodness 
as is really possible easier. Now one would like to ask one or two ques- 
tions of those who repudiate the ‘‘ transcendent ” in this thorough-going 
fashion. We may grant that the rejected ideals have been practically 
beneficial in the past, but is not that due to belief in their reality? How 
long is their usefulness going to survive the proclamation that they are 
all pure unrealities 7 Or again, Mr. Marchesini definitely asserts that 
no ideal norns are more than very imperfectly and remotely realisable. 
How does he know this, how can he know it on the positivistic theory of 
the limits of knowledge? If he knows it, would he not be acting more 
virtuously in keeping the dispiriting piece of knowledge a secret? It 
is searcely advisable that a teacher of morals should tell his pupils 
that there are temptations they will meet with of which he knows for 
certain that they will not have the strength to resist them. And how 
can he consistently blame any pupil for any misdeed whatsoever, seeing 
that positive science will never demonstrate that this particular tempta- 
tion was not just one of those which this given man had not the power 
to resist / What is equally serious, Mr. Marchesini believes in moral 
progress. He believes that we are morally better than our fathers and 
that our descendants will be better than we are. But what right has he, 
aS a positivist, to know this? Can positive science prove either (a) that 
the moral history of our race will not exhibit progress up to a certain 
acme followed by decline, or (b) that the aeme has not already been 
attained? Or, to put yet another question, is it consistent with the 
purely positivistie theory of ideals to hold that I may have obligations 
of which I have never been, and perhaps never shall be, conscious ? 
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Common-sense has always held that it is possible to be under real ob- 
ligations and yet to ignore them completely. Mr. Marchesini seems to be 
of the opposiie view that an unfelt obligation has no existence, and on 
positivistic principles he seems to me to be right. But is he prepared 
to admit the inevitable corollary that I can escape from a moral obliva- 
tion by blunting my sensibility to it? We cannot simply refuse to face 
ethical problems of this kind, and the solutions to which we are driven 
when we accept the premisses of positivism seem to do outrage to moral 
common-sense. May this not be a good reason for doubting the sufficiency 
of the methods of natural science in ethics ? 
A. E. Taytor. 


Il Concetto del Divitto. Giorgio pet Veccuio, Bologna, 1912. Pp. 
155 (reprint). 


Prof. del Vecchio is well known as a thoughtful and lucid writer on a 
branch of philosophical study which is perhaps unduly neglected in our 
own country at present, the metaphysics of jurisprudence. ‘The main 
object of the present essay, which is reprinted irom a former issue of 
1906, is to provide a philosophical definition of ‘‘right” such that it 
excludes the positivistic reduction of right to might, and at the same time 
forms a satisfactory basis for the distinction between the sphere: ot 
jurisprudence and ethics. Two of the six chapters are concerned with 
an exposition of the author’s main thesis as to the field and criterion otf 
those human acts which fall within the purview of the law ; the remaining 
four deal with the notion of “right” as a normative concept, the correlative 
notion of a legal “ claim,” and the connexions between rights and coercion, 
and rightsand interests. In principle the writer’s views are more closely 
akin to those of Fichte than to any other philosophical theory. In this 
country, where, ever since the downfall of Benthamism, practical 
philosophy has tended to concentrate itself on ethical questions and to 
tight shy of the very conception of what used to be called in Scotland 
**natural jurisprudence,” the main interest of the work will probably be 
found to lie in the two opening chapters. In the first of these the writer 
corrects a tendency which is too common among ourselves to comfuse the 
very different notions of legal imputability and liability to punishment. 
His point is the sound one that for juristic purposes any act which 
expresses a volition is “imputable” to the agent independently of the 
question of his liability to punishment. Thus e.g. the act of a lunatic 
who commits assault or homicide is not punishable, but it is imputable 
to him as an agent. This is shown in practice by the fact that though 
the law does not punish the lunatic it does order the detention of the 
criminal lunatic. Similarly the act of a minor, though law may actually 
declare it not to be binding (as e.g. in the care of contracting a debt ora 
marriage), has its juridical aspects (the law may intervene to prevent 
his squandering his property or contracting a marriage without the 
consent of his guardian, etc.). Hence the popular doctrine that certain 
acts which fall within the domain of ethics are excluded from that o! 
jurisprudence arises from confusion of thought. So again the common 
distinction, made e.g. by Green, that law deals only with exterial acts, 
not with intentions or inner determinations of the will, is umsound. What 
3reen has in view is merely the fact that punishment is awarded only 
for overt exterior action. This has not always been the case historically 
as the existence of laws against heresy (as distinguished from the 
publication of heretical opinions), proves. Such laws, in fact, actually 
permit the divulgation of heresy in the very act of punishing the heretical 
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opinion, as when ¢./. they permit the heretic to escape the who.e or 
part of the penalty by a confession of his guilt to a tribunal. And every 
conceivable legislation must provide for the consideration of ‘intention ” 
in determining the penalty to be inflicted for an act. (In fact, in our 
own law surgical operations which are otherwise legitimate become 
grave offences if they are shown to have been performed *‘ with intention 
to procure abortion,” and again the proved or presumed ‘intention ” 
may make all the difference between murder and manslaughter.) Thus 
the difference between ethics and jurisprudence is not one of scope. All 
acts which involve a volition fall under the consideration of both, and the 
only behaviour of which jurisprudence, from its own nature, can take no 
account, is behaviour which is not really action, the expression of will, 
at all; this is equally excluded from the scope of the ethical judgment. 
Prof. Del Vecchio’s own distinction between the ethical and the juristic 
points of view is that the moralist’s judgment is based upon the relation of 
an act to other possible courses of conduct on the part of the same agent ; 
the jurist’s upon the relation of the agent’s act to the possibilities of its 
interference with the acts of other agents. J.e. when we pronounce a 
given act morally right or wrong, we are implicitly comparing it with the 
other ways in which the agent might have acted in the given conditions, 
—a point of view which has recently been insisted upon by Dr. G. EF. 
Moore ; the decision of jurisprudence on the rightfulness or wrongfulness 
of the act depends upon its possible interference with the freedom of action 
of anotheragent. Other points of interest will be found in the discussion 
of the legitimacy of recognising a class of purely ‘‘ permissive’ law-, and 
of the connexion of law with constraint. The author rightly, in my 
opinion, insists that the laws of jurisprudence, like those of ethics, are 
essentially imperative; the so-called ‘permissive law” is really a 
prohibition against interference with the agent who takes the steps 
which are “‘ permitted,” and a merely ‘‘ declaratory” law is not really a 
law at all, unless taken in conjunction with the other laws whose meaning 
it makes explicit. When thus taken with its context, it forms part of a 
genuine imperative. The courts e.g. are commanded to understand the 
phraseology of the laws affected in a certain determinate sense. (F.4. 
the decision that ‘‘ person” in the laws relating to Parliamentary elections 
means ‘“‘male person” «re imperatives forbidding the election ofticials 
to accept the balloting paper of any female person who may attempt to 
vote.) As to the connexion between law and coercion, it follows from 
the imperative character of law that every law presupposes the possibility 
of coercion in the case of its violation, though not, of course, the fact 
of the exercise of coercion. Even in the Spencerian New Jerusalem, 
if legislation continued to exist, it would be because the possibility of 
violations of law was contemplated, and the laws would have to make 
provision for coercion in the case of such violations. It is not coercion 
but coercibility which is implied in the concept of law. 
A. KE. Taytor. 
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Leipzig, Julius Klinkhardt, 1913, pp. xii, 251. 

Theodor Ziehen, Zuin gegenwirtigen Stand der Erkenntnistheorie (zugleich 
Versuch einer Hinteilung der Erkenntuistheorien), Wiesbaden, 
Bergmann, 1914, pp. 73. 

Fritz Medicus, Fichtes Leben, Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1914, pp. iv, 176. 

Karl Jot], Die philosophisehe Krisis der Geqevwart, Rektoratsrede, 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1914, pp. 56. 

W. Franz, Britische Kulturkraft im Dienste national-deutscher Arbeit, 

Tiibingen, Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1914, pp. iv, 66, 

J. Witte, Ostasien und Europa, das Ringen zweier Weltkulturen, 
Tubingen, Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1914, pp. vii, 244. 

Artur Buchenau, Descartes Meditationes de prima philosophia, Lipsiae, 
Felicis Meineri, 1913, pp. iv, 68. 

Agostino Gemelli, O. M. L’ Enigma della Vitae i Nuovi Orizzonti della 
Biologia, Introduzione allo Studio delle Seienze Biologiche (con 146 
figure nel testo), Firenze, Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1914. pp. 
xxviii, 306, 512. 

Romualdo Bizzarri, Studi Sull’ Estetica, Firenze Libreria Editrice 

_ Fiorentina, 1914, pp. 400. 
Giovanni Papini, Sul Pragmatismo (Saggi e Ricerche), 1903-1911, Milano, 
Libreria Editrice Milanese, 1913, pp. xii, 163. 
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Giuseppe Maggiore, L’ Unita del Mondo nel Sistema del Pensicro, Torino, 
Bocca, pp. 282. 

Prof, Francesco Cosentini, Filosofia del Diritto, Nozioni ad uso degli 
Studenti unirersitari con una Guida Bibliografica allo Studio della 
Filosofia giuridica ed un Elenco di urgomenti controversi per tesi 
di laurea, Torino, ete., Ditta G. B. Paravia e Comp., 1914, pp. 
vii, 611. 

Gallo Galli, Kant e Rosmini, Citta di Castello S. Lapi, 1914, pp. 324 

G. Capone Braga, Saqyto Su Rosmini, il Mondo delle Idee, Milano, 
Libreria Editrice Milanese, 1914, pp. 153. 

Giuseppe Vercellini, Dell’ Unita di Legge nei Fenomeni Vitali, Torino, 
Bocca, Editori, 1914, pp. 170. 

Zino Zini, La Morale al Birio, Torino, Bocea, 1914, pp. 174. 

Prof. Pietro Eusebietti, Corso Elementare di Filosofia ad uso dei Licei 
Elementi di Logica ad uso della 2% classe, Milano, etc. Remo 
Sandron, pp. 157. 

Alberto Cogo, Rifiessioni di Varia Teoria, Venezia, Instituto Veneto di 
Arti Gratiche, 1914, pp. 121. 

Celestino Puleini, L’etica di Spinoza, Studio Critico, Groseologico, Storico, 
con Prefazione di P. Varisco, Genova, A. F. Formiggini, 1914, pp. 
xxiv, 206. 

Saul Darchini, Didattica del Linguaggio, Associazioni—immagini Mimica 
—Hrmenewtica, Milano, Libreria Editrice Milanese, 1914, pp. 
xil, 176. 

E. P. Lamanna, Lu Religione nella Vita dello Spirito, Firenze, La 
Cultura Filosofica, 1914, pp. 496. 

Ludovico Limentani, La Morale della Simpatia, Saqgio Sopra L’ Etica di 
Adamo Smith nella Storia del Penstero Inglese, Genova, A. F. 

Formiggini, 1914, pp. xvi, 260. 























VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. xxii., No. 5. J. W. Scott. ‘Idealism 
as Tautology or Paradox’. [In arguing that idealism rests upon 
tautology (Moore) or paradox (Perry), the critic is attacking not idealism 
itself but Berkeley's immature formulation of it; idealism is a doctrine 
of the structure, not of the matter, of reality.] O. Ewald. ‘German 
Philosophy in 1912.’ [Deals mainly with the reaction against logicism. | 
T. De Laguna. ‘The Nature of Primary Qualities.’ [Elementary 
physical properties and relations form a system of concepts which can 
be used almo-t indifferently to define one another, but which cannot be 
defined in sensational t'rms. The concepts rest upon incomplete 
induction (things in general are at rest, do not change in length) which, 
however, proves in practice to work.] C. E. Cory. ‘Bergson’s Intellect 
and Matter.’ [Bergson in primarily interested in division and analysis ; 
the work of integration is seldom done with equal care; so that a 
distiacti n of kind is apt to appear, later in his system, as one of degree 
only.; J. F. Dashiell. ‘‘‘ Values” and the Nature of Science.’ 
[Values are immediately given and form a fundamental category ; 
science arises as a process of definition and analysis of values with a 
view to ultimate manipulation ; the cateyory of the subjective finds its 
place in the functional classification of worths.| Reviews of Books. 
Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. Vol. xvxii., 
No. 6. B. Muscio. ‘Degrees of Reality.’ [Idealism has used the 
notion of degrees of reality as a premiss from which to infer the nature 
of the universe, and for the purpose of arranging in a hierarchy certain 
parts of the universe. In the former case its procedure rests entirely 
upon faith; in the latter its problem is ethical and psycholovical. | 
H. W. Wright. ‘Practical Success as the Criterion of Truth.’ 
[Practical success, as voluntary achievement, has three criteria of belief: 
intellectual consistency, technical efficiency, emotional harmony. In 
ultimate questions, all three criteria must be applied.| D. W. Fisher. 
‘The Problem of the Value-Judgment.’ [Every value is related to a 
subject in the sense of being emotionally valid for it. The peculiarity 
of the value-judgment lies at a pre-judgmental level, and does not 
concern the formal character of the total act of judgment.] N. C. Barr. 
‘The Dualism of Bergson.’ [Bergson begins with the sheer dualisin of 
tuner and outer; rises to the more comprehensive categories of mind 
and body ; and seeks an inclusive synthesis in the mutual dependence 
of lifeand matter. But for a real synthesis life and matter must be 
processes constitutive of a Self.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New 
Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. Vol. xxiii, No. 1. A. A. 
Bowman. ‘The Problem of Knowledge from the Standpoint of 
Validity.’ [Critique of the Kantian epistemology. The ultimate 
motive of the critical philosophy is the formulation of the general 
concept of validity. It is proposed that knowledge be considered as a 
Special case of this concept.] J. A. Leighton. ‘Truth, Reality and 
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} 


Relation.’ [Critique of neo-realism. From the philosophical stand- 


point there can be no absolutely independent facts, out of all relation to 
other facts, or themselve. devoid of relational structure.] D.C, 
Macintosh. ‘ Hocking’s Philosophy of Religion : An Empirical Develop- 
ment of Absolutism.’ [Criticism of “The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience’’.} Discussion. W. P. PP ao thacang ‘Unreal Subsistence 
and Consciousness : A Reply to Prof. Lovejoy.’ [Defends the doctrines 
of unreal subsistents ani of hylopsychism; agrees with Lovejoy as 
regards the menace of relativism.] Notices of New Books. Summaries 
of Articles. Notes. Vol. xxiii, No. 2. E. B. McGilvary. ‘Tim 
and the Experience of Time.’ [Discusses the nature of tempora 
experience and the relation of time and space; the specious present 
“what is physically past may without contradiction be empirically 
present”); the theory of Bergson; and the temporal experience of the 
Absolute.} A. A. Bowman, ‘The Problem of Knowledge from the 
Standpoint of Validity, ii.” [Knowledge represents the strictly theo- 
retical form of validity. We must then inquire what is implied in a 
validity which can be predicated in the same sense of scientific and 
non-scientific knowledye.] J. E. Creighton. ‘The Standpoint of 
Psychology.’ [Psychology should seek to discover the conerete ‘idea’ 
of mind by analysing its activities and comprehending its purposes and 
systems of value.] E. G. Spaulding. ‘Rep rt of the American 
Philosophical Association: the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., December 29-31, 1913.’ Reviews of Books. 
Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


PsycHoLogicaL Review. Vol. xx., No. 6 P. W. Cobb and L. R. 
Geissier. ‘The Effect on Foveal Vision of Bright Surroundings.’ 
{A test-object is better discriminated when set in a slightly brighter 
field than when seen in dark surroundings. Capacity of vision for test- 
objects of relatively low brightness is lowered by a surrounding field 
of relatively high brightness. There are individuil differe mees.| A. 
Wyczoikowska. ‘Theoretical and Experimental Studies in the Mechan- 
ism of Speech.’ [Lingual reactions are brought out by pressure of the 
right thumb, and by speech heard, thought or sung. Neural connexions 
can be made out.| H. S. Langfeld. ‘ Voluntary Movement under 
Positive and Negative Instruction.’ [Analysis of execution of a skilled 
movement under the two instructions. The individual’s performance 
shows great variation. Two attitudes, positive and negative, may be 
distinguished ; the latter involves initial inhibition of antagonistic 
muscles. Imagery, at first necessary, may drop out as control is ac- 
quired.] T. L. Kelley. ‘The Association Experiment: Individual 
Differences and Correlations.’ [Correlates the test with class standings 
in mathematics, science, and foreign languages. Concludes that the 
free association experiment yields resuits which are indicative of the 
ability of the observers.] R. MacDougall. ‘The “ Coloured Words” 
of Art.’ [In the literary as in the plastic arts, the material is refractory ; 
language conceives the world as a problem for the und: standing s. Hence 
the artist has recourse to various devices of invention, selection and 


manipulation.] L, L, Smith. ‘Whipple’s “ Range of Information 
Test ”’.’ [Data from college students.] Vol. xxi., No. 1. . L. Hol- 


lingworth. ‘Individual Differences Before, During and After a actice.’ 
[It is necessary, in arguing from individu: al differences disclosed in a 
series of simple tests, to distinguish sharply between temporary pro- 
fictency and ultimate capacity. ] D. 0. Lyon and H. L, Eno, ‘A Time 
Racothnie in Psychophysics, ii.’ [Continuation of work reported in 
xix., 4. The former result is confirmed, and the hypothesis of a tem- 
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poral disjunction of cortical and mental process is repeated.] P. W. 
Cobb. ‘The Effect on Foveal Vision of Bright Surroundings, ii.’ [A 
test-object set in surroundings of approximateiy equal or of less bright- 
ness is consistently discriminated neither better nor worse than when 
seen in dark surroundings.| A. M. Feleky. ‘The Expression of the 
Emotions.’ [Judginents of 100 persons upon twenty-four photographs of 
the same person posed for the facial expression of various emotions ; the 
photographs are given.| HH. M. Johnson. ‘A Slit Mechanism for Select- 
ing Three Measurable Monochromatic Bands.’ B. H. Bode. ‘ Psychology 
as a Science of Behaviour.’ [In conscious behaviour the stimulus under- 
goes a ‘reconstitution ’ (Dewey), whose goal is a stimulus able to evoke 
a final response in which the confusion of the several partial responses 
is harmonised.| K. Dunlap. ‘The Self and the Ego.’ [In discussing 
experience we postulate the items experienced, the experiencing of these 
items, and that which experiences.}] Discussion. J. W. Baird. ‘The 
Phenomena of Indirect Colour Vision.’ [Reply to Rand.j| Vol. xxi., 
No. 2. H.C. Warren. ‘The Mental and the Physical.’ |Mental and 
physical activity are but two aspects of one serics of events (monodual- 
ism); hence psychology must study both behaviour aud consciousness, 
and must assume that mental phenomena (choice, reason) are as uniform 
as physical occurrences.] C. Spearman, ‘The Theory of Two Factors.’ 
{Exact method applied to the experimental data of Simpson and Thorn- 
dike confirms the theory, and there is uo contrary evidence.| A. H. 
Piund. ‘On the Use of the Rotating Sector in Photometry.’ [The 
experiments of Parker and Patten do not invalidate Talbot’s law.| M. L. 
Billings. ‘The Duration of Attention.’ [With simple supraliminal 
stimuli the average duration is but a little over two seconds.] E. K. 
Strong. ‘The Effect of Size of Advertisements and Frequency of their 
Presentation.’ |'The value of space increases approximately as the square 
root of the area ; with short time-intervals small spaces, with long, large 
spaces are more effective.}| V. A. C. Henmon and F. L. Wells. ‘ Con- 
cerning Individual Ditferences in Reaction Times.’ [Persistent differ- 
ences in simple and compound times point to differences in interneuronal 
processes. | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. xxv., No. 1. EL C. 
Sanford. ‘Psychic Research in the Animal Field: Der Kluge Hans 
and the Elberfeld Horses.’ [Historical outline of work done with the 
famous German horses. There is a close resemblance between these 
experiments and the human experiences dealt with by the S.P.R.] 
E. 0. Finkenbinder. ‘The Remembrance of Problems and of their 
Solution : A Study in Logical Memory.’ [Analysis of the contents and 
processes involved in the solution and recall (three recalls, at intervals 
of a month or more) of 32 puzzle-problems. The dominant feature of 
recall is the visual image.| A. T. Poffenberger. ‘The Effects of 
Strychnine on Mental and Motor Efficiency’. [Strychnine in moderate 
doses taken into the stomach produces no clear-cut change of efficiency in 
motor (tapping, three-hole, stea:liness tests) or mental (discrimination, 
attention, association) ability.] S. W. Fernberger. ‘A Simplification 
of the Practice of the Method of Constant Stimuli.” [Extreme values of 
comparison-stimuli may be eliminated.] Book Reviews. Book Notes. 
Notes. Announcement, [Prize in Psychophysics. | 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHotocre. ome xiii., No. 4. C. G. Jung. ‘Con- 
tribution A l'étude des types psychologiques.’ [Hysteria and dementia 
precox may be characterised by the contrast of extraversion and intro- 
version ; and these different types reappear in other contexts (James’s 
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doctrine of temperaments, Ostwald’s classification of scientific yvenius, 
ete.).]| M. Dubuisson. ‘Les oscillations sensorielles et les variations 
de leur fréquence en fonction de Vintensité de lexcitant.’ [The intensity 
of sensation (pain, smell, taste, warmth) is an oscillatory phenomenon, 
whose frequency is correlated with the intensity of stimulus.] W, 
Mackenzie. ‘Le probléme du chien pensant de Mannheim.’ [Full 
account of the history and accomplishments of the ‘thinking dog’, 
J. L. des Bancels et E. Claparede. ‘A propos du chien de Mannheim,’ 
[Inconelusive personal experiences.] P. Bovet. ‘Un réve expliqué,’ 
{Case of psychoanalysis.]| Recueil de faits : Documents et discussions, 
C. Werner. ‘ VIIl¢ Réunion des philosophes de la suisse romande.’ 
X. ‘IXe¢ Conférence suisse pour l’éducation des enfants faibles esprit.’ 
Bibliographie. | Notes diverses. Tome xiv., No. 1. G. Berguer. 
‘Revue et bibliographie ginérales de psychologie religieuse.’ [Outlines 
of the psychology of religion, normal and abnormal ; brief review of 
theories of the nature and origin of religious phenomena ; bibliography.] 
A. Lemaitre. ‘ Personnifications agissantes chez un gargon de 15 ans.’ 
[Two cases, one highly dramatic, of the personification of numbers. } 
E. Claparéde. ‘ Tests de développement et tests d’aptitudes.’ [A test 
isga test of ability if it gauges a mental character which varies, on the 
average, more from individual to individual (of the same age) than from 
age to age. he critical variation must, perhaps, be conventionally 
established.] Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


JOURNAL OF PHiLosopHy, PsyCHOLOGY AND Sctentivic Meruops, x., 
21 (not received). A. O. Loveioy. ‘The New Realism: Realism versus 
Epistemological Monism.’ W. H. Sheldon. ‘ Professor Montague as 
** Neo-Realist ’ on Error.” R. M. Yerkes. ‘Comparative Psychology: 
2 Question of Definitions.’ x., 22. G. Santayana. ‘Dr. Fuller, Pio- 
tinus and the Nature of Evil.’ [An interesting discourse on Dr. Fuller's 
Problem of Evil in Plotinus, which abounds in excellent phrases, such 
as, ‘‘ Plotinus was a learued, respectable man, almost a professor,” and 
“the evil that to religious sentiment seemed to offend God, according to 
religious theory really subserved his purposes: and having shifted their 
ground and contradicted their premisses, the theologians had the ‘ pro- 
blem of evil’ on their hands ; and they still have it.” ] F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge. ‘The Belief in Sensations.’ [An attack on ‘* the very current 
belief that there are such things as ‘sensations’ which form a kind of 
elementary component, a stream of consciousness or of a mind,” in the 
interests of realism.] J. R. Angell. ‘ Prof. Watson and the Image.’ 
[Cf. x., 16. Imagery types are not fixed or simple, but it is premature 
to speak of ‘ dismissing the image from psychology ’.| x., 25. J. Royce. 
‘An Extension of the Algebra of Logic.’ [Boole’s symbolism has hitherto 
been sterile because its fundamental operations have not been group-opera- 
tions; now ‘‘a definite extension of the Boolean calculus” is promised 
and ‘‘a new introduction of group-theory into this realm of the algebra 
of logic”.] J. H. Leuba, ‘An Answer to Professors Shotwell and 
Hocking.’ [Apropos of his book on religious psychology. Points out 
that since theologians cannot get the God they want from the Absolute 
of metaphysics they must submit to a treatment of their data by psy- 
chology.] x., 24. W. K. Wright. ‘The Genesis of the Categories.’ 
[Traces the social evolution of the categories of space (from the tribal camp), 
causality, and truth, and argues that they are all functional devices for 
aiding human societies to gain control of situations, and that if this be 
‘ subjectivism ’ it is at any rate social.] W. B. Pitkin. ‘The Law of the 
Resting Point.’ [Reply to Hollingworth in x., 19, bringing out the 
value of biological adaptation as explaining the facts.] x., 25. H. B. 
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Alexander. ‘ Nature and Human Nature.’ [Approves of Bergson ‘ crea- 
tive evolution’.] J. E. Turner. ‘Dr. Strong on the Nature of Con- 
sciousness.’ [Criticises him as not allowing us an immediate relation to 
reality.]| W.T. Bush. ‘Concepts and Existence.’ [‘‘ The concept is 
always less than what is perceived. As a selected property existential 
specifications are irrelevant to it. If it happens to become an instrument 
useful in some particular class of operations, it will, as such, certainly be 
defined in terms of its implications, in terms of the if-then relation. . . . 
But rules for construction need not be identical with empirical descrip- 
tions of what is beheld after construction.” The author should not talk 
of “blessed vovtpeva” (sic).] x., 26. D. C. Macintosh. ‘Is Realistic 
Epistemological Monism Inadmissible /’ [Argues for an ‘activistic 
realism or empiricism’ which recognises alike primary qualities, which 
are discovered through sense-activity but not produced by it, secondary 
qualities, which are discovered in the object only because produced and 
put there by the subject of sense-activity, and tertiary qualities, which 
are placed in the object by the purposive activity of the subject, and so 
made by thought. Thus the concept of creative psychical activity is 
extended to sensation, though it remains ‘ practically certain’ that we 
have immediate knowledge of independent reality in perception.] H.R. 
Marshall. ‘Is Psychology evaporating /’ [Criticises Woodbridge (in 
x., 22) and J. B. Watson (in x., 16) and protests against the ‘ barbarism ’ 
of ‘behaviourist’ psychology.] E. P. Frost. ‘The Belief in Conscious- 
ness.’ [Thinks the term ‘ consciousising process’ is an improvement on 
‘consciousness ’. | 


British JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. vi., Part 1. G. Dawes 
Hicks. ‘The Nature and Development of Attention.’ [Discussion of 
two theories which regard attention respectively (1) as a kind of power 
of illumination, and (2) as itself a property of presentations themselves. 
Both views criticised for treating presentations as objects, and for 
not paying sufficient attention to early stages of mental development. 
Development of attention from rudimentary act of apprehension is dis- 
cussed ; even at such lowest stages discrimination and comparison are 
involved. The inftuence of feeling-tone in the selection of presentations 
is emphasised. Even in voluntary attention the mental activity involved 
is that involved in apprehension, in varying degrees, apparent effort 
being a concomitant and not a cause. It is held that the distinction 
between non-voluntary and voluntary attention is explicable when the 
development of mental life is taken into consideration.] Henry J. 
Watt. ‘The Psychology of Visual Motion.’ [Criticises Wohlgemuth’s 
physiological theory of the after-effect of seen movement, as begging the 
question, and as inconsistent with the presumable parallelism of mind 
and body. There follow discussions of the correlation between the 
introspective features of the after-effect of seen movement and those of 
the previous objective movement, and of Wertheimer’s criticisms of some 
psychological theories.] Carveth Read. ‘The Comparative Method in 
Psychology.’ [A discussion of the use of the comparative method in 
psychology and the allied sciences, emphasising its necessity for a com- 
~~ human psychology.] J. C. Flugel. ‘Some Observations on 

ocal Fatigue in Illusions of Reversible Perspective.’ [Such fatigue may 
be highly specific and independent of the amount of attention given to 
the figure. A subject may show greater fatigue with one aspect of the 
figure than with other; this aspect varies with the individual but re- 
mains constant with each individual.]| Shepherd Dawson. ‘ Binocular 
and Uniocular Discrimination of Brightness.’ [Difference between bin- 
ocular and uniocular discrimination of brightness measured by (1) 
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frequency with which a grey ring was located with accuracy and certainty 
and (2) by reaction-time of discrimination. Superiority of binocular 
discrimination shown not to be attributable to practice or to summation 
of brigntnesses of uniocular images. All subjects found that most pro- 
nounced difference between uniocular and binocular images was in steadi- 
ness. It is suggested that sensations due to each retina develop and 
fluctuate independently ; hence overlapping gives greater completeness 
and steadiness of binocular image.| Stanley Wyatt. ‘The Quantitative 
Investigation of Higher Mental Processes.’ [Intercorrelational coetticients 
of fifteen mental tests admit of hierarchical arrangements and so support 
theory of a common factor involved in all tests. Of all the tests, Analo- 
gies and Completion tests gave the highest correlation with estimated 
intelligence. ‘Tests closely related in content may give low coefficients 
of correlation with each other. In tests which give high correlation with 
intelligence children from the Manchester High School proved superior 
to children in Fielden Demonstration School. | 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL or Ernics. Vol. xxiii., No. 4. Sir 
William J. Collins. ‘The Place of Volition in Education.’ | Advocates 
the training of the will, but suggests no methods.] C. D, Broad. * Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s ‘‘ Conservatism.” [Criticises Lord Hugh Cecil’s views on 
religion and politics, Church establishment, property and taxation, and 
foreign relations. Defends the distinction between incomes from land 
and earned incoines on the ground that ‘‘ special taxation of the former 
tends to lessen the attractiveness of an economically worthless occupation 
without lessening the total production of wealth”.] A. O. Loveioy. 
‘The Practical Tendencies of Bergsonism, 1.’ [Bergson’s doctrine of 
the creative character of evolution is akin to the philosophy of Syndical- 
ism, as formulated by Sorel. His theory that consciousness is perfect 
memory involves the traditionalism emphasised by Le Roy.]  H. 
Bosanquet. ‘ English Divorce Law and the Report of the Royal Com 
mission.’ [Criticises the proposals of the Majority Report for adding 
wilful desertion, cruelty, incurable insanity, imprisonment under com- 
muted death sentence, as grounds of divorce.] J. D. Stoops. ‘The 
Ethics of Industry.’ [{Deplores the separation of morality and industry. | 
Book Reviews. Books Received.—Vol. xxiv., No. 1, October, 1913. 
G. F. Barbour. ‘Christian Ethics and the Ideal of Nationality.’ [The 
principle of Nationality is on its defence against the advocates of universal 
brotherhood, cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism. But nationality, 
regarded from the religious, economic and historical standpoints, possesses 
many valuable elements, which neither universal brotherhood nor humani- 
tarianism can supply. Cosmopolitanism involves three positive dangers, 
(a) increasing importance of financial nexus, (6) moral laxity, (¢) general 
levelling down of life. Our ideal should be an internationalism which 
will preserve the valuable elements in nationality.]| H. S. Shelton. 
‘The Hegelian Concept of the State and Modern Individualism.’ [Criti- 
cises Hegelian political theories, especially as expressed by Bosanquet, 
and seeks to rehabiiitate individualism.] Horace M. Kallen. ‘ Art, 
Philosephy, and Life.’ N. C. Mukerji. ‘ Martineau on the Object and 
Mode of Moral Judgment.’ [Defends Martineau against various criti- 
cisms, especially those of Sidgwick.] ‘ Proceedings of the Conference on 
Legal and Social Philosophy.’ [Abstracts of papers read at New York, 
April, 1913.] Book Reviews. Books Received.—Vol. xxiv., No. 2, 
January, 1914. G.C. Henderson. ‘ Natural and Rational Selection. 
[There are essential differences, based on the self-consciousness of man, 
between natural and rational selection. The former is blind and me- 
chanical, the latter open-eyed and intelligent ; the former slow, the latter 
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rapid ; the former murderous, the latter humane ; the former may not 
involve the transmission of acquired characters, the latter certainly does, } 
J. W. Scott. ‘Ethical Pessimism in Bergson.’ [The central idea of 
Bergson’s Essay on Laughter is that the comical is the ‘ unadaptable,’ and 
the ‘unadaptable’ is the rigid. Society uses laughter to eliminate the 
unfit, Bergson’s description of the comical bears a general aflinity to 
the moral as we know it. Bergson thus implies that the ideal of Society 
is the final sacrifice of many of the morai aspects of life.] S. Radha- 
krishnan, ‘The Ethics of the Vedanta.’ [The Ethics of the Vedanta 
is dependent on its Metaphysics. It involves asceticism, but not quiet- 
ism. The doctrine of Karma does not destroy human freedom.] R. D. 
O'Leary. ‘Swift and Whitman as Exponents of Human Nature.’ 
[Both emphasise the animality of man, Swift nastily, Whitman nicely. } 
Wilson D. Wallis. ‘The Problem of Personality.’ [‘* Personality is 
the successful correlation of one’s individual programme with the pro 
gramme of the group.”] Book Reviews. Books received. 


RevvE DE Puaimosoruiz. Let Mars, 1914. P. Duhen, ‘ Time and 
Motion According to the Schoolmen,.’ [Buridan and Albert of Saxony on 
Motion, Duns Scotus on Time.] S. Belmond. ‘The Ideology of St. 
Thomas and Duns Scotus compared.’ [Scotus rejects the Thomist dis- 
tinction between the Soul and its faculties, also the Thomist ‘active, or 
abstractive, intellect’.] A. Veronnet. ‘Cosmogonic Hypotheses.’ 
[History of the measurement of the earth. How the Roman Empire 
checked Physical Science. The mechanics of Newton were anticipated 
by three Paris Doctors, Buridan, Albert of Saxony, Nicholas Oresme 
(1340-1380): Their discoveries lost to Science owing to lack of printing, 
the decay of the University of Paris, finally the Renaissance.| L. de 
Contenson. ‘Kantian innate judgments in their bearing on the founda- 
tions of Mathematics.’ [Theory of the transformations of groups. | 
le Avril, 1914. P. Charles. ‘La métaphysique du Kantisme, IV. 
Le nouméne.’ [Evolution of the Kantian concept of noumenon, 
starting with the noumenon as understood by Leibnitz. The distinc- 
tion between the negative and positive noumenon explained, and a 
mistranslation by Trenesaygues and Pacaud corrected.] P. Duhen. 
‘Le temps et le mouvement selon les Scolastiques (cinquiéme article).’ 
[Exposition of the theories of Petrus Aureolus and William of Occam 
as to the nature of time.] P. Florian. ‘De Bacon 4 Newton, II. 
La méthode scientifique de la Société: royale de Londres. [Method 
followed by the Royal Society, viz., Preparatory discussions, Experimen- 
tation, Formation of hypothesis, Their verification. Improvements on 
Bacon’s scientific method made by members of the Society—illustrated 
from a Treatise by Hooke.] Ch. Boncaud. ‘ Les initiatives de la pro- 
cédure et la genére historique des droits.’ [Positive law has generally 
developed by means of the decisions of courts of equity and by the in- 
genious application of existing legislation. Exemplified from Roman 
Law.[ Dr. Pascault. ‘L’homme: sa nature, sa loi, sa destinée, 
d'aprés Blanc de Saint Bonet.’ [Analysis of de Saint Bonet’s philo- 
sophical system, as represented chietly by his last work L’Amour et la 
Chute. ] 


Zertsckirt FUR Psycuotoaie. Bd. Ixv., Heft 4u.5. W. Blumen- 
feld. ‘Untersuchungen iiber die scheinbare Grisse im Sehraume.’ 
[Experiments with a modified form of Hillebrand’s apparatus (avenue 
of flame-points). In the setting of parallel lines, attention goes mainly 
to the direction of the lines of depth ; the curves are either straight lines 
or lines slightly concave to the median plane and are anteriorly converg- 
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ent. In the setting of equal distances, attention is directed to the separate 
stimuli, whose lateral divergence is compared with that of the standard 
pair ; the curves are convex to the median plane and as a rule are more 
widely separated anteriorly than in the alternative case. The author has 
recourse, for explanation, to central factors (the observer's attitude, dis- 
tribution of attention) akin to those found by Benussi in his study 
of optical illusions.] Literaturbericht. Internationaler Kongress fiir 
Neurologie, Psychiatrie und Psychologie in Bern. V. Internationaler 
Kongress fiir Philosophie in London. Bd. Ixv., Heft 6. L. J. Martin, 
‘Quantitative Untersuchungen iiber das Verhiiltnis anschaulicher und 
unanschaulicher Bewusstseinsinhalte.’ [Experiments with simple visual 
figures, which are reproduced both by visual imagery and by any avail- 
able mode of memory, show that remembering may be imageless, 
The image has a four-fold function : reproductive, reinforcing, as cue 
for attention, as guarantee of task performed. Imaginal contents are more 
suggestible than imageless contents.] Band Ixvi., Heft. lu. 2. A. Aall, 
‘ Ein neues Gediichtnisgesetz ? Experimentelle Untersuchung iiber die 
Bedeutung der Reproduktionsperspektive.’ [Experiments on school 
children (reproduction of heard narrative and of seen objects) seem on 
the whole to show that the working of memory is affected by temporal 
perspective ; i.e., that we lose quickly what we plan to remember for a 
short time, and hold longer what we plan to retain permanently. A 
psychological explanation is outlined.] W. Koehler. ‘ Ueber unbe- 
merkte Empfindungen und Urteilstiiuschungen.’ [The fundamental 
dogma of sense-physiology, that sensation is correlated directly with 
stimulus, has led to the use of secondary hypotheses (unremarked sensa- 
tions, illusions of judgment, even unremarked judgments) which cannot 
be observationally verified. We must give up the dogma itself, and 
admit the possibility (especially in the case of sense-complexes) that 
central factors are involved.| W. Baade. ‘ Ueber die Registrierung 
von Selbstbeobachtungen durch Diktierphonographen.’ [Suggestions for 
use of the dictograph.] Literaturbericht. G. Anschuetz. ‘ Einige 
Bemerkungen zu meiner Kritik von O. Ktilpes Ausfiihrungen ‘‘ Psycho- 
logie und Medizin” und ‘‘ Ueber die Bedeutung der modernen Denk- 
psychologie”’.” Bd. lxvi., Heft 3 u. 4. P. Ranschburg. ‘Ueber die 
Wechselwirkungen gleichzeitiger Reize im Nervensystem und in der 
Seele ; experimentelle und kritische Studien itiber ein qualitatives 
Grundgesetz des psychophysischen Organismus.’ [Further experiments 
with homogeneous and heterogeneous letter-series confirm the author's 
law of sensory fusion (1902), according to which like sensory elements 
tend to combine (physiological inhibition), unlike to stand apart. Cri- 
tique of Aall and Schulz; description of apparatus.] P. Hoppeler. 
‘Ueber den Stellungsfaktor der Sehrichtungen: eine experimentelle 
Studie.’ [The range of deviation of judgments of the perpendicularity 
of an incident ray to the eye, with secondary criteria ruled out, is 7°, 
though one observer came within + 1° of the O-line ; as a rule, the horizon 
is taken too low. Accuracy of function would have no value for visual 
localisation.] H. Werner. ‘Ein Phinomen optischer Verschmelzung.’ 
[In perfect fusions of plane congruent figures, the image is seen as more 
remote, and is apprehended as larger, the more closely the optical axes 
approach to the parallel position.] Literaturbericht. W. Koehler. 
‘Zu den Bemerkungen von G. Anschiitz.’— Bd. lxvi., Heft 5 u. 6. 
A. Gelb und H. C. Warren. ‘Bibliographie der deutschen und aus- 
landischen Literatur des Jahres 1912 iiber Psychologie, ihre Hilfs- 
wissenschaften und Grenzgebiete.’ [3229 titles, as against 3692 of the 
Psychological Index, and 3202 for 1911.] Bd. Ixvii., Heft 1 u. 2. F. 
Hillebrand. ‘Die Aussperrung der Psychologen.’ [Critical summary 
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of the controversy regarding the occupation of philosophical chairs by 
experimental psychologists.] P. Ranschburg. ‘Ueber die Wechsel- 
wirkungen gleichzeitiger Reize im Nervensystem und in der Seele; 
experimentelle und kritische Studien uber ein qualitatives Grundgesetz 
des psychophysischen Organismus, ii.’ [Further experiments upon the 
tendency to fusion shown by homogeneous (in part, successively exposed) 
visual stimuli ; similar results in the spheres of hearing and touch ; the 
limen of apprehension as determined by homogeneity or heterogeneity 
of stimuli ; the effect of attentive predisposition to the homogeneous. 
The author finds confirmation of his law throughout, and believes in 
particular that the increased clearness of the identical element depends 
ona summation, which itself implies an inhibition of the second identical 
at the expense of the first.] | Besprechungen. |Fischer on Meumann’s 
Vorlesungen and Stern’s Differentielle Psychologie.] Literaturbericht. 
Der VI. Kongress fiir experimentelle Psychologie.—Bd. Ixvii., Heft 3 u. 
4. G. E. Mueller. ‘Neue Versuche mit Riickle.’ [Repetition and 
tachistoscopic extension of former experiments. Since Riickle became a 
professional calculator, his number-memory has bettered, but his memory 
for other things has rather fallen off. The writer hopes that Riickle’s 
procedures may be exploited in the interest of practical mathamatics. | 
0. von Hazay. ‘Gegenstandstheoretische Betrachtungen itber Wahr- 
nehmung und ihr Verhiiltnis zu anderen Gegenstiinden der Psychologie.’ 
[Perceptioa differs from judgment, psychologically in immediacy and in- 
voluntariness, logically in the facts that it never denies an objective and 
affirms only positive objectives.| S.Baley. ‘ Ueber den Zusammenklang 
einer grosseren Zahl wenig verschiedener Tone.’ [If a number of tones, 
differing by small equal amounts, are sounded together, the whole tends 
to a single resultant tone, whose pitch is (or lies near) that of the arith- 
metical mean of the primaries ; in the middle part of the scale, 10 tones 
distributed over a musical semitone show the phenomenon.| J. Pikler. 
‘Empfindung und Vergleich, i.’ [The judgment of comparison of two 
successive stimuli is simultaneous with the presentation of the second 
stimulus. The process of comparison must therefore be complete when 
this stimulus appears.]| EE. Ackerknecht. ‘Ueber Umfang und Wert 
des Begriffes ‘‘ Gestaltqualitit”.’ [Spatial and temporal perceptions, in 
the first stages of their development (as figure and rhythm), are forms 
of combination ; movement is doubtful.] Literaturbericht. Sammel- 
referat. W. Moog. ‘ Psychologie der Literatur.’ Bd. Ixvii., Heft 5 u. 
6. K. Koffka. ‘ Beitriige zur Psychologie der Gestalt- und Bewegungs- 
erlebnisse : Kinleitung.’ [Programme of work suggested by Werthei- 
mer’s study of visual movement.]_ F. Kenkel. ‘i. Untersuchungen 
iiber den Zusammenhang zwischen Erscheinungsgrisse und Erschein- 
ungsbewegung bei einigen sogennanten optischen Tiiuschungen.’ [Two 
successive stimuli, spatially congruent but possessed of different apparent 
magnitude (the Miiller-Lyer figures were chiefly used), give an illusion 
of motion that is descriptively and functionally equivalent to that 
investigated by Wertheimer. Visual movement, that is to say, may be 
evoked not only by difference of retinal image but also by difference of 
‘complex’.] Literaturbericht. W. Moede, M. Offner. ‘ Berichtigung : 
Gegenerklarung.’ G. Anschuetz, W. Koehler. ‘Zusatz zu meinen 
Bemerkungen: Schlussbemerkung.’ Bd. Ixviii., Heft 1 u. 2. L. 
Schlueter. ‘Experimentelle Beitriige zur Priifung der Anschauungs- 
und der Uebersetzungsmethode bei der Einfiihrung in einen fremdsprach- 
lichen Wortschatz.’ [The question whether it is better, in acquiring a 
foreign (nonsense) vocabulary, to work by a verbal method or by a method 
of presentation of objects does not admit of a single answer. For trans- 
lation from the foreign language into the mother-tongue, the verbal 
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method is preferable ; in finding the foreign term for an object or a 
familiar word, this advantage is lost.| M. Meyer. ‘ Vorschlige zur 
akustischen Terminologie.’ [Auditory sensations may be defined by 
tonality, vocality, intensity.] T. Ziehen. ‘ Kurze Bemerkung iiber 
Reaktionsversuche bei Lappen und Samojeden.’ [The three subjects, 
under brief test, fell easily into the technique of the experiment. In 
like cases, not only simple but also cognitive reactions should be taken.] 
Literaturbericht. Preisaufgabe. [Announcement of prize for an essay 
on the relations between the intellectual and moral development of the 
young.| Announcement. [Prize in psychophysics. ]|—Bd. Ixviii., Heft. 
3.u.4. R. Heine. ‘Ueber Wiedererkennen und riickwirkende Hem- 
mung.’ [There is no retroactive inhibition for simple or paired recog- 
nition, which accordingly does not depend on association. The influence 
of retroactive inhibition varies inversely with the strength of association. 
Series of syllables learned the last thing at night are better retained than 
series learned in the daytime.] R. Mueller=-Freienfels. ‘ Zur Begrifis- 
bestimmung und Analyse der Gefihle.’ [Sensation and feeling have 
been differentiated from a common organic consciousness. Sensation is 
clearly marked otf by objectivity ; feeling, though an independent pro- 
cess, is a constituent of other formations (idea, concept, impulse, emotion), 
from which it is therefore hardly to be distinguished.| Literaturbericht. 


ARCHIV F. D. GESAMTE PsycHoLocrk. Bd. xxviii., Heft 1 u. 2. T. 
Erismann. ‘ Untersuchung iiber das Substrat der Bewegungsempfind- 
ungen und die Abhiingigkeit der subjektiven Bewegungsgrisse vom 
Zustand der Muskulatur.’ [The substrate of our ‘sensations of move- 
ment’ is still unknown. Experiments with Stirring’s kinematometer 
indicate that it is to be sought in muscle and tendon rather than (with 
Goldscheider) in joint. A method is outlined for the study of the rela- 
tion between attention and sensory intensity.| H. Rose. ‘ Der Einfluss 
der Unlustgefuhle auf den motorischen Effekt der Willenshandlungen.’ 
[Experiments with Stérring’s dynamograph show that, whatever be the 
mode of preparation for reaction and of reception of stimulus, sensory 
unpleasantness of all degrees (weak to strong) serves to enhance the 
motor effect.] L. Truschel. ‘Experimentelle Untersuchungen uber 
Kraftempfindungen bei Federspannung und Gewichtshebungen’. [Ex- 
periments with the dynamograph and with lifted weights show that our 
judgments of force exerted depend essentially, not (as has ordinarily 
been supposed) upon some secondary criterion, but upon the muscular 
sensations (Kraftempfindungen) directly given.] Kongress f. Aesthetik 
und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft. Bd. xxviii, Heft 3 u. 4. E. 
Rignano. ‘Was ist das Riisonnement ?’ [Reasoning is a series of 
thought-experiments ; the thread is supplied by the primary affective 
tendency, which is exclusive, provocative and selective, i.e., teleological ; 
touch with reality (logical accuracy) is secured by the secondary affective 
tendency.] O. von der Pfordten. ‘Beschreibende und erkliirende 
Psychologie.’ [Against Koftka and Messer. There is no need to rele- 
gate explanation to physiology or the unconscious ; auch’ Hrlebtes kann 
wirken. We ‘have’ acts; we are given (or we perceive) ideas; we 
experience feeling ; all three belong to consciousness. The term ‘act 
may rightly be employed both descriptively and explanatorily.] E. 
Rittershaus. ‘Zur Frage der Komplexforschung.’ [In investigating 
complexes we have to do with symptoms (as in medicine) or with cir 
cumstantial evidence (as in law), and we must be content with ap- 
proximate accuracy. Auditory presentation of stimuli is more natural 
than visual.] W. Hasserodt. ‘Gesichtspunkte zu einer experiment- 
ellen Analyse geometrisch-optischer Tiiuschungen.’ [Suggests a novel 
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principle of movement or arrest of the eyes (or of attention) to explain 
Poggendorff’s illusion.] Literaturbericht. Sammelreferate. R. Am-= 
bros. ‘Die Vererbung psychischer Eigenschaften.’ R. Pauli. ‘ Die 
Untersuchungen M. von Freys uber die Raumschwelle.’ W. Schirren. 
‘Ueber das Orientierungsvermégen der allein wandernden Ameisen.’ 
Einzelbesprechungen. Referate. Bd. xxix., Heft 1 u. 2. G. Kafka, 
‘Ueber Grundlagen und Ziele einer wissenschaftlichen Tierpsychologie.’ 
[Although there are no objective criteria of consciousness, yet the pro- 
blem of the phylogenetic origin and development of consciousness is 
real and important ; and the inference from behaviour to consciousness, 
though it has its wide margin of possible error, is scientifically indis- 
pensable.] 0. Sterzinger. ‘ Die Griinde des Gefallens und Missfallens 
am poetischen Bilde.’ |'The cesthetic value of a poetic figure depends on 
substitution or fusion, on pseudo-sensations, and on feelings (of force and 
of calm). Empathic phenomena occur but rarely ; harmony is a complex 
experience derived in part from divergent sources.]| R. Pettow. ‘ Zur 
Psychologie der Transvestie ; zugleich ein Beitrag zur Reform des § 51 
St. G. B.—ii.’ [Record of cases, with proposals for reform of legal 
treatment. The phenomenon is probably atavistic.] O. Kohnstamm. 
‘Zwecktiitigkeit und Ausdruckstiitigkeit.’ [Adaptation is a constitutive 
principle, an objective law of life. At the other pole, however, and with 
like biological sanction, stands a non-adaptive principle of expression, 
which sets bounds to utility, and legitimates the humanistic view of 
life. Art, morals, science and religion are wholly or in certain aspects 
non-adaptive.| W. Kemp. ‘ Methodisches und Experimentelles zur 
Lehre von der Tonverschmelzung.’ [Experiments on dyads, triads, 
and dyads contained in triads, under the headings of pure fusion, 
sensory agreeableness, sensory interpenetration (Zusammenwachsen), 
sensory and harmonic coadaptation (Zusammenpassen). The paper 
(nearly 120 pages in length) is too detailed for summary; the results 
point to a modification of Stumpf’s views.] E. Waiblinger. ‘Zur psy- 
chologischen Begrundung der Harmonielehre.’ [Takes as text the state- 
ment that the constructive elements of modern European music are the fifth 
and the major third.] Literaturbericht. Kinzelbesprechungen. Referate. 
Bd. xxix., Heft 3u.4. F. M. Urban. ‘Der Einfluss der Uebung bei 
Gewichtsversuchen.’ [Shows, inter alia, that the psychophysical 
methods afford a better basis than ‘tests’ of intellectual capacity for 
the study of mental correlation.| A. Schlasinger. ‘Der Begrifi des 
Ideals: Empirisch-psychologische Untersuchung des Idealerlebnisses, 
ii.” [Reaches a wider and a narrower definition of the ideal. In the 
narrower sense, the ideal is any object which is emotionally experienced 
in pure form as value with the tendency to its realisation, and also with 
the validity of durableness or with unusual emotional intensity.] V. 
Benussi. ‘Kinematohaptische Erscheinungen: Vorliiufige Mitteilung 
uber Scheinbewegungsauffassung auf Grund haptischer Eindriicke.’ 
[Brief account of illusions of haptical movement; description of 
apparatus.) J. Wittmann. ‘Ueber die russenden Flammen und ihre 
Verwendung zu Vokal- und Sprachmelodie-Untersuchungen.’ [Marbe’s 
procedure may be developed into an exact method. The results, so 
far as vowels are concerned, support the views of Hermann and Jaensch. | 
Literaturbericht. J. Lindworsky. ‘Neuere Arbeiten iiber die Methode 
der Selbstbeobachtung’; ‘Die Unterdriickung infolge negativer In- 
struktion.’ Referate. Zeitschriftenschau. Bd. xxx., Heft 1 u. 2. 
E. Schroebler. ‘Die Entwicklung der Auffassungskategorien beim 
Schulkinde.’ [Experiments on school-children from seven to fifteen years 
of age, by modified forms of the methods employed by the psychology of 
testimony. The child confronts his surroundings, at different ages, by 
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quite determinate categories: he uses first the category of substance, 
later those of action, quality and relation. His syntheses are fora long 
time partial or one-sided; when the urgency arises toward fuller 
synthesis, new “categories (causality) appear.] F. M. Urban. ‘Ueber 
einige Begriffe und Aufgaben der Psychophysik.’ [Discussions of the 
problem and method of psychophysics, of the limen, of mental determin- 
ation, grouped about the central idea that the sensory judgment falls 
under the mathematical theory of probabilities.] W. Wirth. <Be- 
merkung zur vorstehenden Abhandlung.’ [On the derivation of the limen. ] 
O. Kutzner. ‘Das Gefuhl nach Wundt: Darstellung und kritische 
Wurdigung.’ [In the theory of feeling, the unity of consciousness has 
overcome the doctrine of elements. Wundt’s psychology is throughout 
two-sided: over against the analysis into elements stand creative 
synthesis and a certain form of apperception.] G. Anschuetz. ‘Theo- 
dor Lipps’ neuere Urteilslehre: eine Darstellung, i.’ [Exposition, 
without comment, of Lipps’ doctrine ; unfortunately no references are 
given.] O. Pfister. ‘Kine Warnung vor irrtamlicher Beurteilung der 
Jugend-Psychoanalyse.’ [Reply to the resolution of the Breslau Congress. } 
Bd. xxx., Heft 3 u. 4. G. Anmschuetz. ‘Theodor Lipps’ neuere 
Urteilslehre : Eine Darstellung, ii.’ G. Frings. ‘Ueber den Ennfluss 
der Komplexbildung auf die effektuelle und generative Hemmung.’ 
[Raises the question whether effectual and generative (Ebbinghaus’ 
reproductive and associative) inhibition occurs as between the elements 
of complexes or ‘units of learning’. With normal complex-formation 
there is no evidence of it; if, however, the complex is but loosely held 
together, then repetition of the elements means inhibition, which 
appears indeed to be directly proportional to the looseness of the 
connexions.] Literaturbericht. W.Leyhausen. ‘ Ueber die aesthetische 
Bedeutung der von Rutz aufgestellten Theorie in Stimme und Sprache.’ 
Einzelbesprechungen. [Rieffert on Jaensch, Wahrnehmung des Rawms ; 
Schmetz on the articles of von Wartensleben and Meyer on the reproduc- 
tion of letters and figures ; Seifert on Todoroff’s Text und Komposition ; 
Frings on Fernald, Mental Imagery.| Referate. 











